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8 GENERAL INTRODUCTION. ■ 

rules the logic of grammar. A collision, also, between 
the two is sometimes seen in instances where a 
worn out metaphor — and which, therefore, in fact, 
has ceased to be a metaphor — is involved in a juxta- 
position grammatically incongruous with a figure 
still considered and felt to be metaphorical ; — as ia 
Shakspcare's " Take up arms against a sea of 
troubles," — where the expression of taking up arms 
is not inteoded to convey any figure, but the simple 
notion of resisting. There is more need of advert- 
ing to the logic or reasonableness of passion in 
dramatic writing tlian in any other, although Pindar, 
and all high lyric poets in general, also demand its 
frequent allowance. 

It follows from the foregoing remarks, if 
they are well founded, that it is of the 
utmost importance in studying Greek, to search out 
the radical word or words of every compound, and 
also tiie literal, and therefore primary, meaning of 
the roots themselves. Without this discipline, a 
boy's scholarship will be laid up rather in the 
lumber-room of his memory, than be prepared for 
his use in the workshop of his mind. No regulations 
can be too peremptory in requiring proof that this 
labour has been undergone. But it must always be 
borne in mind, that the mere hunting-out of the 
root will be of little use, unless not only its original 
signification be known, but likewise the process by 
which, single or in composition, it has acquired a 
modified, or a metaphorical, meaning, be clearly 
perceived. The knowledge of the direct meaning 
of the ultimate root of every word — as far back as 
we can with any probabihty go — is the firm founds 
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atioD upon which the philologist must build up his 
system. The positive value of this knowledge, 
taken by itself, is considerable in the ac<]uisition of 
aoy language ; but it is relatively of the greatest 
importance in the study of those languages which are 
the most independent of others, and consequently 
the more strictly self-evolved. Hence it should 
be an object of greater care in Greek than in Latin, 
and in German than in French, Italian, or Spanish ; 
because it is obvious that in Greek or German, a 
root experiencing in general those modifications 
only which may arise within the limits of one, and 
that a homogeneous, language, must, in nine instances 
out of ten, lead more conclusively to the meaning of 
the derivative word, wherever and however found, 
than can be the case where the idioms of different 
national modes of speech have operated upon a 
common term. It will be found, therefore, that 
the actual meaning of an Italian or English word, 
the root of which is Greek or Latin, can scarcely 
ever be ascertained with the scientific precision 
possible in the analysis of a pure Greek or 
German compound; because, in the former casC) 
the modern derivative will, at some stage or other 
of its history, have been treated as an original sub- 
stantive word itself, and associations connected only 
with its primary modern sense will have given birth 
to sub -derivatives from it, which have no depend- 
ence on the very first meaning of all attached to 
the old root in a foreign and perhaps unknown lan- 
guage. The fewer intervenient stages, therefore, of 
interpretation we use, the better ; and here I can- 
not but lament the inveterate practice of learning 
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Greek after, and by means of, Latin, — a practice so 
injurious to a vivid and exact apprehension of the 
former language, that nothing but the want oi'a com- 
petent Anglo-Greek Lexicon and Grammar can ex- 
cuse the continuance of it in any school. The brevity 
of expression attainable in Latin is certainly an ad- 
vantage, but surely not to be set against the tveighty 
objections almost inseparably connected with the 
use of it for this purpose on other grounds. As to 
Latin merelyas a mean of interpretation, it may be 
doubted whether, with the exception of the French, 
there is any literary language in Europe which 
would not be a more adequate exponent of Greek ; 
that the English at least would be so, no scholar- 
like reader of Shakspeare, Hooker, or Taylor, can 
doubt. 

Another point of some importance to 
SioM.'™^ young scholars iu facilitating the acquire- 
ment of a full and lively knowledge of 
the classic writers, is the use of translations. 
It is generally discountenanced at public schools. 
There are Latin versions, indeed, printed at the end 
of some of the Greek authors, but a recourse to 
these is always clandestine. Now, with a view of 
teaching the language grammatically, and, indeed, 
of teaching universal grammar once for all, this 
is quite right, and could not be abandoned without 
running a chance of destroying the very soil and 
seeds of sound scholarship : but the question is, 
whetJier there may not be cases in the course Of 
general education, in which a tutor will act dis- 
creetly in recommending the use of translations 
under certain conditions. Greek, indeed, as a Ian- 
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!, ^ould be learnt by lexicon, gramniar, and 
exercises ; but would not a boy's knowledge be 
more fairly called forth, if, at such an interval pre- 
viously, as to make mere verbal recollection impos- 
sible, he were allowed and directed to peruse some 
plain English version, which should present to his 
mind the entire scope of the work, the original of 
which he was about to study? And would not the 
force, and fulness, and peculiarities of any given 
author, be more strongly and more familiarly seiaied 
by an ultimate collation with the best translation that 
could be found ? Recourse to a Latin version of a 
Greek writer can scarcely ever be justified ; be- 
cause a Latin version can rarely or never be ade- 
quate to any Greek original. It serves gomctimes 
to prompt the English of a word, or to show the 
order of construction, — two points for which trans- 
lations ought not to be used at all ; but it can 
seldom convey the colour and feeling, or familiarize 
us with the character of the author, for which alone, 
except where a previous perusal may be required 
upon the grounds before mentioned, the student 
ought to be permitted to refer to them. Upon this 
principle all prose translations of the classic poets 
ought in general to be prohibited ; for they can 
rarely teach any thing but what ought to be learnt 
in another way ; but it seems to me, that it 
would be very profitable to a boy, if, after having 
construed an oration of Demosthenes, or a book 
of Tacitus, he were to read the first fluently and 
at once in the English of Francis, and the second 
in that of Murphy, or, still better, where it is pos- 
sible, in the Italian of Davanzati. ■ 
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These remarks are of course applicable only 
where the ultimate object is to teach Greek as 
Greek. It would be the height of the worst sort of 
pedantry to proscribe the use of any kind of trans- 
lation by tliose who have no other means of be- 
coming acquainted with the contents of the ancient 
authors. Indeed, I wish with all my heart that 
Homer and Pindar, Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
Xenophon, were read in faithful English prose, 
however humble, by every person, of cither sex, 
who pretends to be liberally educated. A very 
sensible improvement might be expected in the style 
and tone of thinking of the clever and prolific, but 
for the most part lamentably uneducated, writers of 
ihe present day. 

Another thing much to be wished is, that after 
a boy lias worked out a book or other given portion 
of a classic poem, he should read it through once 
more without the let or hindrance of verbal diffi- 
culties, and thereby observe the connection of the 
parts, and impress upon his mind a more vivid con- 
ception of the whole. Perhaps it is not too much 
to claim a place for such a last and fluent reperusal, 
especially of the poets, in the common course of a 
first-rate classical education. Pindar would never 
have been called an obscure or a rambling poet, if 
this advice had been always remembered. It is here, 
perhaps, that the salutary practice of learning the 
poets by heart ought to be praised, and its con- 
tinuance warmly recommended, under such hmits as 
to length and frequency as shall prevent its occupy- 
ing too much time, and weakening, as it may do, 
the energy of the higher intellectual powers. As it 
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is, the superior fitcility in composition, and the liner 
tact in imitating the classic poets — a general cha- 
racteristic of boys educated at Eton — is in a great 
degree attributable to the prevalence of this 

Most of the preceding observations have been 
proposed as applicable in the just criticisnn of the 
works of all poets, whether ancient or modem ; but 
there are also certain peculiar properties charac* 
terizing tlie Greeks and Romans, and contradistin- 
guishing them from the present nations of Europe, 
which must be known, felt, and borne in mind by 
those who would study the classical literature aright. 
The most essential of these consist in the facts that 
the old Greek and Roman poets were — 
I. Pagans. 

II. Southerns, or Inhabitants of the South of 
Europe. 

III. Ignorant of Chivalry. 

I. The spirit of the old paganism is ^.^^^^ 
more freely diffused in the poetry than in ^^— 
any other part of the ancient literature. 
Tlie Fancy and the Imagination — the one the aggre- 
gative, the other the shaping or modifying, faculty 
of a poet — are the most susceptible of a deep im- 
pression from the forms and influences of a national 
mythology; and therefore it is, that while, in their 
historians, their orators, and even their philosophers, 
we may, for the most part, recognize the Greeks 
and Ramans for our own contemporaries of some 
foreign nation, in their poets we must be conscious 
of a tone oftentimes completely alien to the moral 
or popular associations of modern days. Not de- 
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tailing the chances of actual wars, or (with an 
exception, sometimes on the tragic stage,) the in- 
trigues of ambition, which m all ages must be nearly 
the same ; not aiming to persuade an audience to 
a given measure by means identical with those in 
use in every country ; not specuiuting clandestinely 
on the probable amount of truth in metaphysical or 
religious systems, — the poet, taking his stand, as 
he did, upon the sure ground of human passion, 
addressed himself nevertheless to the common heart 
of his own countrymen of every rank and of every 
age. His object was to please and to captivate tbe 
minds of all; and when he taught, his lessons were, 
for the most part, conveyed under the form of 
familiar fable. The morality of the nation was liis 
morality, the popular religion in general was his 
also. With hini the eternal dwellers of Olyrapug 
spoke, and moved, and bad a being ; with bim the 
common powers or functions of nature were im- 
personated; an old and awful Genius lay shrouded 
in the darkening waves of Scamander, and flowers 
and sacrificial wine were thank-oiferings meet for 
the secret Naiad of Bandusia. 

Yet, as between the Greeks and Romans in ge- 
neral, so between individual poets of either nation 
in particular, this common spirit of paganism is 
displayed in various degrees of intensity, and in 
some instances even under different .forms. It 
would, however, be anticipating what will appear 
more properly hereafter, if, in a general introduc- 
tion, ! were to enter further into this subject than 
to point out in a summary way the vividness and 
reality of the superhuman presence and agency ui 
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the Greek poetry, as contrasted with that indiffer- 
ence, if not scepticism, which permitted and of^n 
induced the Romans to use their mythology ex- 
pressly for ornamental purposes, or the mere ma- 
chinery of a fahle.* Hereafter, also, there will be a 
more fitting place for illustrating the three marked 
aspects which that mythology assumed in Greece, — 
popular and picturesque in Homer and Theocritus 
— mild, benignant, religious in Pindar — mysterious, 
malignant, inexorable in the Tragedians. The relics, 
also, of a system anterior and opposed to that of the 
Olympian Theogony,asitisdiBcoverab]einj^schylu3, 
and the history and nature of the Samothracian or 
Cabeiric Mysteries, will become objects of attention. 

II, Intimately connected with the cha- p| 
racter of the religion of the ancient classics i™" — 
is the fact of their being natives and inhabit- 
ants of the south of Europe. Whether Montesquieu f 
has not contended for an influence of climate on 
the laws and governments of men, which is dis- 
proved by history and experience, may well be 
doubted; but thai the Greeks and Italians, from 
the earliest times to this hour, have, as nations, 
been contradistinguished fl'om the northern tribes 
by a more sensuous conception of the Divinity, and 
by a craving after a visible and tangible represent- 
ation of Him on earth, is indisputable. It i^ 
difficult to account for the tact. The inhabitant ^ 

• Nee deus intersit nui liignus Tindire nodus 

Inciderit, — Hot. ad Fisanci, v. 191, 
t Esp. des Loii. 
i Upon Ihe breast of new-ereBted earth, 

Man walk'd ; and KhCD and Hberesw'er he mored, 
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of those sunny lands, where the light of day is so 
bountifully shed abroad, was naturally a worshipper 

Alone or mated, solitude was not. 

He heard, upon the wind, the articulate voice 

Of God ; and angels to his sight appear'd, 

Crowning the glorious hills of Paradise ; 

Or through the groves gliding like morning mist. 

Enkindled by the sun. He sate — and ta]k*d 

With winged messengers ; who daily brought 

To his small island in the ethereal deep 

Tidings of joy and love. 

• « • • 

The lively Grecian, in a land of hiUs, 
Rivers, and fertile plains, and sounding shores. 
Under a cope of variegated sky, 
Could find commodious place for every god 
Promptly received, as prodigally brought. 
From the surrounding countries — at the choice 
Of all adventurers. With unrivalPd skill. 
As nicest observation fumish*d hints 
For studious fancy, did his hand bestow 
On fluent operations a fixed shape, — 
Metal or stone, idolatrously served. 
And yet — triumphant o*er this pompous show 
Of art, this palpable array of sense. 
On every side encountered ; in despite 
Of the gross fictions, chanted in the streets 
By wandering rhapsodists ; and in contempt 
Of doubt and bold denials hourly urged 
Amid the wrangling schools — a Spirit hung, 
Beautiful region ! o'er thy towns and farms. 
Statues and temples, and memorial tombs ; 
And emanations were perceived ; and acts 
Of immortality, in nature's course, 
Exemplified by mysteries, that were felt 
As bonds, on grave philosopher imposed, 
And armed warrior ; and in every grove 
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of the external face of nature ; his EtudieSi hU 
exercises, his amusetnents, were all in the open air. 



In that fair clime, the lonely herdsman, strelch'd 
On the u>rt grass through half a aummc['& daj. 
With muiic lull'd his indolent repuse : 
And, ill some lit uf wearinesa, if he. 
When hia own breath was silent, chanced to hear 
A distant strain, far sweeter than the sounds 
Which his poor skill could make, his fancy fetcb'd. 
Even from the blazing chariot of the sua, 
A beardless youlh, who louch'd a golden lute. 
And iill'd the illumined groves with ravishment. 
The nightly hunter, lifting up his eyes 

Towards the cresceut moon, nith grateful heart 

CsII'd on the lovely wanderer who beslo'w'd 

That timely light, to share his joyous sport ; 

And hence, a beaming goddess with her nytDpbs, 

Across the lawn and Ihrongh the darksome grove 

(Not unaccompaoicd with tuneful noles, 

By echo multiplied from rock or cave) 

Swept in the storm of chase, as moon and stars 

Glance rapidly alung the clouded heaven. 

When winds are blowing strong. The traveller slak'd 

His thintt from rill or gushing fount, and tbank'd 

The Naiad. Sunbeams, upon distant hills 

Gliding apace, with shadows in their train. 

Might, with small help from fancy, be iransrorm'd 

Into fleet Oreads sporting riaihly. 

The lephyrs fanning, as tbey poss'd, their wings, 

Laik'd not for love fair objects, whom they woo'd 

With gentle whisper. Wither'd boughs grotesque, 

Stripp"d of their leaves and twigs by hoary age. 

From depth of shaggy covert peeping fbrlh 
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and he prayed and sacrificed in the face of heaven. 
By a natural impulse of gratitude and of admiration, 
which acted in the absence of a revealed knowledge 
of the true God, the early shepherd or herdsman 
would fain deify the fountains and rivers which 
purilied him, the winds which refreshed him, the 
sun and the moon which lighted him ; but these 
were either invisible influences, or bodies frequently 
or always out of his reach, and oi^ntimes with- 
drawn from his sight. He therefore wanted a visible 
and tangible form, which witli various aspects might 
symbolically represent them all — which he could 
believe might sympathize with humanity, and to 
which he might raise his eyes in adoration without 
debasement. Where could he find such a form? 
His own was the only one. He laboured to shape 
the log or the stone, but his art failed him. At 
length, in course of time, sculpture rose to that 
consummate power, that marble could be wrought 
into shapes worthy, as it seemed, of that Immortal 
and Beautiful, of whicli they were either the sym- 
bols or the images, accordingly as the imagination 
of the spectator was more or less purified by phi- 
losophy. After this epoch the creations of the art 
were multiplied; sometimes embodying the already 
existing notions of a Divinity, at others boldly 

In Ihe low vale, or on steep mountain aide ; 
And BomelimeB, intprmii'd with stirring horns 
Of the live deer, or goat's depending beard — 
These were tlie lurking Sntyra, a wild brood 
Of BBDiesome deities; or Pan himself, 
The umple shepherd's awe-inspiring god ! 

Excursion, Boo 
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chiseling a new figure of the sky, or the sea, or the 
wuoci, and setting it up for as much woi'ship as 
admiration or superstition would render to it. The 
carved images of the gods were sacred essentials in 
the popular religion of the nation. No doubts of 
philosophy, no ridicule of satire, availed in later 
ages to weaken that congenial fondness for cor- 
poreal exhibition of their divinities which tbeir laws 
sanctioned and their tastes made delightful.* When 
indeed Christianity took root in those countries, its 
converts abjured this craving after idols as a mark 
of paganism; and so long as the imcient mythology 
had any separate establishment in the empire, the 
spiritual worship which our religion demands, and 
so rigorously implies, as alone fitting for it, was 
preserved in its purity by means of the salutary 
contrast. But no sooner had the Church become 
completely triumphant and exclusive, and the paral- 
lel of pagan idolatry been totally removed, than the 
old constitutional appetite revived in all its original 
force ; and after a short but fierce struggle with the 
famous Iconoclasts, an image worship was established 
and consecrated by bulls and canons, which, in 
whatever light it is regarded, dilfered and differs 
in no respect, except in the names of its objects, 
from that which had existed for so many ages as 
the chief characteristic of the religious faith of the 
Gentiles. 

This uncontrollable tendency to what has been 

• " In Ihe healben world," says Bishop Buller, " their 
supemition was the chief subject of sutuarf, pointing, anil 
poetiy. It mixed itself with business, civil forms, diveraons, 
donieslic enlertaimneals, and every part of comt 
Charge lo tUc Clergy of DuTliam, 1751. 
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called in one word anthropomorphism, or a passion 
for representing the infinite and the invisible in 
human shape, is a striking feature in the ivoi-ka of 
the Greek and Latin classic poets, and of those of 
modern Italy ; for it is always in the poetry of a 
ration that we are to look for an expression of the 
genuine feelings and opinions of the people, as 
they exist in the very constitution of the national 
character. In almost all the great poets of Greece 
and Italy, the inability to spiritualize, and the dis- 
position to embody, seem in equal proportions ; and 
though it be true that, on the given plan of the re- 
presentations of the regions of the departed in the 
£neid and the Divine Comedy — jEneas in the 
first, and Dante himself in the last, being supposed 
eye-witnesses therein — a minuteness of detaU is 
dramatically proper, and constitutes that verisimi- 
litude, which is so charming ; yet that they, and 
especially that the Christian Dante, should adopt 
such a mode of describing that unknown world of 
shades, and, having adopted it, should execute it 
with such adepth of body and intensity of colour 
throughout, is as strongly characteristic of the na- 
tional propension to materialism of a certain kind, 
as the very different conception and treatment of 
a like awful subject by Milton, — deeply imbued as 
he was with the spirit of the great Italian poet who 
preceded him, and in some degree constrained by the 
necessity of poetry, — is of the predominance of a 
contrary tendency in a people of northern origin. 

For the reverse of what has been just said of the 
Greeks and Italians, is generally true of all the na- 
tioni of Keltic, Scandinavian, or Teutonic descent, h 

i J 
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A rigorous climate, a cloudy atmosphere, immense 
fbrests, and the barrier of a frozen or a stormy 
ocean, made these as habitually the dwellers in caves 
and woods as those were in the open air. They 
sought their refuge for months from the unlovely 
ikce of nature, in huts* under ground, and their 
jo)^ in a winter of intoxication.f The most dark- 
some recess of the forest was the abode of the 
Druid priest J, where the divinities of the ruthless 
superstition of ancient Britain and Gaul were not 
wnfrequently appeased by human sacrifices. Too 
rude and impatient to cultivate the builder's or the 
sculptor's art, they had no temples but interwoven 
foliage, nor altars but the raised turf. They prayed 
to or consulted their gods in gloom and in fear, but 
they did not represent them by any image or sym- 
bol. ^ From the earliest period in which we know 
any thing certain of those vast nations, the Scandi- 
navians and Germans of the Roman Empire, down 
to the present hour, whithersoever they have mi- 
grated, and in the exact proportion in which they 
have preserved the purity of their northern blood, 

• Solent ct sublerraneos specus aperire, eoeque multo in- 
■uper fimo one^an^ suffugium hiemi. — Tacit, Germ. 16. 

t Si indulseris ebrietali, auggerendo qiiantum concupiscunt, 
haud minus facile vitiis, quam ormis, vincentur. — Tadl. Gervu 
23. 

i Nemore ilu nmolii 

Incolili* lucis. — Phartal. I. t. 453, -154. 

§ Ceterum, nee cohibtre psrietibus Deos, neque in ullam 
humani orii spedem adsimulare, ex magnitudine ccBlestium 
arbitranlur ; lucoi ac nemora con^ccrant, Deommque nomi- 
invident.— 
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w-e may trace in their manners first, and subse- 
quently in tlieir Jiterature, a comparative neglect 
of die common face of nature, or, at least, a con- 
stant habit of regarding external images in as&oci- 
Btion with the workings of the mind, a fondness 
for a shadowy and unreal romance, a seeking after 
the abstract and the mysterious, and a passion for 
dsEcending into the depths of the spiritual being 
of man. Hence, if there be fewer mere pictures 
fiir the mind's eye in the northern poetry, it speaks 
more awfully to the conseience and to the afTecttons 
of humanity, than that of Italy or of Greece. 

III. Dut neither the spirit of the old 
paganism, nor that strong addiction to ob- 
jects of sense, of which Ihave just been speaking, so 
strikingly distinguishes the classic writers from those 
of modern Europe, as their conception and expres- 
sion of the passion of Love, and their utter ignorance 
or disregard of the Point of honour. Tiie origin and 
growth of that gentle yet almost despotic empire, 
which tlie weaker and the fairer sex at present ex- 
ercises over the stronger, in every civilized country 
in the world, are, for the greater part, the work of 
Christianity and Chivalry, The reverse of such a 
state of feeling is a general characteristic of the 
writings of the Greeks and Romans, though in dif- 
ferent degrees, and still remains so of the manners 
of all those nations on whom the light of the Gospel 
has not yet shone. By the holy religion of Christ 
polygamy and concubinage were forbidden, and 
marriage became indissoluble and more honourable ; 
by it women were declared equal objects of its pre- 
cepts and jouit-heirs of its promises, and ahusbaad'a 
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love and care became the acknowledged rights of 
the Christian wife. Beyond this, however, it did 
not immediately operate. Indeed, what with an 
increasing barbarism of manners, and the constant 
pestilence of a corrupt and corrupting priesthood, 
very much of that mysterious dignity which the 
history as well as the spirit of the Gospel had con- 
ferred on women, was destroyed ; when, in conse- 
quence of an event among the most singular and 
voaderful in the annals of mankind, it recovered, 
or, perhaps, fully developed, a splendour, never 
thenceforth to be obscured, but in an eclipse of 
Christian civilization itself. That event was the first 
Crusade. There is, indeed, but little or no ground 
in history, for believing that any such system of ro- 
muitic police as that known by the name of knight- 
eriintry, ever existed in fact ; but there can be no 
douBt that the spirit of chivalry, which so long en- 
nobled, and even now occasionally softens and ele- 
vates, the nations of Europe, began to grow strong 
and genera], amidst the individual combats and dis- 
organized state of society, consequent upon the 
breaking up of the vast armaments of the oriental 
CrusadeiB. The authors of such romances as Ama- 
dis de Gaul and Palmerin of England, and some 
others, of which I venture to think more favourably 
than Cervantes seems to have done, must, surely, 
have relied upon some prevailing tradition or cor- 
respondent feeling amongst the expected readers 
or auditors. If such works did not originate in 
the recollection or tradition of a knight-errantry 
in fact, beyond a question, the universal popu- 
larity which they enjoyed throughout all classes 
c 4 
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of Bociety, must have materially strengthened the' 
chivalrous spirit, which Christianity and Gothic 
blood equally tended in different ways to produce. 
It is impossible to peruse any work of the imagin- 
ation amongst the classic remains, without feeling 
the absence of the knightly point of honour in man 
and woman ; it is one of the most signal and ge- 
nera! differences existing between the old and the 
new world of literature. It ought lo he firmly ap- 
prehended, before we seriously peruse the uncieat 
writers, otherwise we shall never judge of theni 
aright. Its results are chiefly, but not exclusively, 
to the advantage of the moderns : it has created 
romances, and inspired a now and universal interest 
into dramatic poetry ; but at the same time it has 
been the source of infinite extravagances and unna- 
tural combinations. Id a word, the modems hcve 
gained by it in passion and size, what they hav« ia 
numerous instances lost by it in taste and justpro- 
portion. To succour the distressed, and to d^end 
the weak, in all cases, was thebounden duty i)f the 
real or imaginary knight ; but more especia.'ly was 
he sworn to relieve, at any hazard, a woman from 
difficulty, and to protect her from danger <x insult, 
at the expense of his life. Hence, and 
Jrom the ground of that reverential atten- 
tion to women, common to all the nations of 
northern origin*, (and which operates, even in the 
present day, to produce that more august concep- 
tion of the wedded union, which so widely and so 

* Jnessc quinetiam (Jcemims) sanctum illiquid ct proTidum 
putant ; nee aut cunailia eaniin Bspemantur, aut rraponji 
negligunl. — Tacil, Gerai. B, 
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honourably distinguishes the English, Dutch, Ger- 
man, Norwegian, and other northern races from the 
Italians,) grew up, on the part of the knight, and 
subsequently of the gentleman, who is his Buccesgor, 
that respectful courtesy, that dignified submission, 
to all women in general, as such, which when kin- 
dled into passion for some one in particular, becomes 
the sacred and enlivening flame, by which every 
faculty of the miod is developed, every affection of 
the heart purified, and which alone can promise 
happiness on earth, by a satisfaction of the instinc- 
tive appetite, in the light and under the sanction of 
a spiritual union. So pervading has the combined 
action of Christianity and Chivalry, in this respect, 
been on all the people of modem Europe, that there 
is scarcely one among the many amatory poets who 
have lived since the revival of" letlers, in whose 
writings a new and exalting influence is not dis- 
tinctly, although too oiVen unintentionally, per- ■ 
ceptihle. There are, indeed, various degrees of 
this refinement and tenderness in the moderns, as 
there are various degrees of the sensual theory 
of the ancients ; but enough exists of either kind in 
each respectively, to justify us in distinguishing the 
love of Christendom as the passion of Affection — 
the love of Paganism as the passion of Appetite. 
The brilliant figures and subtle refine- p^^^^ 
inents of Plato and of his profound and elo- 
quent interpreters, form a merely nominal exception 
to the applicability of the foregoing remarks ; — the 
distinctions taken in that school having reference to 
the origin, condition, and final destiny of the soul, or 
reason of man. Even taken in its lower Eense, the 
divine or highest love of the Platontsti was neither 
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6tted for, nor in fact ever reached the poeta. It 
was indeed a noble effort of the pure imagin- 
ation, and to ardent and exalted minds it might 
seem an explanation of their own internal work- 
ings; but such a reciprocal appetency of spirits, 
springing from a predestined and immutable sym- 
pathy, was not that human love which could be 
sung upon the lyre. 

Dante and Another view of this theory may be dis- 
PetrudL covered in Petrarch and in the minor pieces 
of Dante, when the love had become human, but was, 
for tlie roost part, uninspired by any real passion. 
Petrarch, indeed, was excellent in whatever character 
he wrote. Troubadour or Platonist ; but he seldom 
combined both these modes of thinking and feeling 
into one action of the heart. Passionate here, meta- 
phyeical there, he rarely concenters hta passion and 
his metaphysics. To make that double action one, 
to impregnate philosophy with passion — to purify the 
heart and to soften the mind — to Platonize, as it 
were, humanity, and to humanise Platonism — this 
was left undone by Dante and Petrarch, and per> 
haps never could have been effected by any of the 
descendants of the ancient Romans. The mind of 
the old poets was rarely introverted on itself; and 
the same objective spirit is manifest in the verse, 
the philosophy, and the religion of the Christian in- 
habitants of Italy. 

spenierand The Supplying of this deficiency, and 
sKsispsarE, jjig consequent perfecting of the theory of 
Love, is the work of English poets. In Spenser 
and Shakspeare preeminently, and in a subordinate 
but delightful variety and degree in many parts of 
the Shokspearian dramatists, in particular poems of 
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Donne, Lovelace, Herrick, Carew, and Coleridge, 
and in the oJder Scotch poets, may be found that 
exquisite intenningling of philosophy, passion, and 
domestic fondness, which we all feel at once to be 
the earthly one thing needful of the virtuous mind, 
and believe to be the best consummation of our im- 
perfect nature in this stage of our being. The 
spirit is loved for itself alone — ou~o nafl' aiii fu5' 
aSiou, fiowiiiSif all ti* — (to quote what cannot be 
translated), but it Is loved through the instrument- 
ality of the purified passions ; for beauty in Platonic 
style, is the virtue of the body, as virtue Is the beauty 
of the mind ; and that Love is imperfect, which 
affects to reject either the one or the other. 

I have now made, in a summary way, 
the few remarks which seemed to me of 
general importance to the classical studies of a 
youthful scholar. But, conscious as I am, that the 
tendency of some of the foregoing observations 
may appear objectionable, on the one band, from 
the collation of the ancienis and moderns, and from 
the exceptions taken to the use of Latin as a mean 
for learning Greek ; and on the other hand, fearing, 
in these days when theories of what is called a sci- 
entific education seem likely to drive all taste and 
learning out of the country, tliat it might be inferred 
that my intention was in any respect to lower the 
rank or esllmallon of those languages themselves ; 
I must not finish this introduction without most 
earnestly protesting against any such conclusion, 
so contrary to my judgment and my inclinations. 

• Plnlo. Sfinpos. " Ilself alone by it5Elf, elemallj one and 
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However one of those tongues may be an imper- 
fect exponent of the other, it is in itself adniir' 
able. Nay, 1 think all the great masters of the 
ancient literatures had this one natural advantage 
over all, who, in modern times, have attempted to 
tread in their footsteps in the race of immortality. 
The Greek and the Roman caught, each fron:i his 
mother's lips, a language which gave them heroic 
mastery in the contest, without any labour of their 
own. We may even now hear them cliallengkng 
posterity in charmed accents, and daunting our 
rivalry widi armour of celestial temper. 

I am not one whose lot it has been to grow old 
in literary retirement, devoted to classical studies 
with an exclusiveness which might lead to an over- 
weening estimate of these two noble languages. 
Few, I will not say evil, were the days allowed to 
me for such pursuits ; and I was constrained, still 
young and an unripe scholar, to forego ihem for the 
duties of an active and laborious profession. They 
are now amusements only, however delightful and 
improving. Far am 1 from assuming to under- 
stand all their riches, all their beauty, or all their 
power ; yet I can profoundly feel their immeasure- 
able superiority in many important respects to all 
we call modern ; and I would fain think that there 
are many even among my younger readers who can 
now, or will hereafter, sympathize with the expres- 
fiion of my ardent admiration. Greek — the shrine 
of the genius of the old world ; as universal as our 
race, as individual as ourselves ; of infinite 
flexibility, of indefatigable strength, ' "'' 
the complication and the distinctness of nature 
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ielf; to which nothing was vulgar, from which nothing 
was excluded; speaking to the ear like Italian, speak- 
ing to the mind like English ; with words like pictures, 
with words like the gossamer film of the summer ; at 
oBce the variety and the picturesqueness of Hnmer, 
the gloom and the intensity of ffischylus ; not com- 
pressed to the closest by Thucydides, not fathomed 
to the bottom by Plato, not sounding with all its 
thunders, nor lit up with all its ardours even under 
the Promethean touch of Demosthenes I And 
Latin — the voice of empire and of war, of law and 
of the state ; inferior to its half-parent and 
rival in the embodying of passion and in '"^ 
the distinguishing of thought, but equal to it in 
sustaining the measured march of history, and 
superior to it in the indignant declamation of moral 
satire*; stamped with the mark of an imperial and 
despotizing republic ; rigid in its construction, par- 
simonious in its synonymes; reluctantly yielding to 
the flowery yoke of Horace, although opening 
glimpses of Greek-like splendour in the occasional 
inspirations of Lucretius ; proved, indeed, to the 
uttermost by Cicero, and by him found wanting; 
yet majestic in its bareness, impressive in its con- 
ciseness; the true language of history, instinct with 
the spirit of nations, and not with the passions of 
individuals; breathing the maxims of the world, 
and not the tenets of the schools ; one and uniform 

lympathizec] with, Juvcng). b it pastJIik' to put lulo Greek 
luch linei ai these ? 

" SuRHDUm crede nefas ajiimam prtcfcire pudori, 
Et propter vitam (iiendl perilere causai." — VIII. S3-4, 
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in its air and spirit, whether touched by the stem 

and hauglity Sallust, by the open and discursive 
Livy, by the reserved and thoughtful Tacitus. 

These inestimable advantages, which no modem 
skill can wholly counterpoise, are known and Teltby 
the scholar alone. He has not failed, in the sweet 
and silent studies of his youth, to drink deep at 
those sacred fountains of all that is just and beau- 
tiful in human language. The thoughts and the 
words of the master. spirits of Greece and of Rome, 
are inseparably blended in his memory ; a sense of 
their marvellous harmonies, their exquisite fitness, 
their consummate polish, has sunken for ever in his 
heart, and thence throws out light and fragrancy 
upon the gloom and the annoyances of his maturer 
years. No avocations of professional labour will 
make liim abandon their wholesome study ; in the 
midst of a thousand cares he will find an hour to 
recur to his boyish lessons — to re-peruse them ia 
the pleasurable consciousness of old associations, 
and in the clearness of manly judgment, and to 
apply them to himself and to the world with supe- 
rior profit. The more extended his sphere of 
learning in the literature of modern Europe, the 
more deeply, thijugh the more wisely, will he re- 
verence that of classical antiquity : and in declining 
age, when the appetite for magazines and reviews, 
and the ten-times repeated trash of the day, has 
failed, he will retire, as it were, within a circle of 
schoolfellow friends, and end his secular studies, 
as he began them, with his Homer, his Horace, 
and his Shakspeare. 
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THE ILIAD AND ODYSSEY. 



It is not strictly within the plan of this work to 
enter into any systematic discussion of the genuine- 
nesa or the history of the several poems, tlie moral 
and poetical characters of which I have alone or 
principally proposed to myself to examine. Whe- 
ther they were written by the persons whose names 
they bear in our days or not, their intrinsic merits, 
and, consequently, their rank in Greek literature, 
must remain the same, and be equally a worthy 
object of our studious inquiries. I might, perhaps, 
therefore, have declined, without impropriety, any 
notice of what, for the sake of brevity, may be 
termed the Homeric Question ; and surely, except 
so far as early associations are concerned in pic- 

" Tbc biuiil old man of Scio's rack j jsle," 

we may afford to be calm investigators of this curious 
problem of literary history,* The solution of it, 

■ It ii relaCed, htiweter, of Villuison, whose publicallon of 
the Veoetiui Scholia furaisbed Wolf with the main found- 
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one way or the other, cannot affect our estimate of 
the worth of the Homeric poetry. Whether all the 
poems that are now vulgarly attributed to Homer 
were his production — whether the two great epics, 
both or oiie of them only, can lay claim to such 
parentage, and whether Homer was one or several 
— seem questions of critical, rather than poetical, 
interest; the Iliad and the Odyssey exist; we have 
them in our hands, and we should not set them the 
less in honour, though we were to doubt the im- 
press of any single Homer's hand, any more than 
we should cease to reverence the genius or the 
ruins of Rome, because shepherds or worse may 
have laid the first stone of her walls. 

It is this very excellence, however, of the Ho- 
meric poetry, and the apparent peculiarity of tbe 
instance, together with the celebrity of the con- 
troversy, to which the bold suggestion of Wolf in 
modern times has given birth, that seem to compel 
me to devote a few pages to a notice of the points 
ia question. I shall content myself, nevertheless, 
in general, with stating shortly what has been urged 
against the genuineness of the verses, or ut least 
of the present ibrm, of the Iliad and Otiyasey, re- 
ferring the student to the introductions themselves 
for what affects the other Homeric poems, and 



ation of his system, tbat be could not contain his inilignatla^fl 
against the audacious attempt, or oyercomc the regret he Ml 
at bmine unwillingly furnisbed materials for il ; an indig- 
nation and regret, not spparenlly worthy of B pliiloBOphical 
lover of tbe truth. 
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leaving him to weigh the objections against his awn 
prepoBSesaiona, and to judge for himself. 

I believe there is no distinct trace of any HomH'i 
doubt having ever been entertained of the "'"^'"™- 
personal existence of Homer, as the author of the 
lliadat least, till the closeof the seventeenth and be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, when two French- 
men, Francis Hedelin, better known as the Ahb6 
d'Aubignac, and Charles Perrault*, first suggested 
some hints of a theory respecting the compo- 
sition of that poem, which has been since de- 
veloped with such profound learning and such won- 
derful talent by Wolf and Heyne, that its original 
authors are now almost forgotten. But long before 
Wolf had turned bis attention to this subject, a 
much greater man than either of the two French- 
men just mentioned, bad published at Naples a 
work, unknown to Wolf, in which was sketched, 
with sufficient clearness, the outline of the precise 
theory to be found in the Prolegomena of the Ger- 
man. The " Scienza Nuova" of Giambattista Vico, 
the second and complete edition of which appeared 
in 1730, was intended by its author to be the 
Novum Organum of politico-historical knowledge ; it 
is, chiefly from its enigmatical style and form, one 
of the obscurest books of modern times; and Vice's 
uncompromising reasoning a priori, which, seeking 

• The Utler, in hk •' Parellele des Ancient el dpsModemesi " 
and the ftinnec, in liia " CoDjeclurea Acad^niiqueB, ou Disser- 
taiion sur Tlliade." Hedelin maintained tliaL Ilie Iliad was 
made up " ex iragtediii et Toriia canticis de trivio, mendicoruai 

drculaUH-um, u la man&re ilea cliaTisona du Fonlneufi"-— 
VVoir, Pro. 3e. in not. 
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no aid from history, will let no history stand in its 
way, is not likely to make any one a convert to his 
whole system. But parts of it have of late years 
been adopted or approved by very distinguished 
writers ; Niebuhr is largely indebted to its views 
of the early history and real character of the Roman 
state ; and the praiseworthy labours of M. Michelet* 
promise to extend the fame and influence of Vioo 
farther than the elaborate puzzle of the original 
Italian would ever allow. As to the Homeric poems, 
Vico first declares that the Pisistratidae arranged 
and divided, or caused the poems of Homer to be 
arranged and divided, ifito the Hiad and Odyssey; 
and that it might be understood how very confused 
the mass of materials must previously have be^s, 
by observing the infinite diversities of style in the 
one poem and the other. He supposes the Homer 
of the Odyssey to have belonged tp the western, 
and the Homer of the Iliad to the north-eastern, 
Greece ; and he finally advances to the conclusion, 
that that had happened to Homer, which had hap- 
pened to the Trojan war ; which, although it formed 
a celebrated era in history, could not be allowed 
by the enlightened critic to have ever in fact taken 
place f ; and that in truth Homer was an individual 
poet in idea only — or himself an idea or imaginary 
representative of a people who had no history but 

* Principes de la philosophle de I'histoire, traduits de la 
Scienza Nuova de J. B. Vico, par Jules Michelet. Paris, 1827. 

\ Pascal said, " Homer wrote a romance ; for nobody can 
believe that Troy and Agamemnon had any more existence 
than the golden apple. He had no intention to write a historjr, 
but merely to amuse us." — Seward's Anec* Sujyp, 249. 
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" E certamente," says this modem Hera- 
clituE, " ee, come della guerra Trojaua, cosi di 
Omero, non foBscro certi gran vestigi rimasti, a 
tante difficulta si dtrebbe c/i Omero fosse slato ^tUo 
un poeta d' idea, il quale non fa particular kuomo 
in naiwa. Ma tali difficulta, ed iiisiememente i 
poemi di luipervenutici sembrano farci cotalforzadi 
affermarlo per la metta, eke quest' Omero ma egli statu 
un idea; oevero earattere eroico di huomini Greet, 
in qaanto east narravano canUindo la loro storia."* 

The flubstance of this theory, as it is more dis- 
tincily Stated by Wolf and Heyne and their nuiH' 
berless follDwers in (iermany, is, that whether any 
sucb person as Homer ever lived or not, the Iliad 
* and the Odyssey were not composed entirely by 
him or by any other individual, but are compila- 
tions, methodized, indeed, and arranged by fucees- 
Give editors, but still compilations of minstrelsies, 
the works of various poets in the heroic age, all 
having one common theme and direction, — the 
of Troy and the exploits and adventures of the 
several Grecian chiefs engaged in it. And, how- 
ever startling this theory may appear at first sight, 
howeverunlikeanythingof which wc may haveheard, 
and however impossible in the age in which wc 
now live, there are nevertheless some arguments in 
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its favour that, with all calm and serious inquirers, 
will ever save it from neglect or contempt.* 

It is said that the argument drawn from 

Argument. " 

the apparently undoubting belief of the 
earliest as well as of the greatest writers of Greece 
afler the Homeric age, and from the general con- 
sent of all mankind in the same faith ever since» 
proves too much ; — that besides the Iliad, Odyssey, 
Batrachomyomachia, Hymns, and Epigrams, at least 
twentyf other poems were in former times ascribed 
to Homer, — that many passages of these poems 

* Bentley, before Yico, expressed an opinion something 
similar on the history and compilation of the Iliad. " Homer 
ivrote a sequel of songs and rhapsodies to be sung by himself 
for small earnings and good cheer, at festivals and other days 
of merriment : the Iliad he made for the men, and the 
Odysseis for the other sex. These loose songs were not col- 
lected together in the form of an epic poem till about 500 
years after.*' — Letter to N, N. by Fhileleuth. Upsiens. s. 7, 
Dean Prideaux had anticipated Bentley. ** The chest he left in 
the keeping,*' says he, •* of Hafs9, one of his wives ; and out of it, 
after his death, was the Koran compiled, in the same manner 
as Homer's rhapsodies were out of the loose poems of that 
poet." — Life of Mahomet. But, in truth, this parallel is de- 
fective. Mohammed's revelations were, in general, committed 
to writing immediately, on palm leaves, mutton bones, and 
other such rude materials ; although Abubeker, who made the 
first collection, and Othman, who made the last, certainly bor- 
rowed some parts from the memories of the Prophet's com- 
panions and wives, especially Ali and Ayesha, 
I Amazonia. Epigoni. 

Thebaid. Epithalmia« 

Arachnomachia. Epicichlides. 

Geranomachia. Capra. 

Iresione* Ilias Minor, &c.. &c. 

Fabric, ib. II. c. 2. 
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are preserved which contain variances from, and 
even direct contradictions* of, the tenor of the 
Iliad; — that in the age of Herodotus f the Cyprian 
verses and the Epigoni were commonly considered 
as Homeric poems ; — that Thucydides quotes J the 
Hymn to Apollo exactly in the same tone in which 
he quotes, or speaks of, the Iliad; — that neverthe! ess 
there is now a general opinion, on the part of all 
modem scholars, as there was amongst all the 
Alexandrian critics, that these Hymns are not 
by the author of the Iliad; — that Plato expels 
Homer from his republic on account, amongst 
many others, of a well koown passage ^ in the 
Odyssey ; — that nevertheless many of the ancients, 
as well as moderns, who did not doubt the genuine- 
ness of the Iliad, doubted and denied that of the 
Odyssey: — that there is nothing in this weakness 
of critical discernment, even when imputed to such 
great writers as Herodotus, Thucydides, and Plato, 
which should surprise the attentive student of the 
old Greek hterature, it being evident that in the 
times of the republican independence, the investi' 
gation of the genuineness of national compositions 
formed no part even of scientific criticism, much 
leas of the general duties of the philosopher j 

■ In the little Iliud, Ni;opUilemiis is represented as earn 
JEoeus pritoner nn board hb ship. See pas!, in Fiaigm,, 
compare wilh Iliad T'. ii. 307-8. 

Kol nilci iralSair, mi Ktv itfjdfiaBf yintrrv. 
Then nhall jEneas o'er the Trojans reign, 
And children's children bis great line mamfain. 

\ Euterp. 1 17. Melpom. 32. 

I Lib. III. 104. ^ A', u. Ail, 
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historian ; — that as Herodotus and Thucydides 
quote Homer merely for historical evidence, so Plata 
censures him for moral or political reasons, for which 
purposes a reference to these poems was equally 
proper, whether the common belief as to their 
origin were founded in fact or not; — that in mo- 
dern Europe, indeed, at the revival of letters, this 
branch of criticism became of paramount import- 
ance, and conferred the greatest benefits on awak- 
ening learning, by rescuing the genuine relics of 
ancient Greece and Rome from the mass of fiction 
and interpolation, which a superstitious barbarism 
of manners and intellect for seven centuries had 
accumulated upon them ; — but that the early Greeks 
knew no literature except their own, and thai, con- 
sidering how little attention even we, with our 
different habits and capabilities, ever, till within the 
last fifty years, paid to the mere external history 
of our earliest works, we have no reason to think it 
unaccountable that the chronicler, the historian, or 
even the philosopher of old Greece, either never 
doubted, or but hinted their doubts as to the ge- 
nuineness of a body of popular poetry, supposed to 
be of Asiatic growth, and of an antiquity open to 
nothing but conjecture. 

It is further said, that the art of writing, and the 
use of manageable writing materials, were entirely, 
or all but entirely, unknown in Greece and its islands 
at the supposed date of the composition of the Iliad 
and Odyssey; — that, if so, these poems could not 
have been committed to writing during the time 
of such their composition ; — that, in a question of 
comparative probabilities like this, it is a much 
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grosser improbability that even the single Iliad, 
amounting, after all curtailments and expungings, 
to upwards of 15,000 hexameter lines, should have 
been actually conceived and perfected in the brain 
of one man, with no other help but his own or 
others' memory, than that it should in fact be the 
result of the labours of several distinct authors; — 
that if the Odyssey be counted, the improbability 
is doubled ; — that if we add, upon the authority of 
Thucydides and Aristotle, the Hymns and Margites, 
n^t to say the Batrachomyomachia, that which was 
improbable becomes morally impossible ; — that all 
that has been so oflen said as to the fact of as 
many verses or more having been committed to 
memory, is beside the point in question, which is 
not whether 15,000 or 30,000 lines may not be 
learnt by heart from print or manuscript, but whe- 
ther one man can originally compose a poem of that 
length, which, rightly or not, shall be tliought to 
be a perfect model of symmetry and consistency of 
parts, without the aid of writing materials ;- — that, 
admitting the superior probability of sucli an achieve- 
ment in a primitive age, we know nothing actually 
similar or analogous to it; and that it so transcends 
the common limits of intellectual power, as at the 
least to merit with as much justice as the opposite 
opinion the character of improbability. 

The precise fact, whether alphabetical characters 
were absolutely unknown in Greece in the Homeric 
age, is declared by Heyne* to be immaterial to 

* " Tsm pBrum eonjuncla est cum yuffistione de Homeri- 
carum cirmlnum antiquilate ilia quffislio de urtis scribendi 
intento; tantum abest ut en rundum dieputationJs conitiluen 
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the argument. Known or not, it is indisputable 
that, down to a period later by two centuries than 
the latest date of Homer, there were no materials 
which a Greek author could have employed for the 
ordinary purposes of literary composition. Of what 
avail is it to prove that some Greeks had the art of 
carving an inscription on marble or wood ? How 
is the alleged difficulty removed by presenting the 
poet — and a blind poet too — with a pen of iron 
and some plates of lead ? If there is any weight in 
the objection, that no one person could have com- 
posed the Iliad and Odyssey by force of mere 
mental retention alone, nothing will ever dispose 
of it, excepting a demonstration that the poet had 
some manageable substance upon which to write. 
In fact, is not the presumption almost irresistible, 
that the appearance of the first prose writer must 
have been nearly coincident with the introduction 
of some superior facilities for composition ? Until 
writing is common to some class or other in a 
nation, all compositions will be in verse, because 
verse alone can be borne in memory ; but the 
moment that paper, or parchment, or even a 
smoothed hide is to be had, the chronicler in 
prose invariably comes forward. Do we suppose 
that, amongst a people which had already produced 
— qvjocunque modo — the Homeric and Hesiodic 
poems, there really was no person born competent 
or disposed to write in prose before Pherecydes of 
Scyros, or Cadmus of Miletus ? If so, how do we 

posset ! Inventum multis saeculis antecessit usum frequen- 
tiorem, et in asre saxoque substiterat, donee inventa esset materia 
habilior." VIII. p. 797. 
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'account for such an outburst of historical and phi- 
losopliical writers in prose, as immediately followed, 
whilst the national genius and fondness for poetry 
abated not a jot? 

The more sagacious of those who maintain the 
unity and authorship of Homer, have seen and ac- 
knowledged the truth of the preceding remarks. 
It is admitted by Mr.Milman*, one of tJie very ablest 
oftheopponentsof Wolf, that even M. Kreuser's ar- 
gument f, in favour of an early introduction of letters 
and writing in Greece, leaves the main question un> 
decided. Indeed, Kreuaer himself is a follower of 
Wolf upon the fundamental point in dispute. M. 
Merian, in a very clever essay read to the Academy 
of Berlin in 1789, part of which is quoted in the 5th 
volume of Cesarotti's edition of the Iliad, p. 120., 
takes the same position ; he denies to Hamer 
the use of pen, paper, and ink, but says he might 
have done very well without them. Tliis is the 
material issue. M. Merian, after many irrelevant 
instances of learning by heart from book or recita- 
tion, alleges the example of the Italian improvisa- 
tor! and of Tasso, who, he says, composed 400 
stanzas of his Jerusalem, equal to 3200 verses, 
without ever writing them down. What authority 
is there for this story of Tasso ? And, unless 
there be Tasso's own word for it, who will believe 
that he never tried one of those stanzas on paper, 
or slate, or ivory ? Besides, it is well known that 
Tasso had, during many years of learned leisure, 

* QiHUterly Review, i!i*, 121.; a beautiful uid cogent 
•rgument in favour of (be original unity of Ihe Iliad and Iba 
OdysMy neb taken eeparatelj, 

I Vorfrage ueber Homeros. 
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meditated and arranged the plan of his poem, and 
drawn up numerous sketches of it. Tliese 400 
stanzas, therefore, at most, were but the filling up 
of a picture, tlie outline of which had been already 
fixed. However, I for my own part doubt the fact 
altogether, as being a gratuitous improbabihty. As 
for the improvisatori, those who have ever heard 
any of their professors in England, or Italy, or in 
Spain (and the Andalueians set up for extempore 
poeta quite as much, and, for aught that can be 
seen, quite as reasonably, as the Neapolitans or 
other Italians), will surely not require a word to 
be said about them with respect to the present 
question. With a thousand common-places in their 
heads, and with a language, one half of which 
rhymes to the other half, on their tongues, these 
people may, with a very small exertion of Hkill, 
pour forth verses, as they are called, to any extent. 
A noted English wit of the present day can ia*- 
provise in rhyme even in our language as long as you 
please to listen to the amusing exhibition. What 
has such a trick as this to do with the composition 
and correction of the 30,000 hexameters of the Iliad' 
and Odyssey ? Nothing, Cesarotti, to be sure, 
talks very gravely of Macpherson's Ossian, wbicli 
he translated, as an instance of poetry of consider- 
able extent composed by a poet to whom writing was 
unknown. Upon the history and character of this 
English Ossian all sober critics are now pretty well 
agreed. But lately, in the affecting narrative of 
the imprisonment of Silvio Pelhco*, we have that 

" " Moroneelli nel suo sotteiraneo avea composti itioiti 
Tersi d'una gisn beUezu. Me li sndnTS recitando, e 
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unfortunate person declaring that he and his friend 
Maroncelli composed many thousands of verses in 
their confinement, with nothing but the faculty of 
memory upon which to reiy. This is one of the 
best instances of the memorial power in compo- 
sition that I have foumi. Still, before even this 
can be admitted as a pertinent example, it will be 
necessary to see the verses so composed, and to 
determine the relation they bear to th^ poetry of 
the Homeric poems. For it is obvious, that the point 
in dispute is not affected by the mere fact of any 
number of loose lines having been composed under 
such circumstances : improvisation by itself is no- 
thing. Let us, however, proceed. It is urged that 
the artificial construction of the plots of the Iliad 
and Odyssey, so commonly relied on as an argument 
for the original unity of those poems, is in fact a 
demonstration that their present form cannot be 
genuine. For it is certain, from the censure of 
Horace, and the unquestioned testimony of all an- 
tiquity, that the cyclic poets, who, were contem- 
porary with, or followed in order of time the age 
of Homer, one and all, without a single exception, 
composed their works upon a plan the very re- 
verse of that which the critics praise so highly 
in the structure of the Iliad and Odyssey. It 

|K>De?a altri. lu pure ne roinponevii, c I! rccilnva. £ la 
■UMtra Dieiuoris eserritavasi a ritenere tuttn ciu. Mirabile R) 
la cspadtB, che acquiBtamniO di poetare lunghe produiioni a 
memorn, limarfe c tornBrle ■ limare infinite voile, e ridarle n 
quel segno mcdosimo di pouibile flniteiiH che aTremo atienulo 
scriTendole. MaroDccili compose cos) ik poco a poco, e rilenne 
in mente parecchie migliaja di Yeni lirici ed epiei. lo feci la 
tragedia di Leoniero da Dertona e varic altre coiie." — Ls mU 
Priponi, C. 75. 
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may be seen, as well from the poem of Qaintus 
Smyrnfeus, which is founded on the yEthiopis, Ilias 
Parva, and Ilii Excidium of Arctinus and Lesches, 
as from the epitomes of many of the other old 
cyclic poems, still preserved in the fragments of 
the ChreKtomalhia of Proclus, if such evidence be 
not superfluous, that the authors of the Dionysiacs, 
the Thebaids, Epigoniads, Naupactica, Genealogies, 
and the other works of that sort, never dreamed of 
plunging in medias res, as it is said that Homer 
does, never laid distant trains for future cata- 
strophes, as Mr. Milman says is so remarkable in 
the Iliad, never carried on parallel lines of nar- 
rative, never took thought for a beginning, a middle, 
or an end. They uniformly begin with the egg, 
and conclude, when the war or the pedigree is at 
an end. They have no hero, in favour of whose 
dramatic superiority all others are depressed ; they 
have no single primary action, relieved by episodes ; 
they are ignorant of concealments, of turning 
points, of recognitions, and of windings up. Just 
as in the Indian and Persian epics, in the northern 
Eddas, in the poem of the Cid, in the early chronicles 
of every nation with which we are acquainted, one 
Story follows another story in the order of mere 
history ; and the skill and fire of the poet are shown, 
not in the artifice of grouping a hundred figures 
into one picture, but in raising admiration by the 
separate beauty of each successive image. They 
tell the tale as the tale had been told to them, ani" 
leave out nothing. 

Now, if the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
have them at this day, were previously in existeni 
or if any poems so constructed were publicly kni 
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— and known they surely must have been, as well 
from their own excellence, as from the recency and 
popularity of the general subject, — how can we 
reasonably account for the undeniable feet, that 
this brilliant example did not find a single imitator 
amongst the contemporaries or followers of Homer 
for centuries afterwards ? It cannot be said that 
no poet arose of sufficient genius to effect this ; the 
names of many of ilie old heroic poets were cele- 
brated in the best ages of Greece ; and it would 
certainly be an easier task to rival the plots than 
the poetry of the Homeric epics. At least an at- 
tempt might have been expected; and what the 
lowest poetaster now does first and best, could not 
be beyond the powers of Hesiod and the authors of 
the Theogonia. To suppose that the cyclic pnets 
of their own wilfulaess preferred 

Furtunun Frivni caiitsbo, et nobile IkIIuhi, 

is saying worse of them than Horace seems to 
mean, or than other testimonies can allow us to be- 
lieve ; to assume their ignorance of the example, is 
strangely to discredit or diminish the popularity and 
iqfluence so universally, and, as I doubt not, so truly 
ascribed to the Homeric song. Quintus Smyrnajus or 
Calaber composed bis books as a supplement to the 
unfinished Iliad. We may not rate Q.uintus very 
liighly as a poet ; but ha\'e we any right to set him 
down for such a heavy tool as to have ventured upon 
the comptetion of a divine poem, which Aristotle had 
declared absolutely perfect in its plot, if the nume- 
of former writers of supplements in 
had not been lying before his eyes? 
lomeat, that tlie Iliad handed down 
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to US, had ended, as surely it might have ended, in 
the death of Hector, and the return of Achilles in 
triumph to the Greek camp, and that the sub- 
stance of the last two books had been added by 
Quintus in the beginning of his supplement ; should 
we have commended him the more, for sagaciously 
detecting the want of finish, the premature ter- 
mination of the narrative ? And, with deference 
be it spoken, is it not possible that Aristotle might 
have lauded the plot of the Iliad nothing the less 
if the catalogue of the ships and troops had never 
been inserted ? 

Aristophanes of Byzantium, and Aristarchus, 
doubted the genuineness of the conclusion of the 
Odyssey from the 297th verse of the 23d book. 
Modern critics have very generally adopted the 
same opinion ; and Mr. P» Knight, amongst others, 
considered it as past dispute, although he was a 
warm opponent of the theory of Wolf. Let it 
be granted, therefore, to Mr. Knight, that the 
genuine poem ended with the line which describes 
Ulysses and Penelope retiring to rest after the 
slaughter of the suitors, and the recognition of each 
other. Now, the question is worth consideration, 
why the remaining lines were added ; for added, it 
is said, they were. Was the action supposed to be 
left unfinished till the consequences of so terrible a 
vengeance to Ulysses himself were made known, and 
was an amnesty between the two parties requisite to 
constitute a satisfactory termination of the poem ? 
According to the rules of the Aristotelian epic, 
we can have no hesitation in answering in the af- 
firmative to both these questions. Homers Odyssey, 
therefore, was not complete in the judgment of the 
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poet who composed tliis ancient supplement ; it 
stopped too soon; and someone — not Homer — 
was found who could write so very like him, that 
for five or six centuries the forged conclusion was 
Dever suspected. The splendid episode of the 
Necyomanteia, in the eleventh book of the Odyssey, 
is also pronounced, upon very high critical authority, 
to be spurious ; yet who will pretend to say that 
the style of the verses themselves would ever 
justify their condemnation on the score of poetical 
inferiority alone ? It must be admitted, therefore, 
by those critics who reject these large portions of 
the Homeric poems, that there leere other poets, 
bemle Homer, who had the boldness and ability to 
add whole books and parts of books to his poems 
so similar in manner and equal in merit, that early 
antiquity never doubted the identity of their au- 
thorship, and some of the greatest critics of Greece 
found, and modern critics must still find, in them 
many of the most brilliant and characteristic proofs 
of the great poet's genius. And how can any one, who 
denies the Jast book of the Iliad to have been written 
by the author of the rest, reject the theory of Wolf, 
merely on the ground that the perfect consistency of 
character in that poem could not have proceeded from 
diverse sources of invention ? Or will it be said, at 
this time of day, that the Priam, the Achilles, and the 
Helen oi' this last book are unlike or unequal to the 
•ame characters in the preceding parts of the Iliad? 
It is, indeed, confidently said, that several gaps are 
■till remaining sufficient to indicate where distinct 
poenes have been joined unskilfully together. For 
example, the lines 356—363 of the LSth Iliad, which 
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contain a dialogue between Jupiter and Juno, very 
awkwardly thrust in between the speech of Achilles 
to his Myrmidons, and the arrival of Thetis at the 
maDsion of Vulcan. And,with respect to this passage, 
it is remarkable that Zenodorus, quoted by an old 
Scholiast, maintained that it was not an interpolation 
in the common sense, but was a connecting link 
forged by the original Diasceuasts (Siaff»!U{ts-fKi) be- 
tween two distinct rhapsodies- The violent change 
of scene in the fourth book of the Odyssey, v. 620. 
from Sparta to Ithaca, is adduced as another instance 
of artificial conjunction of parts originally separate; 
and there are many others noticed in the following 
introduction : and the history of the actual preserv- 
ation of tiie Iliad and Odysaey is said to corroborate 
the probability of their fragmentary origin. Con- 
cerning this history there was no great diversity of 
opinion amongst the ancients. An almost endless 
list of authorities tends to show that the first form 
under which the people of the continent of Greece 
became acquainted with the verses of Homer was 
that of songs or metrical narratives recited by min- 
strels, probably with some musical accompaniments, 
at feasts, sacrifices, or other public solemnities. 
These minstrels or reciters were universally termed 
'PdnfijiJol, or Rhapsodes, painZt hint ioiEsl, as Pindar 
says*, because they ivorked or joined together their 
own or others' short poems, and fitted them for con- 
nected recitation-! The verses sung or recited at 
one time were called 'Pat/j^E/a, or a rhapsody, 

t The other etymology from #oj85ij, becauw the minstrels 
held a slaffin the haed whilst reciting, does 
of much attentioo* 
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I which couJd not, of course, have been of a lenzth I) 



li couJd not, of course, have been of a length 
disproportioned to the occasions which called it 
forth. A familiar instance of such u performance 
may be seep in the legend of the intrigue of Mars 
and Venus, recited by Demodocus to the lyre ia 
the eighth*, and, another, perhaps, iii the Necyo- 
manteia, in the eleventlif, book of the Odyssey. 
The Doloneia, or night adventure of Ulysses and 
Diomed, and their rencounter witli Dolon, in the 
tenth J: book of the Iliad, is said by Euetalhius to 
have been considered by the ancients as originally 
a separate poem, and to have been inwoven into the 
body of the Iliad by Pisistrntiis — ivi niunarfirou 
TiTBx**' "'( 'V loiiTii. The rhapsodes of the earlier 
ages were evidently the same as the 'AmBoI, or 
singers; these, like PhemiusandDemoilocus,seem.to 
hflte been poets, and to have recited their Own com- 
positiuns ; and thus published and preserved them 
apparently in the only way in their power. All the 
accounts we have of Homer concur in representing 
him a rhapsode of this description, wandering through 
the islands and on the Asiatic coast, and earning/ame 
and a maintenance by the recitation of his verses. 

Subsequently to this, though immediately con- 
nected with it, came a second race of rhapsodes, 
who made it their entire study and occupation to 
leara by heart and recite such already existing 
poems of other authors as had become popular ; 
whilst at the same time they were so far poets 
themselves, as not to scruple to alter, omit, or add 
to, their originals in such kind and degree as they 
thought best for the time or circumsCaDces of the 

• e*. 266. t A'. t K'. 295. 
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actual recitation. The most celebrated of diig 
second race were the Homeridas, a name given to 
a school or family of them, which had its head- 
quarters in the island of Chios, and pretended to be 
the correctest reciters of the verses of Homer. Cy- 
ntethus, one of this school, migrated to Syracuse, and 
acquired great reputation by reciting in that city.' 
His fame as a poet was so great, that the Hymn to 
Apollo was attributed to him", and it may be sus- 
pected that the well-known linesj- in that poem, 
relative to the residence and person of Homer, are 
an instance of the fraud and the talent of him or of 
some other Chian rhapsode. Certain it ia, that 
during the age of this second race, a great number 
of poets flourished, by whom it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that much of the cyclical heroic poetry, now 
or anciently existing under various names, must 
have been composed. We are told of Arctinus the 
Milesian, author of the .^thiopisj;; of Lesches the 
Lesbian, author of the Little Tliad^; of Stasinus 
the Cyprian, author of the Cyprian Verses || ; of 

• Scho. Find. Nein. Od. ii. 

t V- 172— TintAit iH)p, O'Ih H Xiif iyi 'waewoXoiaa^. 

^ In Ihe iElhiopis were related tlie eiplojth uf Memnoa M 
Troy, after tlie death of Hectnr. 

§ The Little Hind contained the hialor; of the siege, rrom 
the deith ot Achilles la tlie capture of the ciiy. 

II It is mentioned in one of the Srholiasts [II. A', I. S.) 
that Slisinus, m the commencement of the Cyprian Veraes, 
relited, that Ihe birlb of Helen had been resoiyed in a grnt 
council of the gods, who knew Tery well that she would occa- 
iion ■ bloody war between Europe and Asia, but considered 
such a war absolutely necessary in order to quiet the romplninn 
of Ihc Euth un the score of u superabundant fl'iiliiliim. ■ 
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Augins, author of the N^ttm, or Returns of the 
Grecian chiefs from Troy ; of Pisander of Camirus •, 
author of the Heracleid ; and of many others. Sub- 
sequently, for (he moBt part, to these, the names 
of Archilochus, Terpander, Alcman, Alcseus, and 
Sappho, are conspicuous ; and in the tiroes of Pisi- 
stratus and Iiis sons, we have dear evidence of the 
names and the genius of Stesichorus, Ibycus, Tyr- 
t«eu8, AnacreoR, and Simonides. 

As to the manner of the introduction of the 
Homeric poema into Greece, two stories are told. 
I. First, it is said that Lycurgus, the inu^uj. 
Spartan legislator, fell in with the poems "?" ""Jie 
of Homer during his travels in Asia; and, puemiiaio 
being charmed with them, carried them 
with him by some means and in some shape or 
Other back to his native city. The authority for 
this is a passage in a fragment of Heraclides Pon- 
tieusf , in which he says that Lycurgus, " having 
procured the poetry of Homer from tlie descendants 
of Creophylus, first introduced it into Peloponnesus." 
Julian J repeats this with advantage : " Lycurgus, 
the Spartan, first carried the poetry of Homer in a 
mass into Greece." Plutarch § finishes off the story 

Schoell Lit. Grecqiie, i. 167. I do nul remember (□ haie seea 
a refetence ID this in any edition of Mr. Malthus's work. 

* Tbe Aleiandrians assigned to Pisander the first rank 
BmongBl heroic poets after Homer and Hesiod. 

f In ftagm. noKntiay. — tV 'O/tiipov TBdiEnv rapil tin ixo. 
^inly KpcD^iJAou haSi>y, Tpvrai tttnintntr (is \ifkintiiiVD3av. 

\ lunuHipyiis i AoKcIiu^ulvuis iSp6v Tpanot th Hji' 'EUutta 
iniiuvf tiir 'Ojnifxiu imljjoii', — V. H. liii. 14. 

^ *EjhT a Nol 70?; 'Qfiiipoa iroitnLOJTiv tmrj(6tv rpSTor, tr 
laiKi, Jrapk Tail itrY6iriiit to7i KAcofitiADii (^c) GiarTifMifi/KHi, Kai 
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in his usual manner : " There (in Asia) Lycui^us 
first fell in with the poems of Homer, probably in 
ihe keeping of the descendants of CleophyluB ; he 
wrote them out eagerly, and collected them toge- 
ther for the purpose of bringing them hither into 
Greece; for there was already at that time an ob- 
scure rumour of these verses amongst the Greeks, 
but a few only possessed some scattered fragments 
of this poetry, which was circulated in a chance 
manner. Lycurgus had the principal hand 
making it known." This CreopbyJus or Cleophylus, 
a Samian, is said to have been Homer's host i 
Samos, and a poet himself.* The nucleus of fact 
in this story may probably consist in this; — that Ly- 
curgus became better acquainted with the Homeric 
verses amongst the Ionian rhapsodes, and succeeded 
in introducing, by means of his own or others 
memory, some connected portions of them into 
western Greece. That he wrote them all out is, at 
we may see, so far as the original authority goe>, 
due to the ingenious biographer alone. 

From the time of Lycurgus to that of Solon, we 
hear nothing further of Homer, except that de- 
tached rhapsodies of the Homeric poetry were 
publicly recited at Athens, without any connection 

Tu (!?( Biifa Tuy ii-Si' ifiiaipi »api Tori 'EM-Tjirir. iniirn^n 
li ail iroAXol n^pii tiiri trropJiiii' t^i toi^ithui &s Itux* tia^t- 
potxfVTj!. yviaplfiTji' Si a&r^fr ^wAurra Kal Ttpo/ros ^ocTjffc AtfteoSl^ 
yat. — Vii. Lycurgi. 

• The Cspture of (Echalia [OixoAloj 'AXmirii), one of |be 
earliest poems in the heroic cvduE, v/at stttibuted lo this Cra^ 
phylus; and the Motj is, thnl Ihe plan of the work waa g(mk 
lohim by Homer himseir. 
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■with each other, or any reference to a whole. 
Amongst these rhapsodies, the Ait*!, or Embassy 
to Achilles ; the 'AyJ. eViTa^M!, or Funeral Games ; 
the 'OirXoxoiuc, or the Arms of Achilles, the t^linpa, 
or Euryclea'a washing the feet of Ulysses; the 
Mmnjifoipsyta, or Slaughter of the Suitors; the 
N(Kirtipa*T£.'a, or Intercourse of Ulysses with the 
Dead; tA it niSx?., or to iv AantSa.'fwn, the Vifiits of 
TeiemachuB to Nestor and Meneiaus, and many 
others, were popular, and were separately repeated 
by the rhapsodes, as their own taste, or the inclination 
of the people, induced a preference. There is no 
mention of any such poems as the Iliad or Odyssey. 
Solon, a true poet himself, found the matter in this 
state, and was the first to direct that the pieces 
recited, should follow one another in a narrative se- 
ries, not the end of the action before the beginning, 
as had previously been common ; and he seems in 
this manner to have effected a fafi;, or c!fii.ni, that 
is, an arrangement of the rhapsodies, in somelhing 
of an epic order. It is difficult to understand 
the great merit of Solon in this achievement, 
if, at the very time, he and the rhapsodes had a 
common written copy of the Iliad and Odyssey in 
their possession. Indeed, had the present form of 
these two poems been familiar to the people, or 
even to the reciters themselves, is it credible that 
such a garbling of the narrative would have been 
offered or borne? Whatever it was that Solon ef- 
fected, it seems to have &Uen far short of producing 
a perfect copy of the Homeric poems ; for, if any 
credit can be attached to a cloud of authorities, the 
first construction, or re-construction, or complete 
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edition (call it what wc may), of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, is due to Pisistratus. " Who," says 
Cicero ", " was more learned in that age, or whose 
eloquence is said to have been more accomplished 
by literature than that of Pisistratus, who is said first 
to have disposed (dUposuisse) the boots of Homer, 
which were before confused, in the order in which 
we now have them?" Pausaniasf — " Pisis- 
tratus collected (TjBfil^no) the verses of Honaer, 
which were dispersed and retained in diflerent 
places by memory." Josephus ^ — " They say that 
even Homer did not leave his poetry in writing; 
but that being preserved by tradition, it was sub- 
sequently put togetAer (^irvtjtB^mi) from the separate 
songs or rhapsodies ;" meaning, apparently, by Pimft- 
tratus, ^lian § — " Afterwards Pisistratus, baviag 
collected the verses, set out at exhibited (^dwiprariy the 
Iliad and Odyssey." Libanius || — " We praise R- 
sistratus for his colleetioti (^oMWrpiiy of the verses 
made by Homer." Suidas f — " Afier wards this 
poetry was put together and in order (o-vvtTifli} xai 
iTayiTaxBti) by many persons, and in particular bj 
Pisistratus." Eustathius •• — " The poetry of the 
Iliad is one continuous body throughout, and well 
fitted together; but they who put it together (el 
<nM,Aivai), under the direction, as it is said, of 
Pisistratus," &c. An anonymous author in AUa- 
tiusff — "Pisistratus, the Athenian, arranged in 
order ((n-»iTaJi) his (Homer's) genuine poems, 

■ De Orat. Lrb. HI. 34. + Lib. VII. 56. p. 594^ 

t Coat Apion. I. c. 2. % V. H. liii. 14. 

B Fan. ia Jul. torn. i. p. 1T0. Reiske. 

1 V-'Own/wi. '• Wolf, Proleg. 33. a. ft Wolf, jbid. 
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which had been previously sung in a scattered 
state ;" and Leo Allatius quotes the following epi- 
gram, which, he says, was inscribed on a statue of 
Pisistratus, at Athena : — 

TjiK ji! nfiat^a-atTa tiktbutoki; JfiSiaif t 

S^f*0( "E(jix9"5E', itffii Tfii( WcncairaTo, 
Ton f/tyat ii ^ou^BK niii3-i'oT(»io>* o; icv "Ofiijfoi' 

ill*iTipB( yap — «. T. X. 

A Scholiast* — " It is said that the poems of 
Homer were eoUecUd or tacked together (<rL-«pp«f nr a.) 
by Pisistratus, and that those verses which were 
before read in a dispersed and desultory order, were 
put in series (o-jnTi9i](r«>), their collocation having 
been disjointed by time." Another Scholiast f says 
— " The poems of Homer, as such, were lost, as is 
said ; for !n those early times they were not com- 
mitted to writing, but to recitatixni alone (f^rp 
SiSacrisX/f), as an instrument of memory." And 
there is much more testimony to the prevalent 
opinion of the ancients on this point, which it is un- 
necessary to adduce. 

That this collection was made with the assistance, 
and probably by the principal operation, of the con- 
temporary poets, was also generally believed. Pau- 
sanias, in speaking of v, 573. in the second book 
of the Iliad, says — " That Pisistratus, or smne one 
of his associates (!j ts'i tivb iTar'pun), had changed 
the name through ignorance." A Scholiast quoted 
before, after saying that Pisistratus was anxious 
that the poetry of Homer should be preserved in 

• Wolf, Proleg, 33. n. + Wolf, 5. IB. 

P i Wolf, Proleg. 33. n. 
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writing (lyy^a^ Bitt$i(>.iiTTErr6ai), and relating i 
way in wliicli he collected, from all quarters, the 
remains of tlie poet, adds, that he delivered tie 
whole to certain learned and intelligent men (^wafi- 
Shiiv iySfiimit oTKJioif nil (iriu-T^fiiMiy). The passage 
from Suidas hau been cited before; and the long 
feble of a Septuagint of hcuTKO/amai, set in mo- 
tion by Hsbtratus, as told in the words of a certaio 
Diomedes published by Allatius and Villoison ■, is 
not without moment, as evidencing the prevalence 
of the same story throughout the critical schools. 
The great poets with whom Pisistratus lived in 
friendship, and of whose aid he is supposed to have 
availed himself on this occasion, were Orpheus of 
Crotona, said to be the author of the Argonau- 
tics, Onomacritus the Athenian, Simonides, and 
Anacreon. 

In the dialogue called Hipparchua f , attributed 
indeed, of the younger son of 



Pisistratus of that name, '' that he 



i many 



other excellent works ; and particularly he first 
brought the verses of Homer into this country (ri 
Ofi^pou wpSTOf sKOfiiTty ii'( Tij/ y^k TaDTi]iJ), ottd Com- 
pelled the rhapsodes at the Panathenaic festival 
to go through them all in order, one taking up 
the other, in the same manner as they do now." 
If these words are to be taken strictly to mean that 
the Homeric poetry was not known at Athens be- 
fore the time of Hipparchus, it is clear that they 
are grossly erroneous ; but if they refer to the 
great work of arranging the Iliad and Odyssey, of 
which I liave been speaking, there does not seem 

• Wolf, s. 33. t P'at- Hipparc:h. ^_ 
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any material inconsisteocy in the statements. They 
may very reasonably be reconciled, by supposing 
that this great task of collecting and arranging the 
scattered verses oi' the Homeric rhapsodes, to 
which testimony is borne on all hands, was begun 
in an imperfect manner by Solon, principally exe- 
cuted by Pisistratus and bis friends ", and that Hip- 
parchus, the accomplished son of the JllustriouB 
tyrant, was actively concerned in, and, perhaps, 
lived to finish, the work. This will embrace about 
eighty years from the date of Solon's law, b. c. Sg*, 
to the death of Hipparchus, B.C. 513. And, indeed, 
with regard to this dialogue, it is to be remembered 
that the praise of Hipparchus is its specific theme or 
object, and therefore more may be expected to be 
attributed to him in it than really belonged to him ; 
but in fact the dialogue itself is none of Fkto's. 

If we could tell with certainty what operation it 
was that the ancient critics meant by their term, 
SiBcniua^iii' T^y tov 'O^^'^ou ^s>i)t>v. We might advance 
much further in this controversy than we have 
much likelihood of doing now. The Diasceuast was 
different from the Critic ; tlie latter — such as Zeno- 
dotusor Aristarchus — confined himself to the judg- 
ment (xp/n;) of the genuine text of the autlior : 
he might condemn, or choose between conflicting 
readings ; but he never pretended to add a verse, 

" Yet the lent remained very unsetlltd fnr ages after Pidi- 
tratus. The words, Tputirin H KTitt i^^a-i, in the 15(h line 
of the Eceond buolc of the Iliiul, were iiisiTtcd Dflcr the time of 
Plsto and Ariatolle, who read instead, SiSoittv Si of iSxiU 
ipArttei j by which worda Jupiter was rendered guilty of falie- 
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or a single word, as of his own. It is clear, haw 
ever, that the ancients attributed to the Diasceu- 
ast a much wider range; indeed, an aclion nearly 
akin to the freedom of composition itself. The 
word Zuntniuaa-.f WHS found in a scholiast, before 
the publication of the famous Venetian scholia by 
Villoison ; but no precise sense was affixed to the 
term. In the Venetian scholia, the Bia^ttvainal of 
Homer are frequently mentioned, and passages are 
pointed out, which the Critics condemned as the in- 
terpolations of the Diaiceuasts, the two characters 
being almost placed in direct opposition to one an- 
other. They have sometimes been called Editors; 
but yet they evidently did more than a modern edi- 
tor may do with a book, to which, indeed, he only 
stands in the relation of a. critical publisher. Wolf 
comes lo a conclusion, that the word was used, by 
the old critics, in a sense analogous to the av«Si- 
lojTuiv of the dramatic poets ; that is, to commit a 
play to tlie stage a second time, but recast, and im- 
proved by changes, additions, omissions, and more 
elaborate polishing. 

It must be remembered, that, although 
the Homeric rhapsodies were undoubtedly 
committed to writing, and reduced into a certain 
form and order of composition, in the age of the 
Pisistratidffi, the ancient and national practice of re- 
citation stili continued in honour, and for a con- 
siderable time afterwards was, perhaps, the chief 
mode by which those poems were popularly known. 
Yet the well-known st.ory of Alcibiatles and the 
schoolmaster will show that, in the age of the Pelo- 
ponnesiau war, written copies of parts, at least, gf 
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the Iliad, were commoniy to be found in places of 
education for the young. He is sard to have struck 
the Bchool master, who confessed that he had not 
a single rhapsody of the Iliad in his possession. 
Plutarch calls it j3ie?>.o» 'Of-^piti', evidently mean- 
ing a part of the poetry of Homer, as if, even 
in the time of Alcibiades, the old fragmentary fonu 
of the rhapsodies had not been entirely lost in 
common use. And it may readily be beheved, that 
in proportion as written copies became multiplied, 
a taste for reading generated, and a literature, 
in the narrow sense of the word, created, this 
practice of publicly reciting national poetry, which 
was as congenial, as it was indispensable, to a 
primitive and unlettered people, would gradually 
sink in estimation, become degraded in character, 
and finally fall into complete disuse. Tliis we find 
to have been precisely the case from about the year 
B. c. 430, till the age of the Alexandrian Critics, 
under the polite and civilized government of the 
Ptolemies. The old manner of reciting was, no 
doubt, very histrionic; but after the formation of 
a regular theatre, and the composition of formal 
dramas, in the time of j'Eschylus, the heroic verses 
of the Homeric age must have seemed very unfit 
vehicles of, or accompaniments to, scenic effect of 
any kind. In this interval, therefore, I place a third 
and last race of rhapsodes, now no longer the 
fellow poets and congenial interpreters of their 
originals, but, in general, a low and ignorant sort of 
men, who were acceptable only to the meanest of 
the people. Xenophon' and Plato f bear abundant 
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testimony to the contempt with which they were 
regarded, though the object of the latter in the Ion 
or Ionian was probably to sketcli a true and exalted 
picture of the duty and the character of a genuine 
rhapsode. 

With the frequency of written copies, a more 
accurate study of the Homeric poetry was in. 
troduced. It did not at first take the direction 
of verbal criticism, or the formation of a perfect 
text; but was occupied in suggesting and resolving 
difficulties in the theology, morals, manners, or 
supposed philosophy of the poet. The sophists, 
Frodicus, Protagoras, and Hippias the Elean, are 
commemorated as amongst the most distinguished 
interpreters of Homer in this line ; and the afxp^Tsi 
'OfinpiKoi, mentioned by Aristotle^, are rightly un- 
derstood to refer to the commentators on, and 
not the imitators of, the Homeric poetry. The 

irjofXiiiiaTa, ^''TiJ/iaTa, mroffai, and JiifffH!, of these 

learned men, led the way to technical criticism and 
the task of editing the Homeric text itself. Anti- 
machus, a very celebrated poet of Colophon, and 
contemporary with Socrates, is the first person re- 
corded, after the age of the Pisistralidje, as having 
devoted himself to the preparation of a complete 
copy, or BiofSuwif, of the Homeric poems. The 
next was Aristotle, whose copy of the Iliad (for he 
did not correct the Odyssey) was revised, as it is 
said, by Alexander himself, with the help of Callig- 
thencs, and deposited in a very precious casket, 
taken amongst the spoils of the camp of Darius. 
This copy was called ^ i*. nZ ydfSriiioi. Besides 
■ Uetaph^a. XII. 
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these, there were six other copies of the Homeric 
poems, which had acquired general notoriety before 
the age of Zenodotus, but which were not attributed 
to the care of any individual in particular. These 
were, the Massiliotic or Marseilles copy, the Chian, 
Argive, Sbopic, Cyprian, aud Cretan. The latter 
were denominated, in the Alexandrian schooU, al 

tinguish them front the copies attributable to any 
knotrn critic, which were called ai t-aT arifa. There 
were also many individuals who have become im- 
mortal by contributing an amended word, or even a 
corrected accent. Nessus of Chios is known for 
one observation on the word xajw';, v. 378. 9th 
Iliad; £schrio, for helping the word Xif, v. 2S9. 
11th Iliad, to a circumflex; and Lysanias of Gyrene, 
and Telephus the father of Philetas, are remembered 
for benefactions to a similar amount. Philetas him- 
self, the elegiac poet, was more liberal and useful ; 
and to his zeal and research we may, perhaps, 
attribute the devotion and learning of his pupil 
Zenodotus. 

The whole face of Greek literature and Greek 
politics gradually changed after the Macedonian 
supremacy. The partition of the conquests of 
Alexander into great kingdoms, and the peaceful 
prosperity of Egypt, in particular, under the Ptole- 
mies, threw the cities and manners of old Greece into 
comparative insignificance, and tended to give to the 
Greeks, what they had never before had, the benefits 
of something like a central government. Alexandria, 
second onlyto Constantinople in the advantages of its 

Igtion, quickly became the resort of learned men. 
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The princea of the first dynasty spared neitfaw 
expense nur pains in enriching the library which 
they hatl founded, and in attaching toil the ser- 
vices of the most illustrious poets and scholars 
of the day. The names of PhiJetaa, Theocritus, 
Lycophron, Callimachus, Rhianus, Apollonius 
Rhodius, are more than enough to shed perpetual 
lustre upon the skilful and fostering patronage of 
the court of Alexandria. Criticism, being now pro- 
vided with niaterials never before collected into one 
spot, sprang up in full vigour; and the first subject 
upon which it tried its powers was the Ho- 
meric, or old national, poetry of Greece. None 
stood more in need ofcritical care, nor was any 
other likely to repay the labour so well. The four 
great critics, to whose exertions we owe the Homer 
we now have, were Zenodotus, Aristophanes of 
Byzantium, Aristarchus, and Crates. The first of 
these was a native of Ephesus, and lived at Alex* 
andria under Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, and may be 
fixed about b. c. 284. His character and merits as 
an editor or BiopSwrV of Homer have been handed 
down to us in a very conflicting manner. Ausonlus 
gives him high praise in the well-known couplet :. 

MffOiiio qualem cullum ouffisivit Homt 



Lad. Sapient. VII. 

and in another place, after mentioning among the 
critics, Varro, Crates, and Aristarchus, Ausoniiu 

Quique sacri lacerum collegit corpus Homcri ; 

by which, as Pisiatratus seems to be out of 
question, Wolf makes no doubt that Zenodotus 
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intended. Were we to judge of the value ofZer 
dotui^ by the mnjority of the readings and alter 
attributed to him in the scholiasts, we could not 
rate him very highly. He seems to have exceeded 
all bounds in the liberties he took with the text, 
especially by omitting, as well as branding, a great 
number of passages which are now among the 
most admirable in the poems. Still there are 
numerous corrections imputed to Zenodotus, which 
were afterwards approved by Aristarchus ; and, as 
an excuse for his licence, we may reasonably imagine 
that the varieties of the different copies of Homer, 
which he had collected, induced him to believe that 
he was not outgoing the limits drawn by previous 
editors, and which the conflicting texts seemed to 
require. Aristophanes of Byzantium was a disciple 
of Zenodotua, and was in great reputation during the 
reigns of Ptolemy IV, Philopater, and Ptolemy V. 
Epiphanes. He invented the accentual marks, and 
also the marka of punctuation, wsarMai, or to'i^i and 
o-Tiy^ai, and was a man of almost universal grasp 
in literature. He particularly directed his atten- 
tion to the question of the genuineness of the old 
poetry, commonly attributed to the celebrated poets 
of antiquity, and seems to have been the first to 
brand as spurious, all the vulgar conclusion of the 
Odyssey, from v. 297. of the 2Sd book. He also 
denounced the Hesiodic Shield of Hercules. He 
was a laborious commentator on Hesiod, Alcteus, 
Plato, and his namesake, the great comic poet, and 
arranged the Epinician Hymns of Pindar in the order 
in which we now have them. He appears to have 
taken less liberty than Zenodotus, in omitting 
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verses from the text; but letting them atand) 
he marked such as he thought spurious. Such 
verses were ifBir^iAnoi ; the branding itself, an 
iflfTiiTK, Zenodotus had absolutely omitted, with- 
out notice (oili lytypd^n), the passages which he 
considered spurious. It is to this Aristophanes, that 
the celebrated Alexandrian canon, or classification 
of the Greek writers, is due. A part of the fame of 
Aristophanes consists in having been the master of 
Aristarchus, the acknowledged prince of the an- 
cient criticism, and whose name has passed through 
the Latin Into all modern languages, as synonymous 
with the perfect critic. 

This remarkable man was a native of Saniothrace, 
and taught at Alexandria in the reign of Ptolemy VL 
Philometor, B.C. 180. Aristarchus was preceptor of 
the children of Philometor ; but in the latter part of 
his life retired, or was banished, to Cyprus, in the 
reign of the barbarous monster Euergetes II. His 
ferae as a grammarian and critic transcended that 
of all who had preceded him, and was spread by his 
numerous and ardent disciples throughout the civil- ■ 
ized world. His sayings were regarded by them as 
oracular ; and the critics of ages af^rwards conti- 
nued to revere his conclusions as peremptory. One 
scholiast says, — " Since this was the opinion of Ari. 
starchus, we submit to him, as being pre-eminentfy 
the best grammarian." Another, in the true spirb 
of the nuillem errare cum Plalone, says, — " But it is 
better to assent to Aristarchus than to Hermapia^ 
ahhoagh the latter may seem ia be in the right (i 
xBi £iike7 ctXnStu'dr)." Pantetius, his contemporaij, 
called him a prophet, or diviner (juaurty, Si» t& i^Uat 
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OTtt/iaiTtiJfO-flai TB? tSv jToiij/iiTuy SioiKiiaf.J ScXtuS Em- 

piricus compared him to Plato; and the proverbial 
" Fiet Aristarchus" of Horace is remembered by 
all. He composed upwards of eight hundred gram- 
matical or critical commentaries ; and besides Homer, 
he corrected and illustrated Archilochus, Alcfeus, 
Anacreoi), ^schylus, Sophocles, Ion, Pindar, Aristo- 
phanes, Aratus, and some others. It is probably aa 
authentic anecdote of this great and modest man, 
that, upon being asked why he, who could so un- 
erringly detect and amend the faults of a Homer, 
did not himself compose a poem upon the true prin- 
ciples of criticism, as a model, he answered, " that 
he could not write as he would, nor would write as 
alone he could." 

There were two editions (lyZianf) of the Ho- 
meric poems by Aristarchug: one published by 
himself, in which the Iliad and Odyssey were, 
for the first time, divided into twenty-four books 
each, (lenommated by the letters of the Greek 
alphabet; the other, apparently collected and pub- 
lished after his death. These are generally distui- 
gulehed by the Scholiasts as ^ xftUloati and ^ fTinSsm;. 
Ammonius, the disciple and successor of Aristar- 
chus in the Alexandrian school, wrote a treatise 
against the allowance of more than one Aristar- 
chean text; but it is certainly very probable, that, 
in point of fact, the posthumous edition was made 
up of the notes and sayings of the great critic subse- 
quent to his original publication. Like his master 
Aristophanes, Aristarchus is, in general, represented 
as more moderate tlian Zenodotus in expunging 
verses from the text, although it is certain that very 
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many lines — whole passages, indeed — were read in* 
the copieG existing before his time, which, having 
been omitted in his edition, arc now entirely lost. 
Those verses which he did not obhterate, but con- 
sidered suspicious and unworthy of Homer, he 
marked with an obelus (f) or spit; whence the gram- 
matical term, iSiXli^cn, to obelize, or condemn, is d6-_ 
rived. Ausonius alludes to this practice in the line« 

Quique nolai spuriis versibus imposuil. — Ep. x 

And Seneca says, with some spleen — " Aristai 
noias, quibus aliena carmina compunxit, rccognof 
cam ? " In the Anthology, this fiimous school of 
grammarians is abused without mercy, as rpa/i^<aTt)»L, 

01 t' BLT! 'AfUnifXP^ (T^Tt! iiKB^flo^ll70J 'AfHTtaf 

tS 2iplt, Ti 25SVy, ttt! TO Mi., iJSS td N.'y. 
These sarcasms point at a very minute spirit of 
word-catching, — a term invented by those who have 
never considered the indispensable importance of 
verbal criticism ; but the bantering reproach of Ci- 
cero*, that Aristarchus denied those verses, which he 
disapproved, to be Homer's, indicates, no doubt, the 
principle upon which that great critic, like all before 
him, thought himself bound to correct the text of 
Homer : for it is deserving of serious attention, 
that, although editions of Pindar, and the dra- 
matic authors, and many others, proceeded from 
the schools of Zenodotus, Aristophanes, and Arist- 
archus, we never hear of any charge of licentious 
interference with the text of those and Binular 
• Ep, Bd Fam. III. 11, 
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poets, whose works were coainiitted to writing by 
ihe autliora themselves : — it is only when the Alex- 
andrian critics had to do with the remains of the 
old dmScl, or minstrel bards, that they seem to 
have assumed a wider range of action, and to have 
consulted their own sense of what was worthy of 
Homer, in selecting a uniform text out of the nu- 
merous and discrepant copies before them. The 
critic (i jipTixij) of that day was endowed with a 
prerogative much beyond any now legitimately he- 
longing to the office. He was DOt only above the 
yfafipBTio-T^?, whose peculiar province it was to 
divide works into convenient parts, to draw up sum- 
maries or arguments, to compare manuscripts, re- 
move clerical errors, and correct the punctuation 
and accentual marks; but also above the -y^fijia.- 
Twi;, the interpreter of the meaning of words and 
sentences, the commentator, as we should call 
him. The Critic, or Judge, might be both these, 
but he must also have been something more : he 
claimed a right of inquiring into the genuineness of 
the text of the ancient authors ; of assigning to each 
name of high antiquiry what properly belonged to it; 
and of pronouncing to the audience in the school, what 
parts were and what were not agreeable to the fixed 
laws of just composition. It was this exalted duty, 
which the supposed Longinus calls ^ rSv >.iyii!> ytphif, 
the judgment of literary works ; and he declares the 
faculty to be the last, and consummate, birth or re- 
sult from much experience (m)>A?,- irt/^a? TiT^.tcToJui 
tiiyi'mjlia). Those who would either do justice to 
the men, to whom we are probably indebted for 
the preservation of any Homer at all, or who would 
F 2 




obtain any historical knowledge of the character fli 
ihe present test of the Iliad and Odyssey, ought 
certainly to bear in mind the true nature and circum- 
stances of the ancient criticism of the Alexandrian 
school; from which source, alone, it must be remem- 
bered, almost all our remains of the Greek literature 
have come : for it is the conclusion of Wolf, Vil- 
loison, and of modem scholars in general, that the 
text, or -rrafdloaiq, of Aristarchus finally prevailed as 
Homer amongst the ancients, and especially the 
Eomans ; the greater part of the scholia are ap- 
parently compiled from his critical annotations, and 
all succeeding commentators seem to have assumed 
the Aristarchean edition as the basis for their la- 
bours. During the lapse of four or five centuries, 
a vast accumulation of critical matter had taken 
place. Crates of Malles, a contemporary with Ari- 
starchus, was his bitter opponent. He opened a 
school of grammar and criticism at Pergaraus, 
under Attalus II. Philadelphus, by whom he was 
sent on an embassy to Rbme, B.C. 167. and was 
the first and most distinguished introducer of Greek 
language and literature into that city. He had a 
great reputation in his own time ; though, as far as 
can be judged by what remains of his criticisms on 
Homer, without much merit. The main point of 
controversy between these masters of the Alexan- 
drian and Pergamenian schools turned upon the 
question of allegorizing the poetical machinery of 
Homer, — Aristarchus wisely discountenancing the 
idle ingenuity of Crates, who embraced all the phy- 
sical interpretations of the old Stoics; and, not 
content with making the Iliad and Odyssey the bert 
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poems, would also have tliem to be the best treatises 
on astronomy, medicine, and a dozen arts and sci- 
ences beside, in the world. The animosity of theCra- 
teteans would naturally examine the readings and 
omissions of Aristarehus with severity; and many of 
their objections, which have ultimately prevailed, 
are preserved by the Scholiasts. In the third or 
fourth century after the Christian era, another re- 
cension of the Homeric text took place, when the 
editionof Aristarehus was corrected according to the 
subsequent authorities ; and it is from this edition 
that all the MSS. of original authority are generally 
supposed to be derived. 

But to return to the princip^ subject ^^ 
of this discussion, — it being quite clear that 
the Iliad assumed substantially its present shape in 
the age of Pisistratus, there are three distinct points 
of view in which this collection may be placed : — 
]. That Homer wrote the Iliad and Odyssey in 
their present form ; that, by means of the desul- 
tory recitations of parts only by the itinerant rhap- 
sodes, this original unity of form was lost in western 
Greece; and that Pisistratus and his son did no 
more than collect all these parts, and re-arrange 
them in their primitive order ; — 2. That Homer 
wrote the existing verses, constituting the Iliad and 
Odyssey, in such short songs or rhapsodies, as he 
himself, an itinerant rhapsode, could sing or recite 
separately; and that these songs vitiefor the Jirsl 
time put into one body, and disposed in their epic 
form, by Pisistratus, as aforesaid ; — 3. That certain 
nuclei, or continuous portions of each poem, were 
the work of one or more principal bards ; that these 
a 3 
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poems, founded on some parCiculiir events, or c^ 
Bcriptivc of the prowess of some particular heroes, 
of the Trojan cjclua, were interpolated with 
episodes by other aubordinate poets ; that recitation 
very soon compacted the verses of both into several 
large masses, such as the third great battle, from 
the eleventh Iliad to the death of Patroclus, and 
from the return of Achilles to the death of Hector; 
or the narrative of Ulysses at the court of Alcinous, 
the residence with Eumelus, and the intercourse 
with, and the destruction of, the Suitors ; and that 
the portions of the cycle so reduced into form, and 
rendered popular by their superior merit, were the 
materials out of which, with the help of transposi- 
tion and supplement, the Iliad i 
poems, were compiled. The first of thes 
common opinion every where, except in Germany ; 
the second seems to have been Bentley's ; tlie last 
is Vice's, Wolt"s, and Heyne's. I have no inten- 
tion of saying more on this curious controversy, 
than just to intimate to the student, that the degree 
of use and notoriety which alphabetical writing had 
obtained in Greece, in the probable age of the 
Homeric poems, has been the subject of much 
dispute; which, however, is almost exclusively raised 
upon the insufficient ground of some public inscrip- 
tions, the genuineness or antiquity of which has been 
as scornfully denied by some scholars as undoubt- 
ingly maintained by others. M, de Fortia d'Urban 
believes, in all sincerity, that a certain temple exists 
entire in the present day at Amyclne, in Laconja; 
which temple, with its still legible inscription, was 
the work of Eurotas, third king of the Lacedasmonians 



of the dynasty whicli reigoed before the original 
conquest by the Heraclidie, in the year e. c, 1522.* 
And yet, nearly one thousand years later, the Athe- 
nian Solon had arrived at nothing beyond a ^avinpo- 
jMjSi/ sculpture on atone for the publication of his 
laws ! The fact is, the high antiquity ascribed to 
some of these inscriptions by the French scholars is 
quite idle, and has been well refuted in Mr. Rose's 
excellent work on the Greek Inscriptions. At the 
same time,we ought to tabe into account the apparent 
familiarity of Homer with the Sidonian artisans ; the 
long and strict alliance between the Sidonians and 
the Jews ; and the indisputable possession and use 
of writing materials, of some sort or other, by the 
Hebrew people, before any of the probable dates of 
the Trojan war. 

I cannot conclude this slight notice of the ^^^^ 
history of tlie preservation of the Iliad and [J^ync. 
Odyssey, and of the different opinions which 
have been expressed as to the origin of those poems, 
without warmly recommending to the student the 
very careful perusal ofWolf'sprofoundand ingenious 
Prolegomena, not only as containing a complete 
account of almost all that can he now discovered 
with respect to the Homeric poems, but also as 
exhibiting an incomparable sketch of the character, 
divisions, and stages of the ancient Criticism. It is 
impossible, alsO) not to admire the masterly Latinity 
of this famous essay. It is not very easy; but it is 
without the crabbed pedantry of the modem style 
of German criticism, and possesses, almost equa'ly 

• Bomfre et set Ecrita, p, 23. 
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with the Latin of Milton, the masculine freedom 
and distinctness of an author's own native idiom. 
Heyne's Excursus, in his edition of Homer, are like- 
wise extremely interesting, and full of various and 
useful information; and Mr. P. Knight's Prol^omena 
present a great deal of matter in a small space, and 
are particularly instructive upon the disputed point of 
writing. He adopts the opinion of the x^P^^^'ftq of 
the Alexandrian school, in separating the age and 
authorship of the two great poems, and is followed 
in that particular by Mr. Milman, who, like Mr. P. 
Knight, contends for two Homers at least, although 
he is, in other respects, opposed to the Wolfiim 
theory. 



TRANSLATION 



VI GO'S SCIENZA NUOVA, 



ON THE DISCOVERY OF THE TRUE HOMER, 

By demonatrating, as I have done In the pre- 
ceding book, that the wisdom of the old Greek 
poets was no more than the wisdom of the commm 
people, and that those poets were first mythical 
and afterwards heroic, I have implicitly shown 
the same position to be true in respect of the wis- 
dom of Homer. Plato, however, pretends, on the 
contrary, that Homer possessed iJl the recondite 
knowledge of a civilized age ; and he has been fol- 
lowed in this opinion by all the philosophers, and 
especially by Plutarch, who has devoted an entire 
book to this subject. This prejudice is so deeply 
rooted in men's minds, that it becomes necessary, to 
inquire particularly whether, in fact, Homer has, in 
any instance, played the philosopher. Longinus 
had endeavoured to solve this problem, in a work 
which Diogenes Laertiua mentions in his life of 
Pyrrhon. 
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Chap. I. 

On, the P/iilotophie Meaning attributed to Homerjr 

1 will grant at once, as is just, that Komra 
must have been expected to follow the common 
feelinga, and consequently the common manners, of 
his yet barbarous contemporaries. Such feelings 
and such manners furnish poetry with appropriate 
materials. Let us pass over, therefore, the fact of 
his representing force as the measure of the great- 
ness of the gods ; let us leave Jupiter to demon- 
strate, by the strength with which he could lift the 
mighty fabulous chain, that he is the king of goda 
and men; let us leave Diomed, with the aid of 
Minerva, to wouDd Venus and Mars — the incident 
does not seem improbable in such a system as his ; — 
let us leave Minerva, in the battle of the gods, to 
rifle Venus, and to hurl a stone at Mars — by which, 
however, we may judge if she could be the goddess 
of wisdom in the popular belief; let us also pofls 
over the poet's too faithfully recording the use of 
poisoned arrows in the instance of Ulysses, who 
goes expressly to Ephyre to find poisonous herbs fof 
the purpose", — a practice, by the way, from whidi 
the writers on the law of nations would have us be- 
lieve that the people of all countries have constantly 

• Od. A', 1.259. B*. II. 328. Nolwfth standing the evidence 
of the first of these passages, it is obvious that poisoned arrawt 
are not represeotod ns used in any part of the action of the HW 
or Odj^sey. Sec the various inslancea of arrow wminda tn Ibt 
Iliad, inflided on both sides. 
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abstained, whilst we here see it in force amongst 
the Greeks, to whom all the civilization of the 
world is attributed ; and, finally, let us pass over 
the custom of not burying the bodies of their 
enemies slain in battle, but of leaving them as a 
prey to dogs and carrion birds. All this is intel- 
ligible ; but the aim of poetry being to soften the 
ferocity of the common herd, over the minds of 
which poets exercise a sovereign influence, it was 
Eurely not the part of a wise man to inspire ad* 
miration for feelings and customs so barbarous, and 
to confirm the vulgar in their savage habits by the 
pleasure they would take in seeing them so well 
painted. It was surely not the part of a wise man 
to amuse a coarse nation with the coarsenesses of 
its gods and heroes. Mars, in his combat with 
Minerva, calls her KumfiMia, dog-fly; Minerva gives 
Diana a blow with her hst ; Achilles and Agamem- 
non — one the first of heroes, and the other chief 
of the whole league — both kings, compliment each 
other with the epithet of dog, and, in fact, use 
language which could scarcely be endured towards 
servants on the stage. 

How can we reckon as other than absurd the 
pretended wisdom of the gen era! -in -chief, who re- 
quires to be forced by Achilles to restore Chryseis 
to her father, the priest of Apollo; wMst at the 
very time, that god, in order to avenge Chryseis, 
ravages the Greek army by a destructive pestQence? 
And then this king, regarding himself as injured, 
imagines he shall repair his honour by executing 
a piece of justice quite worthy of the wisdom which 
he had previously exhibited. He takes Briseis from 
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Achilles, in order, no doubt, that the hero who bore 
with him the destiny of Troy, might be induced to 
retire from the army with liis troops and vessels, 
and that Hector might butcher those whom the 
plague should spare 1 Nevertheless, this is the poet 
who has hitherto been regarded as the founder of 
the civilization of the Greeks, aod the author of the 
politeness of their manners. It is from the story 
which we have just seen, that all the Iliad is derived: 
such a captain and such a hero are its principal 
actors. Verily here is a poet incomparable in the 
conception of poetic characters ! Undoubtedlyi 
Homer does merit such a praise, but it is in another 
sense, as wc shall hereafter see. His most sublime 
characters shock the feelings of a civilized age ; but 
they are most appropriate and decorous in them- 
selves, if you refer them to the heroic nature of the 
passionate and irritable men whom he intended to 
describe. 

If Homer is a sage — a philosopher — what 
shall we say of the passion of his heroes for ■wine? 
Are they afflicted and grieving? their consolation 
is to get drunk, as the wise Ulysses does in par- 
ticular. Scaliger is indignant at all those similes 
taken from the most savage images of a savage 
nature. We may admit, however, that Homer was 
forced to make such a selection, in order to be com- 
pletely intelligible to the common people, who were 
at that time savage themselves; and yet, although 
his similes are certainly incomparable in themselves, 
they by no means indicate a spirit softened and 
civilized by philosophy. No one, upon whom phi- 
losophy had made any impression) would have m- 
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dulged in those bloody details of wounds by which 
Homer, in a hundred extravagant ways, diversifieg 
the pictures of slaughter which constitute the sub- 
limity of the Iliad. The consistency which the 
study of philosophy gives and preserves, would 
never have feigned the gods and heroes of such 
fickle tempers — passing, in a moment, from the 
most violent grief to perfect calm — and in the 
midst of a furious passion, bursting into tears at the 
recollection of some domestic incident ; — just as in 
the barbarous age of Italy, at the end of which 
Dante, the Tuscan Homer, whose poem is, in fact, 
historical, made his appearance, Cola di Rienzo, 
whose life exactly expresses the manners of the 
Homeric heroes, burst into tears, with his whole 
audience, whilst speaking concerning the oppressed 
State of hiB felloW countrjimen. Others, again, in deep 
distress, all at once forget their sorrow and abandon 
themselves to joy upon the first agreeable amuse- 
ment, as in the instance of the wise Ulysses at the 
feast of Alcinous ; and some become irritated at 
a word spoken without the slightest intention of 
giving offence, and even threaten death to the in- 
nocent speaker. Thus Achilles receives in his tent 
the unfortunate Priam, who lied come alone by 
night through the camp of the Greeks to ransom 
the body of Hector; he admits him to his table; 
and then, for a single expression which the grief 
for his son elicits from Priam, Achilles forgets the 
sacred laws of hospitality, the rights of a generous 
confidence, and the respect due to ago and misfor- 
tune, and, in a transport of blind passion, menaces 
the old man with destruction. The same Achilles, 
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in his impious obstinacy, refuses to forget, or beluilf 
of his country, the outrage of Agamemooit ; and at 
last only comes to tlie aid of the Greeks when de- 
feated and perishing under the sword of Hector, 
because he thirsts to talie vengeance on Paris for the 
death of Patroclus. Even in the grave he remem- 
bers the rape of Briseis, and die sacrifice of the 
beautiful and unhappy Polixcna is demanded as en 
offering to his vindictive spirit. 

I reed not say how impossible it is to believe, 
that a man accustomed to reason and to combine his 
thoughts philosophically could ever have occupied 
himself in devising the old women's tales, fit onlv 
for children, with which Homer has stuffed bis 
Odyssey full. 

These savage and gross manners, therefore — 
theae unreasonable, obstinate, and fickle characters 
— could have belonged to none but men, weak in 
reason as children, quick in imagination as women, 
and passionate as young men in the most boiling 
hour of youth. We must, upon such an exhibition, 
refuse to Homer any claim to philosophy. Hence 
arise the doubts which compel me to search more 
deeply for the true Homer. .^H 

Chaf. n. ^1 

O/the Country of Homer. 

Almost all the cities of Greece contended for 
the glory of having given birth to Homer. Some 
authors even make him an Italian, and Leo Allatius 
has troubled himself to no purpose to settle th« 
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point. If it is true that no writer exists more an- 
cient than Homer, as Joseplius maintains against 
Apion — if the writers upon the subject are all of 
a date long subsequent to the Homeric age — I 
must necessarily make use of my metaphysical cri- 
ticism, and endeavour to discover in Homer him- 
self, both his age and hia country, by considering 
him loss as an author than as the founder of a 
nation. In fact, Homer has been popularly regarded 
as the founder of the Greek civilization. I have no 
doubt that the author of the Odyssey was born in 
the south-western parts of Greece. A remarkable 
passage justifies this conjecture. Alcinous, king of 
the isle of the PhoEacians, which is now Corfu, offers 
to Ulysses a well equipped vessel to carry him back 
to his country ; and he observes, that his people are 
EO sifilful in maritime aiTairg, that they could con- 
duct him even as far as Eubcea, if necessary — which 
those whom accident had led thitlier, termed the 
most remote land, the Thule of the Greek world. 
The Homer of the Odyssey, who had such a notion 
of the island of Eubcea, was assuredly not the same 
as the Homer of the Iliad; for that island is not 
very distant from Troy and Asia Minor, where, 
beyond a doubt, the fatter was born. Seneca him- 
self says that it was a celebrated question among 
the Greek grammarians — "whether the Iliad and 
Odyssey were from the same author." If the Greek 
cities disputed for the birth of Homer, it was be- 
cause each recognized in the two poems its own 
words, phrases, and dialect. This observation will 
help us in the discovery of the true Homer. 
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Chap. IIL 
Of the Age of Homer. 

The age of Homer is pretty clearly indicated by 
the following remarks: — 1. At the funeral of Pfr- 
trodus, Achilles celebrates almost all the games in 
subsequent use at Olympia in the most refined 
period of Greece. — 2. The arts of casting in loir 
relief, and of engraving on metals, had been already 
invented, as is proved, amongst other things, by the 
shield of Achilles. Painting was not yet invented*, 
which is easily explained ; for casting removes some 
of the surface, leaving the rest in relief; engraving 
does the same in a reverse order and degree ; bat 
painting destroys the surface altogether, which is 
the most difficult effort of invention. Hence neither 
Homer, nor Moses, make any mention of painting; 
a strong proof of their antiquity. — 3. The delicious 
gardens of Alcinous, the magnificence of his palace, 
and the sumptuousness of his table, prove that the 
Greeks had already learned to admire luxury and 
pomp. — 4. The Phoenicians had already introduced 
ivory, purple, and incense from Arabia (as in the 
description of the grotto of Venus in the Odyssey), 
byssus or fine linen, and rich robes. Amongst the 
presents made to Penelope by her suitors, we find a 
veil or mantle, the ingenious workmanship of which 
might do honour to modern times. — 5. The carriage 

* Wolf, citing Pliny xxxv. 3., observes that the stoned 
vessels and the dyed caparison of the Carian woman in the 
4th Iliad, 141., do not prove the existence of painting, although 
they must have led the way to it. — Prol. xix. 
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in which Priam goes to seek Achilles, is made of 
cedar; the grotto of Calypso is fragrant with it. — 
6. The voluptuous batlis of Circe. — 7. The young 
slaves of the suitors are described as beautiful, 
graceful, and fair-lmired — such precisely as the fas- 
tidiousness of modern times requires for servants, — 
S, Men dress their hair as carefully as women, — a 
habit with which Hector and Diomed reproach 
Paris. — 9. The Homeric heroes eat nothing but 
roast meat — the most simple mode of cookery, de- 
manding a brasier only. This custom continued in 
The Romans called the flesh of victims 
L the altar, and distributed amongst the 
isficia; in courseof time, victimsj as well 
L food, were roasted on spits. When 
Tcives Priam at his table, he himself 
opens the lamb and roasts it, prepares the table, and 
serves the bread in baskets ; for, in fact, the feast 
of an Homeric hero was a sacrifice at which be 
officiated as priest himself, Agamemnon himself 
slays the two lambs, the blood of which was to 
sanction the treaty made with Priam — so much 
solemnity was then attached to an act which now 
belongs to a butcher only ! Boiled meat came into 
use afterwards — it requiring, besides fire, water, a 
caldron, and a tripod or stand." Virgil gives his 
heroes boiled meat, and makes tliem roast their 
meat with spits. Last of all came seasoned meats. 
The most delicate morsel any where actually eaten 
in Homer, is a cake or fritter made of flour, cheese 
or curd, and honey ; but in two of his similes he 
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mentions fish ; and Ulysses tells one of the suitors, 
of wliom he begs alms, that the gods give to hospitable 
kings waters abounding in fish, which constitute 
the greatest luxury of festivals.* — 10. Finallj, which 
is very important to our purpose, Homer seems to 
have lived in an age when the strict heroic €ff 
feudal right had fisdlen into disuse in Greece, and 
popular liberty had begun to appear ; for his heroes 
contract marriage with foreign women, and bastards 
succeed to their fathers' thrones: which is just 
what we might expect ; for, long before, Hertules 
had been stained with the blood of the brute Cen- 
taur Nessus, and had died mad ; which means, as 
I have before shown, that the heroic or feudal 
right had expired. 

From all these authorities, selected chiefly from 
the Odyssey, which Longinus supposes to have been 
the work of Homer's old age, I incline to the opinion 
of those who place the age of Homer a very long 
time after the Trojan war — perhaps four centuries 
and a half — so as to make him contemporary with 
Numa. Indeed, I might bring him down lower; 
for Homer speaks of Egypt, and it is said that 
Psammeticus, who reigned after Numa, was the first 
king of Egypt who opened that country to the 
Greeks ; but a crowd of passages in the Odyssey 
will show that Greece had been a long time opoi 
to the Phoenicians, whose news as well as merchan- 
dise were equally popular with the Greeks, pretty 
much as every thing from India is with us now. 

* Yet in the 4th book of the Odyssey, Menelaus seems to 
represent the being reduced to eat fish as an instance of great 
privation. 
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Hence we might believe, perliaps, that Homer never 
saw Egypt, aod that all he says about that country 
and Libya, Phoenicia, Asia in general, Italy, and 
Sicily, was founded on the reports ofthe PhcenicianB. 
But it is not so easy to reconcile the delicacy and 
luxury of life occasionally visible in his poems, with 
tlie fierce and barbarous manners of his heroes in 
general, but especially in the Iliad ; and really, in 
the impossibility of reconciling this discrepancy — 
"ne placidis coeant immitia," — I am tempted to 
believe that the two ])oems were elaborated and con- 
tinued by several authors during many successive 
ages. So we advance a step further in our search 
after the true Homer. 



Chap. IV. 
Of the incomparahle Genius of Homer for Heroic 

That absence of all philosophy which I have 
remarked in Homer, and my discoveries as to his 
country and age, induce a strong suspicion that he 
was, in fact, one of the common class of mankind. 
In support of which suspicion these two observ- 
adons may be made : — 

1. Horace* considers it almost impossible to 
imagine new heroic characters after Homer, and he 
recommends all tragic poets to borrow them ready 
made from the Iliad. It was not so witli comedy : 
the characters of the New Comedy at Athens were 
all conceived by the contemporary poets, who were 
forbidden by law to represent real individuals ; and 
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these characters were conceived with so much fe- 
licity, that the Romans, notwithstanding their na* 
tional pride, admitted the superiority of the Greek9 
in comedy.* 

2. Homer, who came so long before the philoso- 
phers, the critics, and the authors of treatises de 
arte poetica^ was, and still remains, the sublimest of 
poets, in the most sublime kind of poetry^ that ii^ 
the heroic ; and tragedy, which arose subsequendy, 
was, as every one knows, altogether gross and cottrse 
in its commencement. 

The first of diese difficulties ought to have been 
enough to excite the researches of the Scaligers, 
the Patrizios, the Castelvetros, and others, in dis- 
covering the reason of this difference. That reason 
can only be found in the origin of poetry ; and, 
consequently, in the invention of those poetic 
characters which constitute the whole essence of 
poetry. 

1. The ancient comedy introduced living cha- 
racters on the stage, just as they were, without 
disguise ; and thus Aristophanes ' made use of 
Socrates, and thereby prepared the ruin of the 
most virtuous of the Greeks.f The New Comedy 
painted the manners of a civilized age, the philo- 
sophers of which had already made those manners 
the subject of their study on the Socratic plan. 
Menander and his colleagues, enlightened by the 
maxims in which the Socratic philosophy had con- 

* Epist.. ad Pis. 268. 

f Vico applies a very strong term of reproach to Aristo- 
phanes; hut the supposition that the rcprosentation of the 
«* Clouds " had any thing to do with the death of Socrates is pro- 
l)ably a mistake. 



densed all moraiity, were enabled to form ideal 
characters, well adapted to catch the attention of 
the vulgar, which Is always teachable by example, 
but incapable of profiting by precept. 

2. Tragedy, on the contrary, having a different 
abject, brings upon the stage the hatred, the fury, 
the resentment, and the vengeance of heroes, — all of 
them passions of sublime natures. The sentiments, 
the language, the actions, which are appropriate to 
such passions, have something of their very violence 
and atrocity ; and all these circumstances are in 
the highest degree consistent with each other, and 
uniform in their subjects. Now, these passionate 
pictures were never realized with more effect than 
fay and in the Greeks of the heroic age, at the end 
of which Homer came ; and Aristotle says with 
reason, in his Poetics, that Homer is a unique poet in 
respect of his invention. The reason is, that tliese 
poetic characters, the incomparable truth of which 
was so much admired by Horace, were represent- 
ations of certain fixed classes of the imagination. 
To each of these characters, the Greeks attached all 
the qualities which could belong to the genus of 
which it was considered the representative. With 
the character of Achilles ^ — ^the principal subject 
of the Iliad — they associated all the tjualities pe- 
culiar to heroic virtue ; the feelings, the mant 
the irritability, the implacable resentment, and the 
violence, which " nihil non arrogat arrais." In the 
character of Ulysses — the principal subject of the 
Odyssey — they found all the distinguishing t; 
of the heroic wisdom, the prudence, the patience, 
the dissimulation, the duplicity, the chicanery, the 
c 3 
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verbal truth, and the matter of fact lie. They at. 
tributed to these two cardinal characters all the par- 
ticular actions, the celebrity of which was sufficient 
to induce a still uncultivated people to range them 
under one class or the other. These two great 
characters, the creations of an entire nation, could 
not but present in their conception a happy uni* 
formity ; it is in this intrinsic uniformity, har- 
monizing with the common feeling of a whole 
nation, that the grace and beauty of a fahle con- 
sists. Conceived by such powerful imaginatioofl) 
these heroic characters could not but be sublime. 
Hence we may deduce two eternal laws in poetiy; 
— according to the first, the sublime ought always to 
have something of the popular in it ; by the second, 
the people who first themselves created these heroic 
characters, could not help transferring to their civil- 
ized contemporaries, the qualities which had already 
been associated with their own standards of excel- 
lence. 

Chap. V. 

Some Philosophical Observations which may contri' 
bute to the Discovery of the true Hofner. 

1. Men are naturally inclined to consecrate the 
memory of those laws and institutions which form 
the foundation of the societies to which they re- 
spectively belong. 

2. Hence History first arose, and then Poetry. 
History is the bare enunciation of the fact, — Poetry 
is the exaggerated imitation of it. Castelvetro saw 
tliis ; but he did not profit by it to discover the 
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true origin of poetry, for want of corabining with it 
the following truth : — 

3. That, it being a fact that poets preceded 
cominon historiansj all primary history must have 
been poetical. 

4. Fables were, in their origin, true narratives, 
and of a serious charncter. MuSe^ has been defined 
vera narralio. In the commencement they were 
sbgular, and by degrees became inappropriate to 
their subjects, depraved, improbable, obscure, shock- 
ing, and finally incredible. Homer received his 
fables depraved and corrupted. 

5. The poetic characters, which are the essence 
of the Fables or Mythi, owe their conception to the 
natural incapability of uncultivated men to abstract 
moral qualities from their subjects. Hence we find 
in these characters that mode of thinking which is 
imposed by nature on entire nations in the time of 
their profoundcst barbarism. It is the character- 
istic of barbarians to aggrandize and extend their 
particular conceptions. A narrow mind, says Ari- 
stotle in his Morals, always makes a maxim, a 
general law, out of every separate deduction. The 
reason is, that the human mind, infinite in its own 
nature, being confined witliin the grossness of its 
senses, can only exert its almost divine faculties 
through the imagination. It is, perhaps, on that 
account, that, in the Greek and Latin pouts, the 
images of the gods and heroes always appear above 
the human size ; and that, in the barbarous pictures 
of the middle ages, we see the figures of Christ and 
the Virgin Mary of a colossal magnitude. 

,, £. Reflection, not applied to its natural purpose, 
G 4 
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becomes the mother of Fiction. Barbarians have ne 
reflection ; and accordingly, the first heroic poets 
amongst the Romans celebrated actual event% — the 
wars of Rome. When the barbarism of antiquity re- 
appeared in the middle ages, the Latin poets of that 
age, — Gunterius, William of Apulia, &c. — adopted 
actual facts only for the subjects of their poems. 
The romancers of the same period affected to write 
true histories, and the Boiardos and Ariostos of ai 
enlightened age took the materials of their poems 
from the chronicle of the Archbishop Turpin. It 
is from that defect of the habit of reflection, whidi 
renders uncultivated people incapable of abstract 
fiction, that Dante, profound in philosophical wisdon 
as he was, has represented, in his Divine Comedy, 
real personages and historical facts. He gave to 
his poem the title of Comedy, in the sense of the 
ancient comedy of the Greeks, in which real cha- 
racters were represented. In this respect, Dante 
resembled the Homer of the Iliad, which, according 
to Longinus, is entirely dramatic, entirely in action ; 
whilst the Odyssey is exclusively narrative. Pe- 
trarch, with all his learning, celebrated the second 
Punic war in a Latin poem ; and his Italian works, 
the Triumphs, in which he takes the heroic tone, 
are nothing but a collection of stories. A striking 
proof that the primary fables were, in fact, histories, 
is, that Satire attacked not only real persons, but 
the persons best known ; that Tragedy took for its 
subject the characters of the poetic history ; and 
that the ancient Comedy brought upon the stage 
celebrated men living at the time. But the new 
Comedy, the ofispring of an age in which the 
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Greeks were more capable of reflectioD, dealt in 
characters of pure fiction ; and so, in modern Italy, 
the new corned}- did not reappear till the com- 
mencement of the ISth century. The Greeks and 
Latins never took an imaginary character for the 
principal subject of a tragedy. The modern public, 
agreeing in that respect with the ancient, requires 
the tragic opera to be founded on history ; and if 
it permit subjects of mere fiction in comedy, it io 
because the incidents are always such as may be 
supposed to have passed in private life, and there- 
fore to be credible, although unknown. 

7- According to this explanation of the poetic 
characters, the poetic allegories attached to them 
cught to be construed with reference to the history 
of the first ages of Greece. 

8. Such history would naturally be preserved in 
the memory of the nation, upon the principle first 
mentioned in this cliapter. These men of the 
primary ages, whom we may consider as represent- 
ing the infancy of humanity, must have possessed, 
to a wonderful degree, the faculty of memory; and, 
no doubt, it was so ordained specially by Provi- 
dence ; for in the time of Homer, and for a good 
while afterwards, common writing liad not yet been 
introduced. Men, who were at this epoch bodies 
without reflection, were all feeling for peculiar- 
ities of character, all imagination to seize and mag- 
nify them, all inrention to refer them to the classes 
which the imagination liad created, and, lastly, all 
memory to retain them. All these faculties apper- 
tain, indeed, to the mind, but they draw their origin 
and vigour from the body. Memory is synonymous 
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in Latin with imagination ; Terence so uses memth 
rabile; comminisci is to feign, and commentum is a lie. 
Memory recalls the objects ; imagination isaitates 
and alters their real form ; genius> or the faculty of 
invention, gives them a new turn, and throws them 
into novel groups. ThuS) Memory has been called 
the mother of the Muses. 

9. Poets were, therefore, beyond a doubt, the 
first historians of nations. Those who, since Plato 
and Aristotle, have investigated the origin of poetiy, 
might have easily seen that all the histories of 
pagan nations commence in fables. 

10. It is impossible to be, at the same time, mi 
in an equal degree, a sublime poet and metaphysician. 
Every examination of the nature of poetry proves 
this. Metaphysics detach the mind from the senses; 
the poetic faculty plunges and buries the spirit in 
them ; the first rises to the general, the last de- 
scends to the particular. 

11. In poetry, art is useless without nature ; cri- 
ticism may make cultivated minds, but not great 
ones; delicacy is a talent for little things, and 
greatness of mind naturally disdains little things. 
Let us, therefore, excuse the low and coarse pas- 
sages which occasionally are to be found in Homer. 

12. For, in spite of these defects, Homer is the 
father and the prince of all sublime poets. Ari- 
stotle declares it to be impossible to rival the poetic 
fictions of Homer, and Horace says that his cha- 
racters are inimitable ; two commendations which 
mean the same thing. 

13. The indecorums and quaintnesses with which 
Homer may be reproached, were the natural result 
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of the poverty of the language then in use. Greek 
then consisted entirely of images and comparisons ; 
there were no abstract terms by which the class 
and species of things might be defined; it was such 
diction as necessity imposes upon entire nations. 
The heroic verse itself was a product of the same 
necessity. 

H. In short, such fables, such a mode of thought, 
Guch manners, such diction and verse, were all 
equally heroic, were common to the people at 
large, and consequently to the individuals of which 
the people was composed. 



Chap. VI. 

Philological Observations lo tJte 



e Purpose. 



1. I have already remarked, that all the ancient 
profane histories commence with fables ; that bar- 
barous nations, without communication with the 
rest of the world, like the old Germans and Ame- 
ricans, preserved the history of their earliest times 
in verse ; that the Roman history, in particular, waa 
first written in verse : and that, in the middle ages, 
that of Italy was so also, by the poets in Latin, 

2. Manetho, high priest of Egypt, construed the 
hieroglyph ical history of the earliest period of his 
nation into a sublime national theology ; the Greek 
philosophers gave a philosophical explanation of 
the fables which contained the history of the most 
ancient ages of Greece. I have taken a directly 
contrary course, and have stripped those fables of 
their mystic or philosophic sense, in order to restore 
to them their true historical sense. 
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S. In the Odysteyy when a person is praised tm 
relating 8 story well, heissaidtohave related itlikBi 
a singer or musician. These singers w ere^ no dooib^ 
the rhapsodes, men of the people, yrho knew eidi 
by heart some piece of Homer, and so preserred in 
their memories his verses, which were not writtou 
They went separately from town to town, recitiDg, 
the Homeric poetry at festivals and fain. . . 

4. According to etymology, the rhapsodes diAio 
more than arrange the poetry which they picked vf 
firom amongst tiie people themselves. The wwd 
Homer presents an analc^oos et3rmology, hfuS-^, 
$iptufy to bind together. '0/xi}po( is a surety, be- 
cause the surety binds the debtor and creditor 
together. This elymolq^, applied to Homer as 
hitherto conceived, is as forced, as it is easy isnd 
appropriate to my Homer, who bound together and 
arranged the poetical fables. 

5. The Pisistratidae divided and disposed the 
poems of Homer into the Iliad and Odyssey. By 
this we may understand that these poems were^ 
previously, nothing but a confused mass of poetic 
legends. Besides which, remark the difference of 
style in the two poems. The same Pisistratide 
ordained, that, for the future, these poems should 
be recitod by the rhapsodes at the Panathenaic 
festival. 

6. But the Pisistratidse were expelled from 
Athens, a short time before the Tarquins were 
banished from Rome ; so that, in placing Homer in 
the time of Numa, the rhapsodes would have pre* 
served these verses a long time by memory. What 
helps to prove that Homer was anterior to the use 
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of writing, is, that in no place does he male any 
mention of alphabetical characters. Tlie letter of 
PrtEtuB was by signs or symbols (o^'fiBia). 

7- Aristarchus corrected the poems of Homer ; 
and yet, without mentioning the crowd of licences in 
the versification, we still ficd in the variety of his 
dialects tliat discordant medley of heterogeneous ex- 
pressions, which was, no doubt, tlie idioms of the 
different tribes of Greece. 

8. Longinus, who could not deny the great di- 
versity of style in the two poems, imagines that 
Homer composed the Iliad wliile still young, and 
the Odyssey in his old age. Certainly the resent- 
ment of Achilles appears a subject more fitting for a 
young man, and the adventures of Ulysses for an 
old one : but how can we predicate these particulars 
of the life of a man, of the time and plaoD of whose 
birth we know nothing? Which ought to deprive 
Plutarch's life of Homer of all credit, as well as 
that which is so frequently attributed to Herodotus; 
a work full of minute details and amusing personal 
adventures. 

9. Tradition declares that Homer was blind, and 
that his name is thence derived, according to the 
Ionic usage. Homer himself always represents as 
blind the poets who sing or recite at the tables of 
the great; it is a blind man who appears at the feasts 
of Alcinous, and at those of the suitors of Penelope. 
Blind men have an astonishing force of memory. 
Lastly, according to the same tradition, Homer was 
poor, and went about the frequented parts of Greece 
reciting his poems. 
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Chap. VII. 
Discovery of the true Homer. 

I. The foregoing piiilosophical and phiJologicri 
observations induce me lo believe that the Act Si 
with Homer, as with the Trojan war, which (in* 
nishes to history a famous chronological epoch, tnt 
the reality of which some of tiie most sagaciooi 
critics dispute. Certainly, if there were no moM 
traces of Homer than of the Trojan war, we coutd nirt^ 
amidst so many difiicuUics, recognize in that name an 
Individual man, but ao ideal character only. But tbc 
two poems which have come down to us, will allot 
us to admit but one half of this position, and to taj, 
that " Homer was the ideal or the heroic character 
of the Greek people, relating its own history t& 
national poetry.'' 

II. Every thing that is absurd and improbaUc 
in Homer as hitherto conceived, becomes appn>- 
prtate, and even necessary, in the Homer as nnr 



1. Tlie uncertainty as to the country of MoBMt 
compels us to say, that if the people of Greece 
contended amongst themselves for the honour of 
having given birth to liim, and all claimed hin 
as citizen, it was because they were themselm 
" Homer." If there was such a diversity of opinion 
as to the time in which he lived, it was because he 
lived in the mouths and memories of the same 
people from the Trojan war to the reign of Nund^ 
which is about 460 years, 

2. The blindness and poverty of Homer were theit 
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of the rhapsodes, who, being blind (whence their 
Ionian name of Sf/xfj^oi), had the more powerful me- 
mory. These rhapsodes were indigent persons, who 
gained their livelihood by reciting the Homeric 
poetry, of which they were the authors, in this 
sense — that they constituted part of the people 
which had embodied its history therein. 

3. In this manner. Homer composed the Iliad in 
his youth ; that is to say, in the infancy of Greece. 
She was then all burning with sublime passions, 
with pride, with resentment, and with revenge. 
These passions are opposed to dissimulation, but do 
ijot exclude generosity. Greece, therefore, in her 
infancy, would admire Achilles, the hero of force. 
Homer composed the Odyssey in his old age, when 
the passions of the Greeks began to be cooled by 
reflection, the mother of prudence. Then Greece 
would naturally admire Ulysses, the hero of wisdom. 
In the youth of Homer, the pride of Agamemnon 
the insolence and violence of Achilles, pleased the 
people of Greece. In his old age, they had begim 
to take pleasure in the delights of Calypso, the 
voluptuousness of Circe, the songs of the Sirens, 
and the sports of the lovers of Penelope. In fact, 
how is it possible to refer to the same age manners 
absolutely opposed to each other? This difficulty 
struck Plato so forcibly, that, not knowing how 
otherwise to get rid of it, he imagines that, in the 
transports of poetic enthusiasm, Homer was enabled 
to foresee these effeminate and corrupt manners. 
But is not this to impute the very highest im- 
prudence to one whom he represents as the author 
of the civilization of the Greeks ? To paint such 
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manners — even if he condemned them — was it nof 
to teach their imitation ? Let us rather admit that 
the author of the Iliad must have long preceded 
that of the Odyssey : that the first, a native of the 
north-east of Greece, sang the war of Troy, which 
was said to have taken place in his country ; anf 
that the other, born in the south-west, celebrated' 
Ulysses, who reigned in that quarter. 

4. The individual character of Homer thus dis- 
appearing in a crowd of Greek tribes, the poet or 
the poetry becomes instantly justified from all the 
reproaches which the critics have made on the 
score of the lowness of the thoughts, the grossnetr 
of the manners, the barbarism of the comparisoiUy 
the idioms, the licences in versification, and the 
discrepancy of dialects; and, finally, for having 
elevated his men to gods, and degraded his gods to 
men. Longinus does not dare to defend the Homeric ' 
fables, except under colour of their being philoso- 
phical allegories ; which is as much as to say that, 
if taken in their primary sense, they could not im- 
part to Homer the honour of founding the Greei 
civilization. But the truth is, that all these im- 
perfections, which have been so much censured 
in the Homeric poetry, correspond to so many 
diversities of character amongst the Greeks them- 
selves. 

5. I assign to Homer the privilege of having 
alone possessed the faculty of inventing the poetical 
fictions of Aristotle, the heroic characters of Horace; 
the privilo<Te of an incomparable eloquence, in his 
savage similes, in his terrible pictures of the dying 
and the dead in battle, in his sublime drawing of 
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the patisionE ; and, finally, the merit of a style the 
most brilliant and picturesque imaginable. All these 
qualities belonged to the heroic age of Greece. It 
was the genius of that age which made Homer an 
unrivalled poet. In times when the memory and 
imagination were so full of force, and the power of 
invention was so great. Homer could not he a 
philosopher. And accordingly, oeither philosophy 
nor criticism, which arose subsequently, could erer 
once create a poet who even approached to Homer. 
6. Tlianks to this discovery, Homer is henceforth 
Bssuredofthose three immortal titles whithhave been 
given to him — of having been the founder of the 
civilization of Greece, the fatliet of all the other poets, 
and the source of the different philosophies of his 
country. None of these titles could possibly belong 
to Homer, such as the world has hitherto iniagioed 
him. The vulgar Homer could not be regarded as the 
founder of the Greek civilization; because, from the 
epoch of Deucalion and Pyrrha, that civilization had 
been initiated by die institHtion of marriage. He 
couldnntberegardedas the father of poets; because 
before him had flourished the theological poets, 
Orpheus, Amphion, Linus end Musesus, to whom 
some chronologers added Hesiod. Nay, according 
to Cicero, there were many heroic poets before 
Homer; and Eusebius names Philammon, Thamyrisj 
Deniodocus, Epimenides, Aristeas, and others. Fi- 
nally, he could not be the source of Greek philoso- 
phy; for the philosophers did not find their doctrines 
in the Homeric fables, but grafted theni thereon. 
Homer only afforded to the philosophers an occa- 
sion of meditating on the highest truths of meta- 
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phyrici and morals^ and, in addition, gare aftdlitf 
in illustrating them. 

To tiie praises which I have just bestowed m 
Homer, let me add this — of having becsn the mam 
ancient historian of paganism that has come don 
to us. His poems are two great treaaare-house^ii 
which the manners of the first ages of Greece sn 
preserved. But the lot of the Homeric pooM 
has been similar to that of the laws of the Twdx 
Tables. On the one hand, the world has asoisi | 
those laws to the Athenian legislator, from whoo^ i \ 
is said, they passed to Ron^p, whilst no one hsssMi 
in them the history of the common law of the ]m> 
tribes of Latium ; on the other, the worid h^j^ 
lieved the poems of Homer to have been the wji\ 
of the rare genius of an individual, instead cifs* 
covering in thiem the history of the common Isv'l 
the heroic people of Greece. 
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MATERIALS FOR WRITING. 



A FEW wordg upon the gradaaJ increase and ulti- 
inate completion of the Greek alphabet may be 
fitly introduced in this place, together with a short 
account of the various materials and instruments 
used, From the earliest times dowDwards, by the 
Greeks, for the purpose of writing. Some of these 
facts have an important bearing upon that part of the 
Wolfian theory which rests upon the improbability 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey having been committed 
to writing at the date of their composition. 

According to the apparent inclination of Hero- 
dotus •, tlie earliest authority for the common 
opinion, the Greeks had no written forms of letters 
before the arrival of the Phoenician Cadmus. This 
specific event, as well as the existence of Cadmus 
himself, is involved in the same thick mist of ante- 
historic antiquity, which conceals or disguises almost 
every thing or person, Greek or concerning Greece, 
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antecedently to the Homeric sera. But chranolflgen 
must calculate a date, and several hare been H' 
signed to Cadmus* Newton places him b* c 101$; 
the common system, b« c. 149S; and otben^ m 
M. Schoell; in his taUe, as fiur back aa b. c I^ 
The Phoenician alphabet, thus introducedl, is nidts 
have consisted of eleven consonants — 

B, Vy A, R, A, M, N, n^ P, 2, T, — ' 

I 

and four aspirates — 

A, E, 1,0,— 

in all fifteen characters. The Phoenician ^pEfHi^ 
like the Hebrew, had no characters to expresa^ Vginl 
sounds ; but, instead of them, possessed the ttv 
above-mentioned signs of different breathings. Hie 
Greeks, however, converted these four cjiaractot 
into vowel letters, and either from the Greeks, or 
through other channels from the East, they have 
passed into all languages properly called Europesii* 
But this alphabet, however and whenever intro- 
duced, did not enable the Greeks to mark tbe 
difference of the long and the short E, or the loog 
and the short O ; neither could they by it express in 
writing the sounds of T or OT. For that purpose 
they made use of the letter O. 

The next importation from the East is said to 
have been this letter T, which, it should seem, wv 
at first employed by the Greeks to mark that strong 
aspirated consonant the modern French V. TTie 
name of the Ionian colony of Elia or Velia> in Lu- 
cania, is found upon some medals written thus— 
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TEAH. Afterwards the T was softened down to the 
simple vowel sound of U. These are the sixteen 
letters which Pliny theEIJer* and Tacitus f repre- 
sent as having been brought to Greece ftora Phce- 
nicia bj Cadmus. 

The next accession to the Greek alphabet is said 
to have consisted of the letters Z, H, 0. But H did 
not at first express the long vowel sound of the E, 
but simply the strong breathingj, which power it 
exclusively carried with it into the Latin, and has ever 
preserved in English and some other modem lan- 
guages : it is thus found used in the celebrated, Si- 
gean inscriptioa of the sixth century a. c; where 
•Eff*o«;aTiiU! is written HEPMOKPATOr. 

Af^r the H was appropriated to express the long 
E or II, the rough breathing was not indicated in 
writing at all, till the time of Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium, who divided the H, and made one half of it (h) 
the mark of the aspirate, and the other half of it (-1) 
that of the lene. By degrees, these marks became i— 
and — ' ; and hence, in the cursive character, ' and ". 

These nineteen characters are all which the 
Greeks are said to have borrowed from the Phce- 
nicians. The other five letters are attributed to 
the Greeks themselves. According to Aristotle, 
the * and the X were invented by Epicharmus, the 
Sicilian father of comedy. 

• Hint N»t. Tii. 56.. t *""■ "■ !*■ 

i Ot/m a nil EiA toS H oriuXfiBti Taw^aaBai Tohs vakauiis 
ripr ioonDi Aufrtp (col 'Pa^uuDi Tpb wJun-iir rSy Samwa^i&w 
iyB/tifm' ri H irpajfiipotivi. — Mhen. ix. 39S. H litersm non 
esse Dstendimus, led DOtam aspiratiaiiis, quam Griecorum ao- 
liquiisimi liinililer ut I^Eini, in Tenu scribebant. — Prit- 
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The remaining three letters, 5, t, Q, were, aa it is 
believed, invented by Simonides the Younger, the 
son of Leoprepes, a little before the Persian wan: 
and he is also said to have first appropriated the H 
to the expression of the long E, as a vowel souod. 

This complete alphabet of twenty-four letters wu 
very commonly called the alphabet of Simonidet. 
It was first adopted by the people of Samos, and 
subsequently by the Ionian colonies in geoenL 
Callietratus of Samos is said to have carried tl^ 
complete alphabet to Athene, probably some time 
atler its adoption by his own couatrymeii ; but It it 
certain that it was not employed in any public in- : 
scriptions till the atchonship of EucHdes, b. c. 403. 
It was called the 'lunni ^pafifiitTa, to distinguish il i 
iroin the old Cadmeian letters, the figures of some | 
of which were considerably rounded; and it was I 
also called ^ fiir' EwkAe/Bjjb yjanfiaTu^, by way of 
opposition to the 'ATTiKii ■ypafnii.s.ra, the dcnominatiDD 
by which the alphabet of twenty-one letters was 
known. 

But the title of Cadmus to the invention, or rather 
introduction, of letters was not undisputed, .^*chj- 
lus boldly ascribes it to his mythic Titan, if the 
ordinary interpretation of the words v. 

Kal /li^v apiSfiiv iCo;(Oi 
(JiSpov aurocr, YP'^hP 
/iv^/tiji' 9' arr&vTiav iioi 

And Euripides, in a remarkable fragment of bit ■ 
" Palamedes," gives the invention to that hero, who f 
is reckoned amongst the contemporaries of the | 
Trojan war : — 
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T4I Tijs yi \ii9iiQ ^ipfiat opSwoac fi&vce 
(i4>u>va ral i^uvBuvra- mAXaSis TiBt'ic 
iltvpov diflpiHJroioi ypafiftar' li&ivai, 
ilor' ov Tcapoirra. TrovriaQ iijrip srXcotii: 
Toxit Kar oiimis Train' tiriijrnffflai KoXins' 
irnioiV r' (ijiofli-^oicovra xpi/i"''wv fiirpov 

fi\TD{; ^uii^eI, c ovk i^ ipevSij \iystv. 

Aaother tradition attributes the 4 and tlie X only 
to Palamedes. 

The reader will attach what faith he pleases to 
the hves and adventures of Cadmus, and Frame' 
theus, and Palamedes ; but of one thing tliere (.'an 
be no doubt — that the Greek alphabet is essentially 
of Plioenician or Oriental origin. All that we know 
of the Guccessive civilization of the nations of 
antiquity would, of itself) lead to this conclusion; 
and the earliest mode of writing in Greece, with 
which we are acquainted, seems strong evidence to 
confirm it : for as the Oriental writing was, and still 
is, in general from right to left ; so with the Greeks, 
originally, it should seem that the same practice 
prevailed, especially in inscriptions of a single line. 
Afterwards, but when we cannot tell, the inscription 
began from the left; and when the writer arrived at 
the right extremity of the line, he returned in the 
next line from the right to the left with reversed 
letters, after the Eastern manner; and this mode of 
writing was called Pova-rfap,Siy yfatfim — to trace the 
lines as oxen do in ploughing. The laws of Solon 
(b. c. 562) were first published in writing upon this 
plan ; and bo is the Sigean inscription, which is pro- 
H 4 



bably alill later. SometimeB the words wi 
in a perpendiculitr line, one over the other, in tbe 
form of a column; and this was accordingly caDed 
tuatilii* ffofsij. But ultimately the FhccnJciaa « 
Oriental method was entirety abandoned : and dK 
more convenient practice of beginning every line 
horizontally from tbe lefl was universally adopted 
in its stead. 

As tnBtonces of inscriptions of single lines, com- 
mencing from the right, I will mention two : — One 
the Inacriptio Burgoniana, on an amphora or ■vfA, 
painted in a very antique manner. It was comiu;- 
nicated by Mr. Burgon of Smyrna to Dr. Claifa, 
In common characters and order this inscriptitm 
runs thus : — 

Jov kSiviav affkov tfii. • 

The other inscription was found by Colonel Leak 
on an iron helmet at Olympia: — 



It will be remembered that these two lines, ai^ 
the alternate ones in the two following inscriptioni, 
commence from the right, and that the letters then- 
selves ore in a reversed position ; but, for the sake of 
convenience, the ordinary mode of printing is pre- 
served here. In broken inscriptions, where the Grat line 



' Rose, Inscrip. p. I 



nv^» (or 'Aft,B.lu*) &eXow tt^. 
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St, it is only by observing whether the letters are 
anywhere reversed, that the feet of the whole 
g written in the Oriental mode, or in the aiter- 
order, can be known ; and it is worth noticing 
:, that the K, or b'st letter of KoTn, is represented 
he koph or koppa, which, from its great Eimi- 
y of form, is supposed to be the Latin Q.* 
he famous Sigean inscription, now almost en- 
y illegible, on the ancient stone erected in tbe 
;enth Room of Antiquities at the British Mu- 
n (No. 107.) is written jSoiwrpo^Bov. It was first 
ished by Chishull, ia his ■' Antiquitates Asia- 
," and afterwards more correctly by Chandler, 
lis " Inscriptiones Antique." The lower in- 
ition, which is the more ancient, runs thus in 
a type and position ; — 



tairdito it)u TO H 
ipliBtpaTOQ TO npoeo 



Siyiuc" Kai n' 



I 



upper inscription, nearly to the same effect, and 
:en ^mirrfn^ih, but in more modem letters, is 
illows ; — 
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The reaJer will pEUticularly observe, that in die 
more modern iascription the H is used excluaifel; 
as the long vowel E, and aleo the fact of Ala-tDvifBci 
^ikijiti being aspirated in the more ancient. NoWi 
although there con be no doubt that in very di 
inscriptions many words are found with the aEpiratb 
which, in afler times, were always pronounced wilii 
the soft breathing — a point closely connected, at ! 
take it, with the nature and history of the diganum 
— yet, in this particular instance, it is rightly sug- 
gested that the aspirates belong to the articles i and 
oi, which are melted into the first syllable of theii 
fallowing nouns. 

There are two curious chapters in Atheoffiusf 
upon the sounds and forms of the Greek letters' 
in the latter of these he quotes a passage from tbe 
" Theseus " of Euripides ; in which an ilUtersK 
rustic is represented as describing the name of thai 
hero, as he had seen it carved. We may learn finn 
this passage, amongst many others, bow nearly Eu- 

• Rose, Inacript. p. 13. t Lib- i. C. 79, » 
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ripides, upon occasion, descended to the style of 
comedy : — 

'Eyut TTt^Ka ypafiftariov fisv ouc i^p'Ci 

tVieXo^ TEC, Ctf^ TOpVMatV IxfUTpOVfltVOQ' 

oJroc I' Ixit tntjifiov Iv /Uatfi aoifts. ©. 
TO Stvripov dig irpbira fiiv ypiifij*ai Bvo, 

rairae iutpyii S' tv /liaaii: oXXif /lia. B. 

TpiTov ti ^OTpvxoc ric, uf (iXiy^tlvoc. ' 2. 
tA ^' aS riTapToy, ^v ^ii' f I'c apSiv pia, 

XoSoi i' iir' airr^e rpfic rarfOnjfMy/iewot E. 
tlfflv. TO -jrkfinTov S^ oijK iy i&fiapti ^pdaai' 
ypapfiai yap ttmv is SutriTuv ivo, 
airai li avvrpixoirinv ii'c piav 06tnv, Y. 

tA XoifjQwv Ik Tiy Tpirtp ^fioatfi^tpk^, 2, 

This kind of riddle seems to hove been a favourite 
with the dramatists. Agathon, in his " Telephus," 
tried liis skill upon the same name ; and his rustic 
is, perhaps, the more perspicuous of tlie two : — 

rpo^gc rpSiTOi Jpi iiiaifi^aXtiq iroiXoff" 
ipBoi Tt Knvoitc itir/aiiivat iio, 
StufliK^i rt rSiip tA TpiTov 'lu H-pDOfp^fpic- 
Jirtira rpuSJoHf irXriyiof Jv trpomffpfvoc* 
lip' ivoc re Kavovoc i/tfnv iXvyoffuvot Svo' 
Birip it Tplrmi tfv jcoi TiXivraiov ircUiv. 
T 

Atheneus quotes another attempt by Theodectee, 
evidently compounded of the two preceding ; and 
he mentions that Sophocles, in his satiric drama of 

* Ougbt not ill IQ be accented u standing for uVthi — Ihc 
rusiic ufing it viaa " thui curled," and making a sign with 
tiis lianiis to describe tlie algma ? 
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letters in a dance. 

The firGt materials on which ihe Greeks wrote 
were, as may be conjectured, slabs of marble, <it 
plates of lead or iron. Blocks of wood were aliab 
use. The letters were eograved with a stylus of 
gold or iron, called j%.v^icr. Afterwards it is said 
that, for more transitory purposes, the leaves of the 
mallow and of the palm-tree were employed ; anJ 
indeed, according to some authorities, letters were 
called pDitixiK^ jfanjiara, not as PhcEniciaa, but is 
marked on the ^eiVif or palm. The most connnon 
vegetable substance, however, used for writing, be- 
fore the adoption of the Egyptian papyrus, wa» tbe 
bark of trees, and more particularly the fine inaet 
membrane of the bark of the linden or lime-trcA 
Hence the origin of the Latin folia and liber- 
leaves and book. But concurrently with tfaew 
vegetable substances, the lonians were in the habit 
of preparing the skins of beasts for the purpose rf 
writing: all which kinds of materials, however, 
metal, stone, wood, leaves, bark, and skins, entirely 
or all but entirely, fell into disuse for any but pubBe 
inscriptions, after the introduction of the bybiM 
(^itijii or papyrus), an Egyptian plant. 

The papyrus {Cyperm papyrus) Is only now tS 
be found, in Egypt, in the neighbourhood of D» 
mietta and the Lake Menzaleh. But it groM 
abundantly in Syracuse ; to which place it is sup* 
posed to have been sent by Ptolemy Fhiladelphui) 
as a present to Hiero. According to Pliny, the 
stem of the papyrus was separated into th^ pd- 
tides, which were extended across each other •( 
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' riglit angles, wetted with tlie water of the Nile, 
which glued them together, tlien put into a press, 
and finally exposed to the sun. But Bruce says 
I that the water of the Nile has no such glutinous 
quality, and that it was the saccharine matter con- 
tained in the plant itself which acted as cement- 
Bruce made some paper of the Egyptian and Abys- 
I ainian papyrus; and Captain Smyth has made some 
; of that growing in Sicily. 

I The use of paper was rare at first ; but, after the 

, foundation of Alexandria, it became the general 

material employed for the purpose of writing. This 

' continued till the Greek kings of Egypt, from jea- 

|i lousy, as it seems, of the increasing fame of tbe 

I library founded in Pergamus by the princes of the 

I house of Atlaius, probably about the middle of the 

I second ccnlury b. c, prohibited, as far as they 

I could, the exportation of the prepared papyrus. 

j The consequence, however, of this illiberal conduct 

I was not what Plolemy could have expected. The 

I king of Pergamus immediately began to encourage 

I the more careful preparation of the skins of animals 

(the liifBffat mentioned by Herodotus), and in the 

' end his subjects succeeded in manufacturing an 

I article, leas commodious indeed, but much more . 

' durable, than the papyrus of tlie Egyptians, and 

justly dear to lawyers and to antiquaries under its 

native name of parchment (Pergamena charta). 

Tlio Egyptian paper, however, always continued 

the superior article ; and a great trade was carried 

on in it, although it was subject to a heavy export 

I duly. In the sixth century, Cassiodorus speaks o> 

i tlie papyrus as forming a forest on the banks of the 
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Mile; and, even two hundred years ago, it 
common, that the inferior and Eucculeot part oftht 
plant was an ordinary article of food for the commm 
people. The Arabians declare Joseph to havebeei 
the first inventor of paper, which is certainly 
rying it high enough for Homer ; and yet Mohw- 
med's secretaries, in Medina, in the beginning of l!x 
seventh century after Christ, could find nothiq 
better than puim leaves and mutton bonea on whid 
to write the Koran. The liquor used for ink was th 
bile or black humour of the sepia or cuttle-fiA 
called by Cicero atramentum; and sometimet ii 
seems that a preparation of minium or cinnabarn 

..employed for the same purpose, where a rubric nt 

^^^irsnted to attract particular notice. 
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It is said by Tatian • Ihat Theagenes 
of Rhegium, in tlie time of CambyseB, Homer' 
Stesinibrotua the Thasian, Herodotus of 
Halicamassus, Antimachus the Colophoniao, Dio- 
nysiua the Olynthian, Ephorus of Cumte, Phi- 
lochorus the Athenian^ Metaclides and Chamie- 
leon the Peripatetics, and Zenodotus, Arietophai 
Callimachus, Aristarchus, Crates, Eratosthenes, 
and Apoilodorus, the Grammarians, all wrote 
concerning the poetry, the birth, and the age of 
Homer. Of the biographical part of the works of 
these authors nothing now remains, with tlie 
exception of a Life of Homer, attributed to He- 
rodotus; but which, as well on account of its mij 
and fabulous details and its counterfeit Ionic, i 
the inconsistency f of a statement in it with the 
undoubted language of Herodotus in his History, i 

• Fabric, lib. ii. c. I. s.s. 

f In the Life it U said that Homer lived C22 fears bcfai 
the intasion of Greece by Xenea; whereas Herodotut ei 
presal; records his opinion, Ihat he lived no more Iban ID 
ycara before bis own (Herodotus's) time: — 'HoIoIdi> 7!/! iral 
" Otiyipor i*ijt,'iii' rerpaiioalauri Irftri EaK^u ^cu rptaeifrfpavs 
viiiSiu, krI oil r\io-ri, — E^derp. b. 53, 
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now almost universally considered as spimoSS^ 

Such as it is, however, it is a very ancient compil- 
ation, and the text irom wliich all subsequent sto- 
ries have been taken or altered. There is a short 
Life of Homer, also, bearing the name of Plutarch ; 
but which is, like the former, generally condemned 
as spurious, although there is reason to believe it 
more ancient f than its supposed author. 

It may well seem prepoaterous to write the life 
of a man, whose very individual existence some al 
the greatest scholars of modern days have denied, 
and concerning whom it is clear that even Hero- 
dotus, the most ancient of the Greek historian*, 
could otily conjecture that he lived 400 years before 
his own time. Indeed I believe there is but one 
historical fact in either of these two Lives, and that 
18, that Homer, or whoever was the autlior, or were 
the authors, of the Iliad, was, or were, bom anil 
bred in Asiatic, or at least Eastern, Greece. Of 
tjiis there appears to me probable evidence in the 
Iliad itself, and beyond this every thing seems as 
merely fabulous as the popular stories of King 
Arthur. However, some account of the commotf 
traditions about Homer will probably be expected 
here; and the story will explain the ongm t^ 

" M. de Foitia d' Urbin, in hn " Ilomfre el sea Ecrttt^** 
U a very undoubting ad*acate for iu genuiiieneu; and ye^ 
\l\t Mnrquis nui lursly tell when a woman in painteiL 

t Qiiiiiciilian (lib. i. 1.) and Seneca (Kp. Ss.), both too^ 
■niient ilian Fluiardi, wtm clearly aware of Ihis LUo i»* 
Hooier. 1 iHirticularly recomniviicl the pvruu) of tbe whol^ 
n of the Ivntb book of ^uionilian to U ~ 
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several epithets which are frequently applied to 
him, and the meaning of many allusions to be found 
in the Greek and Latin writers. 

There is, then, a general agreement that 
the name of Homer's mother was Critlieis ; *"" ^°' 
but the accounts differ a good deal as to his father. 
EphoruB* said, that there were three brothers, natives 
of Cumffi, Atelles, Mson, and Dius ; that Dius, being 
in debt, migrated to AscTain Bceotia, and there be- 
came the father of Hesiod by his wife Pycimede ; 
that Atelles died in Cumse, having appointed his 
brother IVIieon guardian of his daughter Critlieis; 
that Critheis becoming with child by her uncle, was 
given in marriage to Phemius, a native of Smyrna, 
and a schoolmaster in that city; and that in due 
time ailerwards, whilst she was in or near the batlia 
on the river Meles, slie gave birth to a child, who 
was called Melesigencs from this circumstance- 
Aristotle I relates that a young woman of the island 
of Jos, being with child by a Damon or Genius — a 
familiar of the Muses — fled to the coast, where 
L ehe was seized by pirates, who presented her as a 
gift to Ma:on, king of the Lydians, at that time 
f resident in, and ruler over, Smyrna. Micon mar- 
l.riedher; she, Critheis, gave birth to Melesigenes, 
I as before mentioned, and upon her death, soon afler, 
I Mffion brought up her child as his own. Here we 
' have the popular origin of the two epithets or ap- 
! pellatives, Melesigenes and Msonides. 

According to the same Ephorus J he was nmbic. 
called Homer ("Oftitpot) when he became blind — the 

■ Ptutarcb, V. H. f 1^'^- I ^f"^- 
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lonians so styling blind men because they « 
/oiwr« or a guide (JfujpiiiijTJt). Aristotle's • account 
is, that the Lydians, being presEed by the /EoIianB, 
and having resolved to abandon Smyrna, made a pro- 
clamation, that whoever wished to follow them should 
go out of the city, and that thereupon Melesigenes 
said he would foilow or accompany them {iji.ijfiit) ; 
upon which he acijuired the name of Homer. An- 
other derivation of the name is from o ftij IpSt, onei»ot 
seeing; as to which notion of his bliudness, Patercu- 
lus says that whoever thinks Homer was bom blind 
must needs be blind himself in all his senses. It 
was said also ttiat he was bo called from s /u^iFg; (tlie 
thigh), because he hud some mark on his thigh to 
denote his illegitimacy. In the Life uf Homer 
attributed to Proclus, the story is that the poet wu 
delivered up by the people of Smyrna to Chios » » 
pledge or hostage (opijpoj) on the conclusion of» 
truce. The probable derivation that favours the 
theory of Vico aud Wolf is from ef<ev I'piir, «»■ 
cifiere, or to sing in concert or with the assistance of 
others, as the word is used in the " Theogonia ;" or 
perhaps from iy-tifiTy, to amemi/le Uigelker. Bat 
every one of these are mere conjectures, and all of 
them, except that which denotes the rhapsode, 
very unhappy ones. 

TnreUm* ^''^ siories proceed in general to state 
*™''- that Homerhimselfbecameaschoolmastef 
and poet of great celebrity at Smyrna, and remained 
there till Mentes, a foreign raerchaot, induced him 
to travel. That the author or authors of the Iliad 

• riuurcl., V. U. 
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'Bsey must have travelled pretty exteogively 
i times, is unquestionable ; for, besides the 
I 'accurate knowledge of continenla! Greece Proper, 
' displayed in the Catalogue, it is clear that the poet 
was acquainted with the islands both in the ^gean 
I and the Ionian seas, Crete, Cyprus, and the coasts of 
I Aeia Minor Irom the Hellespont indefinitely south- 
I ward, Phrygia, Caria, Pisidia, and Phoenicia; and 
I possessed also considerable information with respect 
I to Egypt, Libya, and Eihiopia. Amongst the Trojan 
I allies, the Paphlagonians from the river Parthenius 
(the modern Bartan) and Cytorum are mentioned. 
'nie river Thermodon (the Termeh) is also named. 
If the Chalybea are meant in the expression Trii-idit 
li 'AXu^ttc tbis would be the farthest point eastward 
mentioned in the Homeric poems ; the Chalybes 
being in the longitude of Aleppo. In his travels 
Homer visited Ithaca, and there became subject to 
a disease in hia eyes, which af^rwards terminated 
in total blindness. 

This blindness, however, was by some attributed 
to a more dignified cause. Homer, it seems, having 
resolved in his mind to compose a poem of which 
Achilles should be the hero, and being desirous of 
obtaining an adequate conception of the warrior, 
made a pilgrimage to the Sigean promontory, visited 
the tomb, and besought the mighty shade to appear 
for one moment in aU its former glory. Achilles 
rose into sight, but arrayed in armour of such intense 
brightness that the astonished bard became blind in 
the act of devout contemplation : — 

" Hb uw i but, blasled with eicew of lighl. 
Closed his eyes in endless nighk'' 



I 
J 




This incident forms part of the " Anbfk^ 
Angelo Polilian, a poem of much elegance : 



, nee vali impuiie videndua 
leros adstabal in arm is. 



Flammi'US igiiescit thorHX. auroque minslur 

Trrrifico radiatus Bp«x, in nubiU surgit 

Froiinus. et longa ruisum Hectors vulnerat umbra- 

Ipse ardeas clypeo ostenlat tcn-amque, freluinque, 

A (que iDdefesBum solctn, Hilisque GOtorem 

Jam plenam, et Ucito volTentia lidera mundo. 

Ergo bis ilefiius vales, dum lingulm tisu 

Eiplorat miger incsuta> dutn luroina fi^t, 

LuminA noi pepulil ; lum vera eilerritus hssit, 

Toique rcpressa mclu, el gclidos trcinor occupat aitUL 

From Ithaca, Homer is said to have gone B 
Italy, and even to Spain ; but there is no sign is 
either of the two poems of any distinct knowledgt 
of countries westward of the Ionian Sea ; althougt 
Sicily i» twice mentioned in the Odyssey under tbe 
name ofThrinakia (A. xi. IOC. M.xil. 127.), anJ 
the Siculi are once named in the same poem (T'. a- 
383.) as barbarians, to whose brutality the Suilon 
threaten to commit Telemachus. Wherever he wcnl, 
Homer recited his verses, which were universally ad- 
mired, except at Smyrna, where he was a prophet in 
his own country. At Phoea:a, a schoolmaster of tin 
name of Thestorides obtained from Homer a cap; 
of Ilia poetry, and then sailed to Chios and recilcd 
the Homeric versea as hia own. Homer followed: I 
was rescued by 'n, a goatherd, from tlv; 
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attack ofhU dogs*, and brought by him to BolUsus, 
B town in Chios, where he resided a long time, in 
the |)osses?ion of wealth and a splendid reputation. 
Thcstorides left the island upon Homer's arrival. 
According to Herodotus, be died at losf , on hia 
way to Athens, and was buried near the sea-shore. 
Proclus says, he died in consequence of falling over 
a stone. Plutarch tells a very different story. He 
preserves two responses of an oracle to Homer; in 
both of which he was cautioned to beware of the 
young men's riddle, and relates that the poet, being 
on his voyage to Thebes, to attend a musical or 
poetical contest at the feast of Saturn in that city, 
landed in the island of los, and, whilst sitting on a, 
rock by the sea-shore, observed some young fisher- 
men in a boat ; that Homer asked them if they had 
caught any thing (i" ti txtut), and that the young 
wags, who, having liad no sport, had been diligently 
killing as many as they could catch of certain per- 
sonal companions of a race not even yet cNtlnct, 
answered — "as many as we caught, we left; as 
many as we could not catch, we carry with us," 

'Oaa' Ko/iEV, XiJr6iicaSa' Ha' o6x EXo/ui', fipiiiiaOa. 



• An incident lupposed to be recorded in that passage of 
the Odyssej (E'. liv. 29.) tchn-e Ulysses is in danger of being 
(om bj the dog* Bl Ihc porch of the house of Eiimirui. 

i" And M. Furtia d'Urban uys that Ills lomb has been 
found there \ — " San tainlieau y a Sli vlTectiveinent retrouv ^ 
en I7T1 par 1e comte Pasdi de Erienen, oflicier au service de 
Rusiic ; ce yui eil «nc navvelle prsuve de rctaclU«de dci failt 
eimlenuMdaHttaiiiograjihie 'Jllribuie a HJnHloie." (HorOi et fte« 
Ecril9,p. 95.) What kindofreasoningisthia? 



^ 
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The catastrophe is, that Homer, being utterly unable 
to guess the meaning of this riddle, broke his heart 
out of pure vexation, and that the inhabitanta of 
the island buried him with great magnificenoe, and 
put the following inscription on his tomb : — - 

IvOdSt TTfv iepi^v KetpaXtjv Kard yaXa Ka\virT€i 
dvdp&v ripuMavKofffiriTOpaf ^tiov "O/iripoVm 

Here Homer the divine, in earthy bed. 
Poet of heroes, rests his sacred bead. 

Besides this general narrative touching the com- 
try, parentage, and adventures of Homer — die 
one popularly received amongst the ancients- 
several other speculations have, at difFerent timeij 

Theories— ^^^^ P"^ ^°''*^ "P°^ ^^® Same SubjCCl 

by Bryant ; The author of One of the most remarbibk 
of these was the late celebrated Jacob Bryanu 
who, in his " Observations on M. Le Chevalier's 
Description of the Plain of Troy," in 1795, and 
in a subsequent " Dissertation concerning the 
War of Troy," in 1796, maintained incidentally 
that the author of the Iliad and Odyssey was i 
native of Ithaca, but descended from an loniaD, . 
and perhaps Milesian, family, settled in Egypt 
According to this view, the poet's proper appel* 
lative, Melasigenes, denoted his being a native, w 
son of a native, of the banks of the Nile, which 
was anciently called Melas, or black ; and die 
change into Melesigenes was the work of the people 
of Smyrna, who wished to have it believed that : 
Homer was a countryman of theirs. Bryant quotes \ 
the response of the Pythia to the Emperor AdriaO) 
preserved in the " Contention of Homer and He- 
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Mod," which declared the poet to have been born at 
Ithaca, and to have been the son of Telemachus and 
Epicaste or Policaste, the daughter of Nestor ; and 
he suggested that, with a considerable allowance for 
mere ornament, the Odyssey contains an account 
of the life and adventures of Homer himself. He 
illustrates the Ithacan and Egyptian predilections 
of Homer with great ingenuity, and cites many 
opinicms to that effect from the ancient writers ; 
amongst others, to show how early a belief existed 
that the Odyssey was the poet's family story, 
Bryant refers to some of the beautiful lines of Her- 
mesianax of Colophon, an elegiac poet in the time 
of Philip and Alexander, as they are found in 
Athenaeus*: — 

a^bi: ^' if^roc Aoidds, 83/ lie Atbg cHaa ^vKaoaii 

^itaTOv wdvTiov dalfiova fiovfJoiroKtovy 
XfiTT^v y ei'c *l9dKiiv dvtniveTO ^iiog^Ofiripog 

itSynv, viwrriQ t'ivtxa HrjvtKoirrjQ' 
^v But iroyXk jraOatv dXiyfjv loiv&fraaro vi]90Vy 

iroXKhv an* tvpdtiQ \H7r6fitvoQ varpiSog* 
iickcutv ^ *lK&pov Tt ycvof, xal drjfiov 'A/ivcXov 

Kai XvdpTfiv, idlutv awTOfiivog fraBkwv, 

This particular conjecture as to the Ithacan origin 
of Homer, and the domestic character of the Odys- 
sey, was a good deal overlooked in the vehement 
controversy which arose upon another part of 
Bryant's Homeric theory — that respecting the Iliad 
—in which he denied that any such city as Troy 
hid, in fact, ever existed in the district in which it 
is usually placed, and consequently that the siege 
and the war, as referable to a Phrygian town, were 

• Lib. xiii. c. 71. 

14 ^ 
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poetical ficUoos ; but maintained, on the other hand, 
that the Iliad, under a different point of view, on 
strictly historical, and that Homer had describedi 
war which had in truth taken place in I^gypl- 
although he had certainly pretended to place tbt 
scene of it somewhere in the vicinity of the Helles- 
pont. This was the beginning of the Trojan con- 
troversy; of which a short account will be piei 
hereafter. The Ithacan origin of Homer met v'tii 
some approbation from those who rejected the reS 
of the Bryantian theory; and, since its first pro- 
mulgation, it has, by an easy dev el opine lit, b«t 
extended to several new propositions upon tlit 
subject of Homer. The most extraordinary ol 
these, although, perhaps, not much beyond whii 
Bryant himself meant, is due to the ingeriuity soil I 
patriotiBm of Constantiiie Koliades, a natiTC 1 
' of Ithaca, and at present a professor in 
the Ionian University. Not content with haviii| 
Homer for his countryman, and asserting the suIk 
stantia! truth of the narrative of the Odyssey, k 
propounds to the world — something in the manns 
of a revelation — the fact that Ulysses himself, ttc 
real and veritable Greek hero, was himself tht 
author of the Iliad and Odyssey; and thai V 
the question who Homer was, the proper ansirrf 
was, and still is, in his own words, — 

E'fi' 'OSvaitQ Aaipndliis- 

Nor is this the only or the most surprising ai» 
nouncement in the theory of Koliades ; for he adit 
that he himself is, as he has good reason to belie*^ 
a lineal descendant of Eumsus. (Was Eunmi 
, married?) " 
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The book, entitled Vlysse-Homere, in which Ko- 

liades puts forth this position, is a curious and 
entertaining work, very minute in the topography 
of the island and its neighbourhood, and occasionally 
happy in bringing passages from the Odyssey to 
boar upon his theory. He does not separate, 
nor did Bryant, the authorship of the poems ; but, 
on the contrary, ascribes the particularity of the 
descriptions in the Iliad to the familiar acquaint' 
ance with the men and events of the war acquired 
by the warlike poet during his campaigns on the 
plain of Troy. 

The venerable M. Le Chevalier, in a cor- ^^^^,„^ 
respondence with which he has honoured ""i 
me, has enabled me to see that he participates 
generally in the views of Koliades as to Ulysses 
and Homer being, in a BtricE sense, identical. This 
is no new opinion on the part of M. Le Chevalier; 
for it is curious enough that he had long ago come 
to pretty much the same conclusion upon this point 
as Bryant, who was M. Le Chevalier's primary oppo- 
nent on the subject of the Troad. I need not add, 
that M. Le Chevalier is entirely opposed to the 
theory of Wolf. * 

• " Si vous conienei," sajs M. Le Chevdier, " en effel STce 
Bryant «t avec moi, que rhi«toire d'Uljsse nous r^irace fid^le- 
ment celle d'Hom^ie, — que touteslesarentures dc t'une Boat 
cdlc* de I'autre, — que tous ce» maiheuri, ci!s cbagrins, ces ^roo- 
lions u Bdmirablcment peinles, ciislaient dans le cteur <tu 
poele ; — si Hoou^, cu un mot, loraqu'il nous a chonte toule la 
irie d'Uljsse, a eu pour objet de nous faire connatlro toule la 
■iennc, il Taut rigaurcusement et n^ceanairement en conclure 
que cet Hom^rc, quelqu'il Bolt, n'a rien de conunun avec lea 
BUtres poclea ^piquei,qui pei'gnent le plui lODVenC eC engrande 
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Another suggestion, ultimately 
Bryant's, has Jed many eminent scholars, who rqeO 
the Wolfian hypotlieaiB, to decide lor a diversit; of 
age and aulliovship between the Iliad and OdysK^; 
thus setting up two Homers, at least. In &tt 
Vico hail long before, as we have seen, ascribeJ 
the composition of the Odyssey to Western, anJ 
tliat of the Iliad to North-eastern, Greece. Mr; 
Knightaiid I^'^'ght assents generally to this, and w- 
Miiau-i parates the two poems by a hundred yean; 
and Mr.Milman, limiting the interval to a less period 
of time, inclines to suppose that the author of tbt 



paitie d'invendon et d'idft j — qu'H a sans cesse la nature « 
les yeui ; — rjue d'innombrables tnbleaui lorabent de aa pliw 
ums effort parcequ'il (erit loujoura duns Ba propre hisIoiniB 
scenes doiil il a ite t^moin, et qu'il poise curistamrnent daiull 
source pure de la ifrile, quil oTne sans doute de too* la 
charmes dont sa brillante imHginslion et son coeur mWbA 
peuvent rembellir. El voilA k vetitable raison pour loqut"' 
ce miraculeux g^iiie n'a jioint eu de semblables, et qu'il n'n 
aura jamais, S moins que la I'raiidence ne donne encore lejoo 
A im autre heroa, ac-teur et t^moin dis memes prodlges auqol 
vtle aceorde aussi I'admirabie laJent de les cbntit. 

" Mdiitenaiit,eet Hatn^rc, esl-iJ ne k Ithaque ou sur lealni 
du Meles? Etait-il le 6h de Laette, le mari de Fia6iafe,\ 
le pdre de TeJfmaigue? A-t-il fait avec Neator le EnTaDtdi 
nombremeDt de I'arm^e d'Agaiuemnon ? A-t-il comtitia 
dans Is plaino de Truje? A-t-il naiigufe long-temps 
retrouver sa fnmille el sa patrie?" 

M. Le Cheiolier adds, that he has a new conjertu 
subject of the mysterious eilence of antiquity as to the rsl 
author of the Iliad nnd Odyssoy. I trust he will bear ij 
ihal, how different soever the opinions of scholars may b 
the hislory of the Homeric [loems, there will be bi 
fteling of respect in the literary world for s 
which he tony choose to give to bis own views. 
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P Iliad was an Asiatic Greek of Thessalian or ^olic 
' descent; and the author of the Odyssey a Pelopon- 
who composed his poem for the delight of 
migratory Western Greece. 
This suggestion of a western origin for phicS° 
the Odyssey has given birth to almost as 
much geographical controversy as Bryant's annihiU 
ation of the Phrygian Troy. One of the ,0,3,,^ 
most amusing and ingenious books on this 
subject is by Sir William Cell. Ifhe is not mistaken, 
the modern Thiaki presents, in every particular, an 
exact picture of the Ithaca of Homer. He finds 
the rock Korax still called PetraKoraka; the foun- 
tain Arethusa ; the hog-sties of Eumceus cut in 
the rock; the cavern of the Nymphs; the gulf or 
bay of Phorcys, and even the ruins of the palace of 
Ulysses. Koliailes Is still more minute, and repre- 
sents the Odyssey as almost a road-book of Ithaca. 
But great perplexities remain, afler all that has 
been written by these two enthusiastic Ithacans i 
and these perplexities are put in a strong point of 
view by M, Vdleker, in his treatise on the Homeric 
cosmography and geography. The two jjy|._ 
main difficulties are, the disappearance of cbiirm. 
Dulictiium, and the north-eastern position of the pre- 
sent Ithaca. The lines out of which the contro- 
versy lias chiefly arisen are the following : — 

vaiir&w I' "Ifldiciiv liiSiUXoV iv S' ujooc airy 
N^pirov, livoai^oKKov, apiirptwic' oiifi Si vijitot 
TTuXAat vauTOOvn fiaku axtliv aXXIiXfOi, 

aiiT-iJ ItjifiapeX^ jravairipTdrii liv aXi iciirai, 
JTpiC fo^i'i li ii t' avioBi irpoc )}» r", iJtXiAv ti. 

Od. 1'. ix. ei. 
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From Dulicliium came fifiy-two suitora to 
lope; from Same (suppoEecl to be the modem Ce- 
phalonia), twenty-four; from Zacynthus, tweplj; 
and from Itliuca only twelve. Now, what has be' 
come of Duiichium, which certainly, according tui 
reasonable interpretation of the Odyssey, must It 
taken as having been the most important iitland J 
the whole group? No place can now be found It 
answer the description. Strabo places a Dolidl 
amongst the Echinades, acolleetion of rocky ial« 
situated near the mouth of the Achelous. Inlif 
Catalogue, Duiichium and the Cchinades are mo- 
tioned together, but not as if Duiichium were it<til 
one of those islands ; and they are placed, 
where we are now supposing them to be, at ih 
mouth of the Achelous on the coast of Acarnanit 
but opposite to Elis : — 

V nif it Aop>,ixiow, 'Kxipau'' ^' iipaiuv t 

^* fijauv, ai raioimi Tripifv oAus, *HWoc avrn. 

' /7. B". II. y.6! 

The mouth of the Achelous can scarcely be said 
have been over-against Elis, as the limits of ihil 
province were drawn in the times of HerodolB 
and Thucydidcs : and, at\er all, what island 
in that direction in the least degree answering tilt 
Homeric account F It has been suggested ibii 
the ancient Duiichium has been long since attachtd 
to the continent by the depositions of the i 
again, it has been supposed to have sunk ii 
sea; and again, it has been thought to be, in {»& 
a part of Cephalonia, and that the poet was ml* 
taken in supposing Same and Duiichium to be 
separate islands. If we adopt this latter conjecture 
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— which is tlie only one offenng any solution of 
the difficulty — what becomes of the poet's boasted 
familiarity with the localities of the main scene 
of his poem? Is it possible that a native of Thiaki 
could be ignorant of the entire insularity of Ce- 
phalonia, which lies in sight, within one or two 
hours' sail iroin his own shore? It is worthy of 
observation, also, with reference to this subject, 
that, in the Catalogue, Ulysses is apparently the 
chief of several tribes besides the inhabitants of 
Ithaca ; and that all his subjects, including the 
people of Zacynthus, Cephalonia, and other dis- 
tricts on the continent, were called in general 
Cephalonians (K(^a^?.^v£!), whilst tlie troops from 
Dulichium and the Echinadcs were under the com- 
mand of Meges. See the passage : — 

avTip 'Oluaaeic iiyt Kf^nXXfjvot fityaflu/iouf. 

Dip' 'ISaicijv, ilxov KOt ViipiTDV iivooi^iAXm', 

Kai Kpoi-iXii' li/i/ioVTo, eol Aiyftiira rpijjjilni', 

o" Ti ZricuvOov iXBv, ^i' o'i Za/tov i/t^iii/tovi-o, 

e'i t' 'IlxEipov ex'"'! V^ ^ivniripai' dvi/iovrc T. 631. 

But the seeminginconsistency of the actual 
situation of Thiaki itself with the Homeric 
description of Ithaca, is a more stuhborn difficulty. 
The Ithaca of the Odyssey is surely placed to the 

west of all the other islands : it lies in the sea, saya 
the poet — 

jrpif ^o51ov, a! U t' uviv9t jrpiic iji r*, ijiXiui- re. 

Strabo, and some modern scholars, have contended 
for ii(ii,- 5e'^», meaning towards the north; but the 
direct antithesis contained in the line itself is 
enough to fix its sense in this place ; not to mention 



^ 
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that its prevalent meaning throughout the Oiadand 
Odyssey is tlie same. What says Hector, for en- 
ample ? — 

i't* ivl iiiC liMi ^pbc ^ui r', ^iXiov ti, 
fir' iir* ipuTTipi nijc irorl ZA^v ijipriiyrn. 

//. sr. sij. 33fl. 

The Greek au^r stood with his fece to the north, 
and, of course, bad the east to his right, and the 
west on his left, i-ir" dpiincpd. Besides which, it can 
scarcely be denied that the general effect of the 

atin) Si xSa/ioXi) wnvuirfprarij dv aXi jcilraj, 

connected with the line whicli follows and those 
which precede, represents Ithaca as lying aloof frooi, 
and to the west of, all the other islands. Add to whicli, 
that the Phccnicians, sailing from the Syracustui 
Ortygia (Od. xv. 481.), as Viilcker understands ir. 
come direct to Ithaca, without encountering Cepha- 
Ionia, which lies right across the passage. Now, in 
fact, Tliiaki — the Ithaca of Sir W. Cell and Kolia- 
des, &c. — lies to the east of, but not aloof from, the 
Ionian group ; and none of the numerous attempts 
which hove been made to remove this exception to 
the poet's local knowledge seem at all admissible. 
Viilcker's own view is, that Cephalonia was the 
Homeric Ithaca, and the modern Ithaca or Thiaki, 
the ancient Same. 

According to the theory of M. Scbu- 

bj **«. barth •. a decided opponent of Wolf, Homer 

' was a Trojan poet, living under the dynasty 

* Idcvn uehcT llomci (intl Kin Zcilalti-i — Tlioughli apoa 

Ifoaitt snd bis .\g«. 
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of the descendants of ^neas in Ilium. He repre- 
sents the kingdom of Priam to have been in a state 
of mucli greater civilization and refinement than 
any part of Greece; and remarks that liis genea- 
logy ascends higher than any other in the Iliad, 
and that his ancestors are commemorated as build- 
ers of cities and general benefactors. With this 
peaceful character Schubarth strongly contrasts the 
dark and troubled histories given of all the eminent 
Greek families, and remarks that many even of 
the Homeric heroes — as Phrenix, PatrocluB, Tle- 
polemus, and others, — had, in their youth, been 
obliged to fly from their native countries on account 
of some deed of violence committed by them. He 
thinks that the same character of inferior civilization 
is meant to be ascribed to the Achman Greeks, by 
putting them under the patronage of Juno, Nep- 
tune, and Pallas — violent and warlike deities — 
whilst Apollo, and Venus, and even the great father 
of gods and men, are all the ardent, though unavail- 
ing, protectors of Troy. In these circumstances. 
and in the contrast of Priam with Agamemnon, and 
Hector with Achilles, Schubarth discovers the 
poet's partiality to the Asiatic cause, and his re- 
spect for the posterity of j^neas, whose continued 
sovereignty in Troy is indicated in the Iliad itself. 
The Odyssey is attributed by this critic to the same 
author, who details, with vindictive delight, the 
public misfortunes and domestic miseries of the 
invaders of hia country. 

This Trojan theory is entirely rejected 
by Dr. Bernhard Thiersch •, who even 

* Udwr du Zeiuller und ValerUnd dc9 Homer — On the 
Age and Country of Homer. 
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denies the Asiatic origin of the poems altogeths. 
He assents to Woirs hypothesis, but maiDtainithu 
the Peloponnesus was the native country bodi i^ 
the Iliad and Odyssey ; that the bards and tlici 
songs wandered, with the lonians, fir§t to Attics 
and thence to Asia ; and that subsequently, 
the troubles of the Doric invasion had subsided 
tliey returned, as strangers, to European Green 
That the Odyssey belongs to the PeloponnesDs a, 
as we have seen, the probable position of those nit 
separate the authorship of the two poems ; aai,'a 
confirmation of it, it is well worthy of attentia 
with how much accuracy and familiarity the inteiia 
of the Peloponnesus is treated in the Odyssey 
whilst that poem hardly contains a single descriptiK 
allusion to the coastof Asia Minor. But in the Siit 
as Mr. Mitman very justly remarks, there are d» 
Bcriptions which seem conclusively to point out th 
knowledge of an eye-witness; and he mentions, a 
particular, the simile of the birds soaring n| 
settling on the meadows of the Cayster : — 

cSot' ipv!9ii}v TTiTitiviuv Wvta TToXAd 

'Aaiifi ir Xti/tiun, Kailarpiou i/ifi piiBpa, 

tvBa Koi iv9a ireriuvTat, ayoXXo^EVU aTEpvyaain, 

tAajyiiliv itpoaaSiiaVTuv, nfiapayil Si rt Xa/tHv, 

II. B'. a. isa. 

Nol less Oieir number than th' embodii'd cranes 

lite swans in Aaius' watery plains. 
That o'er the windings of Cayster's springs 
Stretch their long necks, and clap their rustUag wiuglt 
Now loner aloft, and course in airy rounds ; 
Now light with noise, witb n<HBe the field resounds 

Pom. 
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and also the notice of the Mseonian or Carian wo- 
maui employed in dyeing ivory purple : — 

*Oc ^* ^^f fig r* iXk^avra yvvt^ ^iviKi fiiyvy 
MqoviC) i}^ Kdiipa, irapyiov ififievai (TTTrtuv* 
Ktirai ^ kv dak&fitpf iroXkec ''£ f*i'V liprjaavro 
IvvijtQ 0Of9lf (V* PaoiKfjl dk KBirai dyaXfia^ 
dfi^TBpoVf KdofiOQ ^' Wtt^, IXarifpi Tt Kvdo^J^ 

As, when a Carian or Mieonian maid 
To deck a steed, in all his pomp array'd, 
Stains her pure ivory with purpureal dye, 
And guards her treasure from the public eye ; 
Though oft by many a chieftain sought in vain, 
Kings may alone that rare possession gain. 

SOTHEBT. 

Wood's argument for the Ionian origin of 
the Homeric poems, founded upon the Ian- ^^' 
guage used in describing the direction and effects of 
some of the winds, is certainly curious. The west or 
north-west wind (Zitpvpoi) is always represented in 
the Siad as cold and stormy, and very often as 
blowing from Thrace : — 

*Qc d* dvefwi ive irdvrov Spiverov IxQvoivray 
Bopkfic icai Zc^vpoc, ^^ ts OppKfj9ev dijTOVf 
t\96vT* l^airivTjQ' dfJivSiQ di rt KVfia KEkaivbv 
KopOvtrtu' iroXKbv Sk irapkK oka ^vkoq Ix^vav. f 

" As when two winds — the north and west, or 
north-west, which blow or blows from Thrace — 
suddenly tempest the sea ; the black wave curls 
up, and the weeds are cast upon the shore." It 
seems impossible to imagine that a man, living in 
Greece Proper, would describe the west wind as 

• lu A'. IV. 141. t n. r. IX. 4. 
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blowing from Thrace, a country actually to thecail 
of tlie writer ; nor could such a gale of wind by mj 
means throw the sea-weetl on a westward coast. Vx 
point of view is evidently from the Ionian orAsltitk 
side of the lEgean, which would present a lee- 
shore to the west and north-west, as it does — and 
very dangerous one — to this day. Again, in tb 
oatatogue the Locrians are described aa dweQiif 
beyond, or on the other side of, Euboea: — 

This is what an Asiatic uld correctly say ; but 
would an Athenian, or 1 isalian, or Ithacan, w 
so ? Wood also remarks, lat the order in whitl 
Otus and Ephialtes are s. d, in the Odysaey, 
have piled up the mountains, is true to the eye ofi 
person approaching from the east, aod also sudilt 
their relative sizes and shapes required: — 



Olympus is the base ; then Ossa; and the sublim 
pyramid is crowned with Pelion and all its shalini 
woods. Virgil reverses the order, and places ll 
apex on the ground and the base in the air ; — 

Scilicet alfjue OiisfE frondosum involvere Olympum. ( 

It should be observed, that twice only in the H* 
meric poems — in the Odyssey — is Zephyrm «r 
vested with the gentle character which is familiB 

• IL B'. II. 535. t Od. A'. XI. 3H. ( Geor. L 
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to US from the Latin poets. These instances are in 
the descriptions of the gardens of Alcinous, and of 
the Elysian plain (Od. VII. 119. and IV. 568.) ; both 
of them scenes of fancy. 

According to Vargus Maciucca, in his 
work entitled << I Fenicj primi abitatori di 
Napoli," Homer was a native of Cumae in Italy ; 
andy according to the same authority, the Eubceans 
— the colonizers of Cumae — having also succeeded 
the Phoenicians in the establishment of Naples, it 
followed that Homer was, in some sense, a Neapo* 
litan, or related in blood to the Neapolitans. The 
author himself, a true Naples man, gives expression 
to his patriotic joy upon this great discovery in 
the following passage, which it would be unfair to 
translate : — " S' ingrandir^ il nome Napolitano in 
si e tal maniera per aver avuto il vanto d' essere 
stato Euboico Omero, che non potra andar innanzi, 
e sar^ sempre la nostra citt^ oggetto di onesta 
rivalit^ perchd troppo felice in vantando si grande 
origine. Sarebbe degno tal fatto storico dal nostro 
comune di un pubblico monumento in bronzo, o 
in marmo, che gli farebbe maggior decoro e fama 
che qualsivoglia simulacro d' altro, come che distinto 
e sovrano £roe, e servirebbe a destare ne' petti d' 
ognuno il vecchio ardore, e spezialmente della nostra 
gioventd generosa, che ne' tempi felici era si ac- 
ceso di legger Omero, da cui si apprende pid che 
da Crantore e da Crisippo, non che da moderni filo- 
sofanti. Cosi diceano gli antichi, e volcano che i 
piccoli fanciulli il primo nome che a balbettar impa- 
rassero, fosse Omero, ed era 1* ultima voce quasi di 
cigno, che pronunziava il vecchio spirante, e do^o 

K 2 
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quelle de* sommi Dei non ve n' era altro piA ooDnae 
e pill noto." 

I must conclude this summary of opinionitstt 
the person and birthplace of Homer, by record^ 

the Judgment of Joshua Barnes^ of wbm\ 
^ 'Bentley said that he knew as much Greek I 
as an Athenian cobler. Barnes surmised that tkl 
Iliad and Odyssey were amongst the numeroa 
works of Solomon ; and he showed that, by readiif 
Omeros backwards in the Hebrew manner, we sbiMli 
come to Soremo, which was the same as Solent 
which was the same as Solomo. Quod erai dem» 
strandum^ But I believe it is a mistake to suppoit 
that Barnes ever wrote any book upon this sutjedr 
as has been commonly said. 

There has been as much doubt and oofr 

troversy about the age of Homer, as about 
himself and his poems. According to the argument 
of Wood*, Hallerf, and MitfordJ, he lived about 
the middle of the ninth century b. c. ; which date 
agrees exactly -with the conjecture of Herodotoij 
who wrote b. c. ^^^^ and is founded on the assump- 
tion that Homer must have lived before the retum 
of the Heraclidae or Dorians into Peloponnesus ; an \ 
event which took place within eighty years after 
the Trojan war. The Newtonian calculation is also 
adopted, which fixes the capture of Troy as low* 
B.C. 90^. The argument is, that it is extreinelj 
improbable that Homer, so minute as he is in his 
descriptions of Greece, and so full of the histories ot 

• Essay on the Original Genius, &c. 
f Ileyne, Excurs. iv. ad II. «'. xxiy, 
I Hi&t. of Greece, i. 
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le reigning dynasties in its various districts, should 
ever take notice of go very remarkable an occur- 
ence as the almost total aholition of the kingly 
pvemnierit throughout Greece, and the substitution 
f the republican form in its stead. Now this 
ational revolution was coincident with, or imme- 
iately consequent on, the Doric invasion, or, as it 
mraonly called, the return of the descendants 
f Hercules. It is said also, that the poet mentions 
^e grandchildren of ^neas as reigning in Troy, in 
lie prophecy of Neptune in the Iliad : — 



And children's children his great line munLain. 

ind that in another speech f of Juno's he seems to 
ntimate ihe insecure state of the chief existing 
lynasties of the race of Pelops; and it is inferred 
rom this, that he flourished during the third gener- 
ition, or upwards of sixty years after tlie destruction 
>f Troy. Upon tliis argument Heyne J remarks, 
hat in the first place a poet, who was celebrating 
leroes of the Pelopid race, had no proper occasion 

• II. v. XX.30B. Almost the same words occur in the 
tjiBO to Venus, t. 197. 198.; and lltej destroy the Ter)' 
Hinilalion of Ihe Romsn claim to Trojan descent through 
lirgiVt hero. The Augustan poet, either on l^is own auiho- 
ity, or under shelter of an old reading of xdrrwm for TpitaHi, 

" Nunc domus ^neis cunctii dominabilur ori^ 



+ A'. IV. 51-1. 
4 Eicurt od II. a. XXIV. 
K 3 
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to take notice of a revolution by which their fimii&i 
were expatriated and their kingdoms aboliithed: ill 
next, tliat the Ionic migration took place sixty fEV 
Idtcr tlian tlie return of the ileraclidi 
tainty, if the Ionic migration is to be conaidcul 
single and determinate act of colonization, 
Homer be assumed to be an Asiatic Ionian, it 
very fairly be urged, that as he never alludes ta1 
migration, though it was cm tainly b very rei 
event, and one which he must have known, he 
just as well, for other or the eame reasons, bm 
been silent on the subji fa revolution by 
that migration was cau The Arundel MmS 

places Home"- n <- on- , r Ionian Migration i.' 
104.4, th iraclidte b. c. l\Oi,ii 

the Capv^.^ -. iroy b. c. .ISt Heyne appnW 
thig calculation, as, upon the whole, the most » 
Eislent with all the authorities : but it is at varinc 
with Newton's calculation ; and indeed thi 
chronology of Greece, anterior to the Olymfii 
reckoning, is so exceedingly obscure, that it is 
preposterous to contend for anything beyond d* 
relative antiquities of things. 

Ttie vicissitudes to which Homer's repf 
epu • ion. jgjjjj^ guj iQflugnce have been subjW 
deserve notice. From the first known collection if 
the Iliad and Odyssey in the time of the Pisistraliili 
to the promulgation of Christianity, the love mJ 
reverence with which the name of liomer «| 
regarded went on, upon the whole, constantly Id- 
creasing, till at last public games were instituted i) 
his honour, statues dedicated, temples erected, ui' 
sacrifices offered to him as a divinity. There w*"' 
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sach temples at Smyrna*, Chios, and Alexandria; 
and, according to^lianf, the Argives sacri6ced to, 
and invoked, the names and presence of Apollo and 
Homer together. 

This unrivalled popularity, founded, of course, on 
the transcendant excellence of the poetry and on 
the national sympathies of the Greeks, was fortified 
and sanctioned by the ardent expressions of respect 
in which almost all their great men indulged when 
speaking of the Iliad and Odyssey. These ex- 
pressions are scattered throughout the Greek litera- 
ture ; and the higher the scale of genius rises, the 
more affectionate they become, and the more sen- 
sibly is the transfusion of the Homeric spirit felt. 
And this not only in the works of the great poets, 
as Pindar, ^schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides; 
but also, and hardly less strikingly, in the pages of 
the mighty masters of history, philosophy, and ora- 
tory, in Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, 
and Demosthenes. To all these Homer, the poet 
Homer, was what Moses was to the ancient Hebrew 
of sensibility and genius — to the Davids and Isaiahs ; 
and the Iliad and Odyssey were the same universal 
presence to the Greeks, as their Law or Pentateuch 
to the children of Israel. But neither the praise 
nor the imitation of these more celebrated authors, 
nor the vehement advocacy of other distinguished 
men, especially the physical philosophers, Demo- 
critus, Anaxagoras, Arcesilaus, Antisthenes, Zeno, 
Ch\ysippus, and others, did so much towards 
establishing the authority of Homer upon a perma- 

* Cic. pro Archia. f Lib. ix. c. 15. 
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neat basis in tlie old n'orlil, astlie methodical criir 
clNni and determinate sanction of Aristotle. Thii 
great writer, having framed to liiniselt' an idesiJ 
the Epic poem, evidently derived from the Sofiit 
clean standard of tragedy, supposed that he M 
found this idea reahzed in faultless perfection in At 
Iliad; and this point once assumed, he hadB 
difficulty in giving a reason for every movemttt 
and in erecting a general rule upon every particvk 
accident of this particular poem. Aristotle sem 
to have regarded the Iliad and Odyssey justuii 
they iverc the works of Pindar or Sophocles: the 
they were five or six hundred years old at the dan 
of his treatise on poetry does not appear ever li 
have occurred to his mind, or, at least, to hsw 
attracted any of his attention ; and li 
mines the poems upon principles of coniposilion 
the almost total inapplicability of which to tin 
heroic minstrelsies of the Homeric age 
derful that he should not have perceived. S^ 
whatever we may think of the sagacity of Aristotlt'i 
view of the Iliad and Odyssey, there can be u 
doubt that we moderns are deeply indebted to hio 
for having mainly helped to preserve those inestlo- 
able treasures from destruction : the very editioi 
which he prepared or approved was in itself a wM 
beneficial caution ; and his authority prevailed with 
a long series of disciples of the Peripatetic school to 
cultivate the study of the Homeric Epics with the 
continually increasing resources of philosophy u^ 
grammar. The extraordinary veneration and ewe 
of the Alexandrian critics have been already ni«> 
tioned ; and, aHer them, Dionysius of HalicarnatBUi 
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and Strabo may be regarded as the two most 
effective promoters, in their different ways, of the 
fame and authority of Homer. The first set himself 
to exhibit the rhetorical artifice and metrical skill 
of the poet ; and the last to elevate him into an 
invaluable treasure of the ancient geography and a 
perfect rule of poetical decorum. Nor must I omit 
in this place the great names of Demetrius Pha- 
lereus and Plutarch, who, in widely differing ages 
and dissimilar states of feeling, were the authors of 
treatises now lost, but of much worth in ancient 
estimation, upon the style and invention, the morals 
and philosophy, of Homer. 

The Latin writers upon this, as upon most other 
points of literature, echoed the words of their 
masters the Greeks. From Cicero and Lucretius, 
down to Quinctilian and Ausonius, there is a general 
attribution of supremacy to this immortal name ; 
and the flattering surmise of Propertius — 

« Nescio quid majus nascitur Iliade ** — ^-i 

is strongly expressive of the universal feeling of 
men of letters in the age of Augustus. The Roman 
lawyers are said to have frequently cited Homer as 
direct authority in matters of jurisprudence ; and 
the continuance of this feeling of affectionate re- 
spect may be traced in the pater omnis virtuHs, by 
which he is emphatically characterized in the Pan- 
dects of Justinian, a. d. 5S4f. Nevertheless, there 
wer^ not wanting, both amongst the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, many who censured particular defects 
in the Iliad and Odyssey ; and some of these criti- 
cisms proceeded from the warmest admirers of iVv^ 
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general merit of the Homeric poetry. But lix 
objections of alinoEt all these writers are conGsri 
to the alleged abuses in the Homeric representatiH 
of the gods ; and the grave and earnest tone 
these censures shows in a striking manner ibt 
national interest felt by the Greeks in their 
grand heroic poems. We hear no complaints wA 
of the daring sarcasms of j'Eschylua, or the flipt*t 
freo-tliinking of Euripidee ; and the absolute ri 
of Aristophanes seems to have excited no disjte 
sure in those who vehemently declaimed i 
Homer's battle of the gods. It is clear that 
on account of the primeval, authoritative, bibU 
character of the Homeric poetry, that such meni 
Heraclitus, and Plato, and Xenophanes expreNti 
themselves so harshly in respect of particul* 
passages in it. It was the indignation of a Pr» 
testant at seeing Bel and the Dragon side by lii 
with Isaiah or St. Paul. So far was Plato, thi 
influential of those whose censure has been preserrci 
from lightly esteeming the poetrj-, as such, thattc 
burned his own verses, in the true despair of anw 
of genius at rivalling tlie glorious hexameters whict 
describe, as it is thought, the conflict of the Nik 
and the sea*; whilst Cicero calls him the Hona 
of philosophers ; and Themislius observes th* 
although Plato had affected to abjure his maita'' 
he, in fact, retained his exact likeness ; — 

Eiivov jap roioiffe iriiJfc, roioift ri x'^ptf, 
d^aXfuiv n ^o\ai, a^iaKi, t', ifivip9k rt xa'""- 

od. A'. IV. i« 
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The first critic of Homer, in the genuine 
Bpirit of the French disputants of the last 
century, was that often named, but not very well 
knon-n, personage, Zoilus. He was, as it is said, a 
native of Ampliipolis in Macedonia, and it is also 
Eaid that he visited Alexandria in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, b.c. 278. But, as he was 
also a disciple of Polycrates, a contemporary of 
Socrates, and Demosthenes is declared to have 
studied his orations, it is difficult to believe in 
the identity of the persons, unless we allow him 
to have attained a very great age. However that 
may be, if he has not been grossly slandered, his 
manners and morale, whoever he was, were as ill- 
conditioned as his criticism. But the spirit dis- 
played against this unfortunate Homero-mastix 
is GO exceedingly bitter, that we may hesitate to 
believe all the strange things cliarged upon him as 
a man or a critic ; or, if we do believe them, it is 
almost impossible not to attribute them to insanity. 
T^ie live or six passages, which the ill-judging zeal of 
bis enemies has alone preserved to us out of his nine 
books against Homer are, indeed, ahsurd; if his 
whole work was no better, he might deserve con- 
tempt, but could scarcely have justified much serious 
anger. Yet we are told, that at the Olympic 
games, where he was bold enough to attempt to 
recite his attack on Homer, he was hurled from the 
Scironian rocks; that hewas burned in effigy inEgypt, 
at a grand festival in honour of Homer ; and that at 
Smyrna, whither he had retired, he was burned in 
reality, his pyre being composed in part of a col- 
lection of the copies of his "^iy^, or Censure of 
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Homer. He was called the rhetorical dog ; andhii 
person and dress are represented as equally hideoa 
and fantastic. 

Vitruvius, in a passage * of savage exuItatioD i 
this poor creature's real or supposed fate, mentioM 
the reply of Ptolemy Philadelphus, upon beif 
petitioned by Zoilus for assistance. ** Hornet^ 
said he, " has been dead a thousand years ; yet k 
maintains, and has maintained, many thousand! if 
persons: surely Zoilus, who boasts a larger share if 
genius, ought, at least, to maintain himself, if m 
one else." Vitruvius is of opinion, that whateicr 
may have been the actual fate of Zoilus, he ridilj 
deserved it ; and Martial long afterwards exprem^ 
a fervent wish to see the poor man hanged, — 

** Pendentem volo Zoilum videre : *• 

pointing his aspiration, no doubt, at some littk f 
Zoilus of his own. The six objections of Zoilus. 
preserved in the Scholia attributed to Didymus and 
in Longinus, are the following : — 

1. Homer is very ridiculous, when he makei 
such a god as Apollo employ himself in killing dogs ■ 
and mules. 

2. Homer is very ridiculous in describing Dio- 
med's helmet and armour as sparkling and in a 
blaze of fire about him ; for then why was he not 
burnt by it ? 

3. Homer was a fool for making Idacus leave his 
chariot ; he should have fled in it. 

4. Homer wanted manners, in making Achillei 
turn Priam, a king, out of his tent. 

• Proem, lib. vii. 
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5. Homer says that Ulysaes lost an equal number 
of men out of each ship, which is impossible. 

6. Homer is ridiculous in turning his men into pigs. 
Tills is sad stuff, to be sure ; but it is not without 

parallel in the ungarbled writings of greater wita 
than Zoilus, as we shall see. The names of two 
other obscure Zoiliata have been preserved, like 
burs sticking on a robe of silk : — Daphidas of Tel- 
missus in Lycia, who amused himself with devising 
abusive tricks upon Apollo and Homer together, 
and whose fate is mentioned in Cicero ; and one 
PartheniuB of Phocsea, a poet and geographer, who 
gave it as his opinion that the Iliad and Odyssey 
were mere masses of literary filth. In old times, 
these outbreaks of barbarism excited the most vio- 
lent animosity in the lovers of the great poet; in 
the present du}', a no less drdetit, but a wiser, Spirit 
of admiring criticism will content itself with this 
simple revenge on the Zoilists of every age and 
country: Ex Homero nomen habent. 

It was somewhere about the beginning of the 
■econil century of the Christian era, when the 
struggle between the old and the new religions was 
warm and active, that the tide of admiration, which 
upon the whole, had flowed so steadily, began to 
turn. " Heathenism," says Pope *, " was then to 
be destroyed, and Homer appeared the father of it, 
whose fictions were at once the belief of the pagan 
religion, and the objections of Christianity against 
it. He became, therefore, deeply involved in the 
question, and not with that honour whichhad hitherto 

■ Eisa; OQ Homer. 
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attended him, but as a crimmal, who had drawn tbc 
world into tbliy. He was on the ooehand* 
FmherT accused of having framed fables upoo tbi 
works of Moses; as the rebdlion of tin 
Gianta from the building of Bubel ; and the t 
of Ate, or Strife, out of heaven from the 
Lucifer. He was exposed, on the other hand, £( 
those which he is said to invent; as when An* 
bius f cries out, " This is the man who woanM 
your Venus, impriaoued your Mars, who freed em 
your Jupiter by BriareuB, and who fiuds author 
for all your vices." Mankind was derided J for irtt* 
ever he had hitherto made them believe; »! 
Plato §, who expelled him his commonwealth, ha^i^ 
all the philosDiiherB, found the best quarter from tb 
Fathers for passing that sentence. His finest bcM 
ties began to take a new appearance of penridw 
qualities i and, because they mightbe considered^ 
allurements to fancy, or supports to those en« 
with which they were mingled, they ivere t 
depreciated, while the contest of faith was in beioj 
It was hence that the reading of them was dis- 
couraged ; that we hear Kuiinus accusing Sl Je- 
rome fur it; and that St. Austin |{ rejects himu 
tlie grand master of fable ; though, indeed, the^ 
cisaime vamis, which he applies to Homer, looks btt 
like a fondling manner of parting with hitn." 
Decline of 'n the dark ages, which followed the finil 
Sj'age''"' destruction of the Koman empire in tta 

* Just. Man. Adman, ad Geotet. 

t Advers. Gontes, lib. vil. f Tertull. Apol. e. 14 

j Arnobius, ibid. Eustbiusi, PrBep. £«aageL lib. xiv. A H 
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West, the knowledge of Greek was gradually lost in 
the central and northern parts of Italy and the 
Transalpine kingdoms, and the name of Homer sur- 
vived in tradition only, or in the scanty records of a 
few monasteries alone. But in the Byzantine terri- 
tories, literature struggled on much longer, like a 
taper quivering in the open air of night ; at one mo- 
ment seemingly extinguished ; at another recovering 
its force, till it was finally delivered, when almost 
spent, into the fostering hands of the great Italians 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. In the 
latter part of the twelfth century, Eustathius, the 
celebrated archbishop of Thessalonica, composed 
his invaluable commentary on Homer. He entitled 
it Uap£%€oKalf and it consists, in a great measure, of 
extracts of older scholiasts ; such as Apion, Helio- 
dorus, Demosthenes of Thrace, Forphyry, and 
others. In the same century, John Tzetzes para- 
phrased and wrote scholia on Homer; and Isaac 
Comnenus Porphyrogenitus was the author of many 
works on Homeric subjects generally, some of 
which have been printed and others not. Indeed 
Homer seems to have occupied his full proportion 
of the attention of literary men in Greece till the 
capture of Constantinople; and happily his old 
crime, of being the father of paganism, was so far 
forgotten, that he escaped being included in that 
solemn bonfire of the Greek lyric and elegiac poets 
which is said to have taken place at Constantinople 
in the tenth or eleventh century. The passage in 
which Alcyonius * mentions this report is worth ex- 

* Dial, de Exilio, p. 69. 
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tracting for its singularity. He introduces Johflima 
de Medicis, aflcnvards Leo X., as saying : — << Ai- 
dicbam etiam pucr ex Demctrio Chalcondjle, Gn- 
carum rerum peritissimo, sacerdotes Gnecoi tnli 
floruisse auctoritate apud Cffisares Byzantines, nto* 
tegra (illorum gratia) complurade veteribus Gnrai 
poemata combusserint ; imprimisque ea ubi amom 
turpes lusus, ct nequitio; amantium continebantv; 
atque ita Mcnandri, Diphili, Apollodori, Philemoni) 
Alexis fabellas, ct Sapphus, Erinnae, Anacreontii» 
Mimnermi, Bionis, Alcmanis, Alcsei carmina intiV' 
cidisse : — turn pro his substituta Nazianzeni noitri 
poemata, qua;, etsi excitent animos nostroroi 
hominum ad flagrant iorem religion is cultum, dv 
tamen verborum Atticam proprietatem, et Grscs 
linguae elegantiam edocent. Turpiter quidem sacer- 
dotes isti in veteres Grajcos malevoli fuerunt, sed | 
integritatis,probitatis, et religionis, maximum dedere 
testimonium." Gravina, going upon the same tra- 
dition, says : — " De* lirici (da Pindaro, cd Ana- 
creonte in fuori ?) non sono a noi rimasi, che pochi 
firammenti, per essere state da* vescovi e sacerdoti 
(jreci le loro opere bruciate, ed estinte con esse \t 
oscenitii e <;li amori, che contenevano ; in luogo delle 
(juali, con majrgior vantaggio della religione, e dells 
pieta, furon sostituiti i poemi di San Grcgorio Na* 
zianzcno." * 

Tlie light of Greek literature had not 
however, been entirely extinguished in 
Naples and Calabria. King Robert (a. d. 1 309) be- 
came an efFective patron of (ireek, and his exertiow 

• Ragione Poetica, p. 57. 
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were anerwards powerfully seconded by bj,^,,^ 
Bernard Barlaam tlie monk. This famous t^iemonti 
monk was a Calabrian Greek, who had Boi;ciicidii 
Btudied at Thessalonica, and afterwards lived at the 
Byzantine court. Andronicus III. (Pals:ologus) sent 
him, in 13S9, as an ambassador into Italy and the 
West to propose the union of the Greek and Latin 
churches, and to solicit aid against the Turks. Pe- 
trarch saw Darlaam at Avignon, and prevailed upon 
the learned monk to assist him hi acquiringa know- 
ledge of Greek, Barlaam also wished to learn 
Latin, and they mutually instructed each other. It 
was with Barlaam that Petrarch first read Homer 
and Plato. Before this he had only seen, as he says 
liimself, some miserable translations and an abridg- 
ment of the Iliad. From Bailaam he procured a com- 
plete copy of the Homeric poems ; it came from 
Thessaionica. Upon leaving Avignon, Barlaam went 
to Naples, where Boccaccio saw and admired him ; 
and he thence returned to Constant inople. In 1341, 
he went to Naples again ; the next year he visited 
Petrarch at Avignon, and in the end of that year, 
chiefly by Petrarch's means, he was raised to the 
bishopric of Geraci in Calabria, where he lived till 
his death, in 13+8. One of his mostdistin- f_„„„„, 
guished pupils was LeontJus Pilatus, a Greek kihiu. 
of Tliessalonica, forwhom (in 1360) Boccaccio pro- 
cured a professorship to be instituted in the new 
university at Florence ; and Leontius gave lectures 
for two years in the Homeric poetry. From him 
chiefly it was that Boccaccio obtained his Greek 
learning; and in the delightful correspondence of 
Petrarch with Boccaccio we find his name con- 
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stancly mentioned. Dante, in the com- 
"' menccmont of the fourteenth century, had 
placed Homer at the head of b)1 the ancient poets, 
although I do not apprehend that Dante was able 
to read the Ihad oi Odyssey in Greek. The ancient 
Latin versions of Livius Andronicus in iambics, of 
Accius Labeo in hexameters, ridiculed by Per- 
sius, and of Cna:us Matius had perished. Such 
translations as still existed were in every way imper- 
fect ; and we are told that Petrarch and Boccaccio 
caused the first complete Latin version of Homer 
to be made by Leontius. Still, as a point of literary 
history, it is interesting to gee the terms in which 
the great Italian poet speaks of Homer. He placet 
him in Limbo — that quaint fairy-land of the Ro- 
mish church — but, as Dante describes it, a mudl 
more comfortable place than the terrible Limbo at 
Mr. Coleridge • : — 



" Mira colui con quells epaila i 



Di quel iigRot deW 
Clii! sovn gli ailri ci 

Da cli' eblicr ragion 
Voliw»i a n.< 
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£ 1 nuo maestro sorrise di tanto : 

£ piik d' onore ancora assai mi fenno : 
Ch* essi mi fecer della loro schiera, 
SI ch* i* fui sesto tra cotanto senno.* 

Ko sooner ceased the sound, than I beheld 
Four mighty spirits tow'rds us bend their steps^ 
Of semblance neither sorrowful nor glad. 

When thus my master kind began : — *' Mark him 
Who in his right hand bears that falchion keen, 
The other three preceding as their lord. 
This is that Homer, of all bards supreme; 
Flaccus the next, ia satire's vein excelling; 
The third is Naso; Lucan is the last. 
Because they all th it appellation own, 
With which the voice singly accosted me, 
Honouring they greet me thus, and well they judge." 

So I beheld united the bright school 
Of him, the monarch of sublimest song, 
That o*er the others like an eagle soars. 

When they together short discourse had held» 
They tum*d to me, with salutation kind 
Beck*ning me ; at the which my master smil*d : 
Nor was this all ; but greater honour still 
They gave me ; for they made me of their tribe. 
And I was sixth amid so learn'd a band* 

Cart. 

During the remainder of the fourteenth century, 
the name and the works of Homer became gra- 
dually more and more known in Italy by means of 
the advocacy of Petrarch and Boccaccio, and the 
Florentine professorship ; and the study of Greek 
literature in general received an extraordinary im- 
pulse by the exertions of those illustrious men 
whom the Turkish conquests in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century drove as exiles to seek their bread 

• Canto iv. v. 83. 
L 2 
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in Christian lands, Tlie principal of these settli 
in Italvi were honourably entertained in the courlj 
of princes, and powerfully assisted the efforts of the 

first printers. Theodore Gaza, being an 

Gaia, exile from Thessalonica, upon its capture 

by the Turks in 1429, established a school in Fer- 

rara ; Emmanuel Chrysoloras professed 
chiy ^rsi. Q^ggjj g[ Venice about the same time; and 
chairan- Demetrjus CliolcondyUs, an Athenian, oc- 
■'''"■ copied the chair at Florence in H79. The 

first edition of all the Homeric poema — that by the 
Nerli, at Florence, in the year liSS — was prepared 
by Chalcondylas, and has a long preface in Greek 
by him, in which he declares that no considerable 
work in Greek had been previously printed. The 
Latin version of the preceding century appears to 
have been lost. The earliest prose translation in 
that language now extant is that by Laurcntius 
Valla, which was prinled at Brescia in 1474, four- 
teen years before the Florence edition of the 

original text. Angelo Politian, one of the 
" '""" most brilliant intellects of that age, began 
a translation in Latin verse ; but the work seems to 
have been abandoned. He speaks of this undertaking 
in the beginning of the well-known Stanzas, said to 
have been composed at fourteen years of age ; — 

E K quafib In rnmn U vcr rimboTnln 
Clie a* Eculw la Aglia, □ sarro Aclilllc, 
Poi cbe 'I corpu Inwiatli. rniro la toinba 



K 



must be acknowledged, indeed, that Politiai 



" Manto," an idjil in honour of Virgil, as the 
" Ambrit " is of Homer, does not scruple to give 
the Greek poet a rival, if not a superior. Manto 
says, — 

Eugf, beiite pucr, 3i)ng;ui9 mcus ; borreat ortui 
Griccia lula tuo^, p^mamque habitura secundum : 
Ascro, ArctLiusB auis, metuanl ti Smyrna cotonla. 

But the first thorough Zoilist, after the revival of 
Greek literature, waslheelderScaltger(Ju- j ^^ ^^ 
liuBCtesar). He is not content with simply iiier. 
preferring Virgil, but illustrates the disparity be- 
tween the poets by sundry uncourteous sitnilea. He 
says that Homer is a country wench, Virgil a noble 
matron ; the one as lead, the other as gold : the first a 
ballad-singer, the second a true and sublime poet; 
Homer a mere chaos, and Virgil the tlivinity which 
informed it with life and beauty. The fact is, that 
J. C. Scaliger, although a profound Latin gram- 
marian, was incompetently versed in Greek, and waa 
wholly possessed by a spirit of contradiction, extra- 
vagance, and conceit. His elaborate fable as to his 
descent from the princes of Verona shows the man 
in no stronger a light than many of his literary pre- 
ferences do the critic. Homer will not suffer much 
in being postponed to Vii^il by one who thoughl 
the tragedies of Seneca superior to those of Euri- 
pides, and could find nothing in Catullus but coarse' 
ness and trifling. 

As mieht be expected, almost every man 
of eminent poetic genius in Italy lias been 
an admirer of Homer. Tassoni is the oply except! 
and he admits that the beauty of the style and versi- 
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ficatton or the Iliad and Odyssey is such, thflt,1E 
tlie Arabic of the Koran, it nearly conceals tli I 
numberless absurdities ortlie poetry itself. Tkh'i I 
opinion could not be doubted : he seid, in words if P 
epic tone, that no poetry came nearer to etemili l 
than Homer's ; he was more secure from juj 
sition and from carping criticism than the sua 
of Olympus from winds and tempests : — " "' 
poesia si accosta pitl dell' Omerica all' eternid 
pill securo dalle giuste opposizioni e dalla i 
cenza, che la sommita dell' Olimpo dai venti ei 
terapeste." In the controversy which arose i 
the relative merits of Ariosto and Taseo, 
was dragged in, as being supposed a pattern fi 
first in style and for the last in subject. Patr 
principal Ariostist, abused our old Greek v 
fully; and, advening to Tasso's vindication, i 
that the latter ought to pique himself much nio« 
upon not being like Homer — which was the fad 
— than for any supposed resemblance. Anil, it 
pointing out that the Jerusalem Delivered and tin 
Iliad were not akin, Patrizio spoke the truth; for 
the rest, let him share the fame of Paul Beni ani 
Benedict Fioretti, otherwise named Udeno Nisiely: 
the first of whom was a professor of eloquencen 
I^dua, and exercised his crafl in ten discourses- 
destined to prove that Homer was not only inferiff 
to Tasso, hut even to Ariosto, to whom, with the 
Greek, this learned Paduan assigned the last aai 
lowest place amongst epic poets ; and the e 
of whom called Homer the " murderer of decorum,' 
the " destroyer of all costume," the '* most tediou 
of story-tellers," who had " conducted genuine ir 
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to death ; " whose Iliad was a *' mirror of poetic 
faults/' and whose poetry in general was *< an an- 
tipathy — un' antipatia dell' arte poetica." To such 
incredible depths of folly and ineptitude may false 
and ungenial principles of criticism lead even men 
of learning and respectable talent I 

The Zoilism of France at the period of 
the famous dispute at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, was very bitter, but not so dull as that 
of Italy. It was natural in the French, — it exactly 
fell in with some of their strongest habits of mind, to 
torn into ridicule a body of poetry far too simple, 
and fiery, and true to please the literary taste of 
that nation in the age of Louis the Fourteenth. 
The force and the spirit of Rabelais were dead and 
buried ; but French literature was never more dis- 
tinguished for wit and elegance, and a certain tone 
of philosophy peculiar to itself, than at that time. 
Certainly, if Homer could be put out of countenance 
at all in Paris, the finished talents and the deter- 
mined hostility of La Mothe, St. Evremond, Fon- 
tenelle, St. Hyacinthe, and Terrasson might be 
supposed sufficient for the purpose. We may rea- 
dily enough allow that 

" Si Pergatna dextris 
"Exscln^^ possentf his, his excisa fuissent.*' 

The author of this literary war, though not the 
most celebrated combatant in it, was Perrault. 
His first onset was in a poem on the age of Louis 
the Fourteenth, and his second in a series of Dia- 
logues in prose, in which he developed and justified 
the opinions he had previously made public. The 

L 4 
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immediate effect of tliis heretical proclar 
a tumult, and Perrault was overwhelmed in llie 
scuffle, lioileau laslicU liinn, Gacon cudgelled him, 
Madame Dacier crushed liim, and the residue of life 
was quizzed out of him by Fraguier. The hostili^ 
■9/af internecine, and the weapons of light endleu. 
Fraguier, an excellent Latinist, had recourse lo some 
iambics which would not have di'icredited either 
Catullus or Martial : — 

•• Ferralle nobler, dcKcalus es nimli : 
Tibi tidetur c»e rut fnerum PUlo ; 
T'ibi Catullus i!le ron habet Mltm; 

Eliam in Marane nau'^irv diccris: ^fl 

Saba Colinua at Capirllanos Ic^Es : ^H 

PemUlu nosier, delicntus es niinis." ^M 

Boileau's epigram is better known : — 

" Clio vint I'Butr? jour se pisindre au dicu dcs icn, 

QuVn cerMln Ik-u dc l'univ«r!>, 
Od tnuuJt d'BUIcun froidi, dc poetn tl^riles, 

Lm Ilomdrei et Ics Virgiles. 
' CeU ne uuniit Stre, on s'esl moque de vous,* 

Iteprit ApoMon ed courroui i 

• Oil peul'On ivoir dii une Iflle infainic? 

Ell cc chi'i ks Hurons, chei lo Topiiumbous? ' — 

• C'cst i Paris.' — ■ C'eM done dans I'hapilal dn foiu T— 

• Non, c'c»t au Louvre, en pleinp ac»d£mie.'*' 

Fen^lon also added the weight ofhis name to the 
orthodox tide, lliit it seems to me that in thi( 
literary scuffle the Zoilists had the best of it ; they 
are, at least, amusing, and expose the dull and 
inapplicable criticisms of (heir opponents with wit 
ted force. They arc in the right relatively to the 
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I'dTorg which they attacked ; but positively, and in 
jtlie abstract, botli parties were equally in the wrong. 
I Throughout ihe whole controverBy there is not a 
j glimpse of true principles of judgment: whalHoiner 
I really is waa never once understood on either side; 
I the Iliad and Odyssey are defended and astmiled 
■upon grounds and for qualities which neither do nor 
-could exist, and the non-existence of which ought 
' to have been staled and admitted in the very outset. 
But, of course, when the Iliad was vindicated upon 
the authority and model of the ^neld, and even of 
' the Jerusalem Delivered, there could be no difficulty 
< in sliowing that the Iliad was indefensible. The 
Zoilists were consistent: Madame Dacier was not ; 
she was always putting herself in a succession of 
false positions, and appealing to lules and standards 
which, being totally incongruous, convicted her of 
error. Yet she had a feeling, a sense, of the great- 
ness of the Homeric poetry, which her witty ene- 
mies hud not J she knew that the Iliad was something 
above the best piece of Racine, although she could 
not truly explain why. Madame Dacicr was not so 
clever as many of those who delighted in tormenting 
her ; but, with all her pedantry and general clum- 
siness, she possessed a righl-roiodedness towards the 
really beautiful, which was ihen and still is rare in 
France. This celebrated woman, having once been 
over- praised, has, for many years, been under-rated ; 
and, as matters now stand with us in England, when 
eo many clever girls and matrons publish verses, 
the prevailing tone of which is as little moral as it is 
intellectual, it may not be amiss to call attention to 
the name of a learned woman, and to suggest the 
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acquisition of sound scholarsliip and a power of 
peruEing the great autliora of Greece anil Home, aa 
an object of wortnier and more profitable ombitioD 
to our literary countrywomen than figuring in m 
annunl or writing in magazines. 

Our English squabble whiuh followeil had, 
in fiict, no Zoilism in it, and the wits were 
on thesideof tlie ancients. The incomparable learn- 
ing and sagacity of Qentley obtained an acknow- 
ledged triumph in the immediate and original dis[)ute 
—the genuineness of the Epistles of Phalaris ; and 
inimitablcas is thehumourofinvention of tlie Battle 
of the Books, the hostile wit of Swift, Pope, and 
Arbutbiiot took no elfect on the great and eccentric 
object of their attacks. The French question never 
arose ; but in France it never ceased, to the end of 
the last centur3\ Fontenelle, Voltaire, D'Alembert 
Helvetius, Marmontel, Mercier, and others of leu 
note, in turn broke a lance in this adventure, with 
various skill and vigour, but with nearly equal 
insensibility to the precise truth. In the vast ediiim 

of the Iliad by Cesarotti — a thorotuk 
CiMrotli ,, , , , ■ • r 

»nd modern trenchman in every thing but birth — fir 

his very Italian is French — the essenoi 
of the opinions of all these writers upon tin 
question, and his own hearty assent to their priB> 
ciples of criticism, may be found declared in me- 
thodical order. The book might be used as s 
touchstone to try the critical taste of young men 
leaving school or college; and Quinctilian's rub 
might he applied, with a slight alteration : — " ID*- 
poesi nequc profecisse neque profuturaBi 
liat> cui Cesarottus placebil." It is, of course, ii»» 
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possible for me to give even the most condensed 
summary of the arguments of this long train of 
writers ; but, as I have expressed my disapprobation 
— I may own, my contempt — for them as critics on 
Homer so strongly, it will be proper to cite a few of 
the remarks which have proceeded from them. ** Ex 
uno disce omnes" — was never more strictly true than 
in this case. Whoever could honestly make one 
such objection as those I shall quote, could hardly 
have possessed a single principle of sane judgment 
upon any part of the Homeric poetry, lliose who 
have ever taken the trouble to read the chief authors 
against Homer, or even looked at the notice of 
them in Cesarotti, will acquit me of any malice in 
the selection of the following specimens. ZHvititu 
ndteras ! -— But I will not look beyond the first two 
books of the Iliad. 

fjptaQ ^ArptiSriQ titpvKp^iiav ^ Ayafisfivcjv, II, A'. 1. 101. 

<< The manner in which Homer introduces and con* 
nects his speeches is so languid and so uniform, that 
it frequently injures the effect of the passage. His 
manner always is — such a one said, such a one 
answered; and, to complete the languor and same- 
ness, he denotes the speakers not only by their 
names, but also by long epithets, already a thousand 
times repeated, which frequently have no sort of 
relation to the present action, nor to the conduct of 
the diaracter^ and sometimes are openly inconsistent 
with either. I know not whether his language was 
lU^toaUy deficient in such phrases as these — said 
k-- • rqtUed Agamemnon — . interrupted AchiMes^ and 
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BO on ; but, be it the defect of the poet, or his ISD- 
guage, the want of them in the Iliad is not the len 
perceptible. What a difference, for example, there 
is between the two following manners of connectiog 
one speech n'ith another ! — Agamemnon, the king (^ 
men, spake thus, and would have cojUinued, when (fe 
stmft-fooled Achilles interrupted him in t/iese words, 
'Proud son of Atreus, Sfc. :' and thus, ' Proud SM 
of Atreus!' interrupted Aehillcs, Sfc. The former 
is Homer's favourite; the latter was afler hia time 
eo commonly used, that to adopt it now is no longer 
a merit, although it is lively and agreeable." — 
Za Molhe. 

" I add, that the slowness of Homer is often in 
contrast with the character of his heroes. In 
consc(]uence of the poet's languid expression and 
otiose phrases, bis heroes are never in a hurry, evBB 
in moments of the greatest impetus, Ab here, fiir 
instance, afler Chalcas has spoken. Homer not onlj 
tells us that he has spoken, but also that he hsi 
returned to his rest ; and in the mean lime, Aga- 
memnon, furious as he is presently represented tc 
be, remains quietly waiting till the prophet shall 
have seated himself at his ease, and then, iu turn, in 
great trancjuilUty, himself riijes. Ought not the 
poet to have marked, by the quickness of the phrMCi 
the impatience of ihe king, as he afterwards 
ably expresses his rage ? " — CesaroUi. 

2. oA yilp iruiror' f^.ij pai'i flXaoav. /4. 

" Neither had the Atridtc come to Troy to revenge 
the plunder of their lands or the abduction of their 
cattle) but the rape of Helen. Hence, to hit ll 
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^ark, Achillea ought to have expressed himself a> 
te does in Racine: — 



' Was this the place to consider whether the 
3 were curved or oblong?" — Cetaroiti. 

yap TBI ipic TE, fiXii, Traitipoi Ti,pdxai TC. lb, 177. 

t This Teproof is absurd in the mouth of Aga- 
Ixemnon. Could there be any thing niore advan- 
tageous to the captain of the army agamst Troy 
Bhsn a man who breathed nothing but wars and 
Bonflicts ? " — Terrasson. 



5. 



■ 'AxiXAtii 



lb. 3 



" The tears of Achilles seem to be equally wrong, 
brhether we consider his personal character, or the 
Occasion of his shedding them. In fact, who could 
■BOnceive that a man who acknowledged no right 
might, would betake himself to weep for an 
It vrhich he ought naturally to have washed 
a blood? This is tlie disposition which Racine 
pvea to the same personage in his Iphigenia:— 



Jamais dc plui de sang s( 
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Achilles is less insolent in the modem poet, Ml 
finitely more terrible." — Terrassem. 

" Achillea, in this place, is like a great luWd 
child, who cries to his mamma Tor a doll irbidit 
been taken from him." — Sayle, and the M^ 
Delia Crusea. 

" Jupiter was, therefore, very ill advistJi 
making such a noise, when he wished to be secR 
Was it not evident that the gods Would inquired 
cause of the trembling of Olympus, or could Ji 
be long in finding it out ?" — OesaroUi. 

7. Ma !■ oil !xl vfiSvt^os Hn-vos. tf.il 

" In the end of the preceding book, wc readlh 
Jupiter went to bed and slept. It must be si? 

posed, ihererore, that he had only a nap, whilsti 
other gods slept soundly." — CesaroUi. 

8. iwr" dv et /uXiippoiv ilTTfoc dv^p. 

" MiXi'c/ipi* — a beautiful epithet; but was ft 
the place to give it to Agamemnon's sleep,"— 



9. 'Hilc /liv pa Sfd irponSqffaTo fuiKpiv ^OXvuroy, 
Zqvi ^juc Lpiovaa Kal S.XXoig dSavaraiai. ji-i 

" So that, if Aurora had not had the chBritj* 
apprise him of the fact, good father Jupiter 
have remained in the dark to all eternity ! WhlU 
conception of a divinity! The judicious Viipl 
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pithouwh he bo often described Aurora, never let 
ilip such mi expression." — Cesarotti. 

10. BqptS EupiAiriji;'ieniciio(oe, licit uTqC"- Jb. 184. 

" Truly a very interesting circumstance!" — 



1 



Half of this speech should have been omitted. 
It is full of trash, ill-connected, and stuffed with 
repetitions and ambiguities. The wise Ulysses, 
iipon this occasion, does himself less honour than 
Thersiies ; his best eloquence lies in hia staff." — 

f 13. ijiJTf fiaiis ayiXij^i ftiy ilayvi iwKira 'Kovrmv 

'_ Toipoc /4.480. 

" After three of the most powerful divinities had 
been laid under contribution to form the portrait of 
Agamemnon, who could have imagined that a bull 
would make his appearance to finish it ? " — Cesa- 
rotti. 

13. TV P <V/ia v^lQ iVoiTo jHiic«apiXT07r<l,)yo(. lb. 637. 

■' Heaven be praised that at length we see some 
ships that are not black. The custom of painting 
ships red was very ancient, according to Herodotus, 
and appears to have ceased in his time. Virgil has 
* pictasque innare carinas.' But what shall we 
say of the cheeks of u ship? Would not such an 
expression as this, in an author of the sixteenth 
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century, have thrown a delicate Italian intocft 
vulsions ? and would not these roughed cheeb \m\ 
appeared to belong rather to Madame X« orflflkl 
than to a ship? " — CesaroUi. 

14. AoKpCJv ^ TfytfAoPivtv 'O'tXtjog rax^c AJag, 

fidutv, ovTi Toffog yf , Saoc TeXaftcuvcof Aiac, k, r. l 

** Zenodotus and other ancient critics thoo^ 
the three lines beginning with fAuay^ x. r. X« spam 
because of the usage of the word TIa»ixXx9^ I 
wish rather to be able to think them inserted k 
account of the insufferable reiteration of thelilfr 
ness of Ajax 8 stature. But the truth is, he wh 
should take from Homer all his taiUoioffies, hb 
perfluitieSf and his absurdities, would very soon » 
duce the * Great Iliad ' to the * Little Iliad.*" — ft 
saroUi. 

Such morsels of criticism as these are not selectee 
here as being anywise particularly noticeable in tke 
writings of the authors in question, but simply 
because they are short and capable of being de- 
tached. The shallowness, the conceit, the unfairi 
ness, the want of sense and imagination, in on. 
word, the Zoiiism, of La Mothe, Terrasson, an^ 
Cesarotti are much more conspicuous in their 
more elaborate reasonings upon the policy and 
morality of the sayings and doings of the heroes oi 
the Iliad. With reference to all these, the ^neid 
or the Jerusalem Delivered, or even, in the cased 
some of the later amongst this school, the Hen- 
riade — yes I the Henriade of M. de Voltaire— i« 
undoubtingly set up as the standard of perfection; 
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the antiquity, the peculiarity, of the Homeric poetry 
ig seldom mentioned — never considered; and instead 
of treating it, with Aristotle, as authority for all other 
heroic verse, they bring it to the bar of Latin, Italian, 
and modem French epic poems, and pronounce every 
thing that would be incongruous in those examples 
a &ult in Homer. They, one and all, deal with this 
wonderful production of human genius as if they 
were the wise men of Greece cross-examining a 
Scythian; their tone is that of men whose supe- 
riority to the subject of their criticism is quite 
unquestionable; Homer is evidently to them the 
drunken savage which Shakspeare was to Voltaire. 
So completely had Cesarotti imbibed this feeling, 
that he con3tantly refers to his own Italian version 
as constituting a poem of greater excellence than 
the Greek. The following phrases are to be found 
in almost every page: — a*. 177. " La traduzione 
po^tica diede al sentimento un tomio piu conveniente. 
A\ 200. La traduzione Italiana leva ogni equivoco. 
A\ 366. La traduzione Italiana cercd di medicar 
questo luogo con un tratto, s' io non erro, caratte- 
ristico e conveniente alia passione d' un uomo indis- 
pettivo, e che si pasce del suo dispetto. A'. 415. 
Questo voto d ben meschino. Nella T. P. si cerco 
di ooncepire il voto della Dea in un modo piii es- 
pnssamenie adattaio alia situazione d' Achille, e alle 
disposizioni del cuor matemo. A'. 586. Nella V. P. 
si cercd d'esser un po* meno sgraziato consolatore 
del zoppo fabbro delF Olimpo. B'. 75. Nella T. P. 
8* k cercato di supplire a questa mancanza. B'. 83. 
La T. P. cercd di animar questo hwgo con qualche 
tratto piu vwo. BM37. Nella T. P. si e dato un 

M 
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giro affatto diverso a questo tocco, e s' io n 
il solo eke potesse far buon effietto." But enougk ( 
this ; and what has been here said upon thusubjat 
would have been too much, if it were not to ii 
hoped that sounder and more elevated prindpbi 
criticism are beginning slowly, but surely, to n 
their way amongst literary men, and that ui 
posure of the extravagance o£ a false aystem n 
help to facilitate their progress aad genersi i 
semination. 

As for Homer, — having, happily for us, wealbc 
the storms of religious zeal which might la 
destroyed bim, he has uot suffered much from 
ignobler, but less dangerous, persecution of ZiA 
and his race. Homer will liave no templeB. 
games, nor sacrifices in Christendom ; but hisEU 
is yet to be seen in the palaces of kings, and 1 
name will remain in honour among the nationi 
the world's end. He stands, by prescription, alo 
and aloof on Parnassus, where it is not possible* 
that any human genius should stand with him- 
the Father and the Prince of all heroic Poets 
boast and the glory of his own Greece, an 
love and the admiration of all that is iru. 
sound-hearted in mankind. 



THE TRO. 



THE TROJAN CONTROVERSY. 



An imperfect collection of the works which have 
appeared in England alone, on the subject of the 
Troad and the Trojan war, fills three quarto volumes 
in our common libraries. Were the German pub- 
lications to be added, the mighty mass would be 
more than doubled ; and France and Italy, although 
no longer the favourite abodes of ancient classical 
learning, have not been entirely without their voice 
in the dispute. This controversy as to the historical 
character of the war, and the existence and precise 
situation of Troy, like that concerning the in- 
dividuality of Homer, is not of so modern a date 
as is generally supposed. Stesichorus, a native 
of Himera in Sicily, who was bom b. c. 632 and 
died B. c. 556, was evidently making use of a re- 
ceived tradition when, in his Palinodia to Helen, he 
declared that there was no truth in the common 
Btory of her elopement or residence in Troy; — 

oil* lor' iTti/ioc \nyoi aiVof 

ai, yAp ita^ l>- 
njuoi* ivaaiXiuw:, oii!f Itio ripyaiia Tpmoj, 

" For in Ihe well-built aliipi thou didat not leave our dimp, 
Nor e'er, in truth, utivb the towers of Troy jublime." 
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He afterwards accounts for the mistake, by Etaling 
that the Trojans, in fact, carried off a mere counter- 
feit image of the heroine : — 

Tpuitc 01 riSr' iaav, 'EXivijc tiSuKoy IxovTif. 

EuripideB) in two of his plays — Electra, and Helena 
— adopts what Plato, in the ninth book of his 
Republic, seems to consider the invention of the 
lyric poet. In the first, the Dioscuri, the beatified 
brothers of Helen, appear to Orestes and Electra. 
and state the fact, in some detail, thus : — 



r 



/ijfTtpa it Tr^v fTi'fVj dpn NnurrXiav iraptjiv 
MtvsXooc, U oi Tftma^v fIXe x^"™. 
'EXtvq Ti da^fi' Xlpiariiut yelp iic lainur 

Ztic I', [lie (ptc ytvoiTo Eoi ^dvDc /Jporuv, 

fUuiXop 'EXivtii iKiTriiijI/ tIc'lXiav.* 



She never went to Troy ; but Jupiter sent an 
image of her instead, in order that a quarrel might 
arise mid human slawgkler ensue." I think Ter- 
rasson must have admitted that lliere is nothing in 
the Iliad worse than this. 

The Helena is entirely founded upon this anti- 
Homeric version of the matter, Helen, in EgypU 
I cannot persuade Menclaus to recognize her, until a 

messenger comes in and relates the vanishing of 
the false heroine, who had declared lier mission 
ended- The real Helen says : — 

Obt pSov Ei'c y^v Tpu<if , a\\' •UuAov <,v, ^^| 

^^^^ ^H 
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The sham Helen explains the mystery in these 
words : — 

<t» roXacTToipoc ^pvytQy 
rrdvriQ r ^k.\aMXy Ji* 1^' li^l "^KafiavSpioiQ 
UKtaUnv *B.pag fifjxavaiQ kBvrjffKETey 
doKOvvT€Q *£\li/i}v, oifK Ix^"^* cx^'^ H&piv, 
kyta d'y kvtidt) xp^vov ?/A£tv', 'dtrov fi^ ^XP^"^* 
rb fiopaifiov a^tratray irarkp* kq ovpavbv 
airsifu' ^'^fiag S* ri rakaiva Tvvdaplgy 
dXKutg Kcuedg iJKOVffiVy ovSkv airia* 

But Herodotus is the first Greek writer opinion of 
whose own serious opinion is clearly deli- *""^°**"- 
vered against the authenticity of the Homeric ac- 
count. The reader should peruse what this charming 
and intelligent author says in the Euterpe, from sec- 
tion 11 2. to 120. inclusively. It may be stated very 
shortly thus : — that Proteus was king of Egypt, and 
lived at Memphis; that Paris, having carried off 
Helen from Sparta, was, in his return, driven by 
tempest to the Canopic, or westernmost, mouth of 
the Nile ; that his slaves withdrew themselves to the 
protection of the temple of Hercules in that place, 
and accused Paris of his rape of the wife of Mene- 
laus ; that Thonis, the governor of the place, by 
the orders of Proteus, sent Paris to Memphis, to- 
gether with Helen, and all his treasures; that 
Proteus, upon convicting Paris of this crime, or- 
dered him and his companions to leave the country 
in three days' time, but detained Helen and the 
treasure till Menelaus should come or send to 
claim them. Herodotus conceives that this account 
was known to Homer, but that it was not so well 

* V. 614. 
M 3 
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suited U> the purposes of his poetry aa the oik 
story ; and he cites, aa proofs of this Buppogition,! 
passage in the liiad (Z'. vi, 289.), in which Parifi 
said to have touched at Sidon, in his way bacln 
Troy with Helen ; and the passages in the Odj-sw 
{&'. IV. 227—351.). in which Helen is meDtiooedu 
have received drugs from the wife of Thonis,iiii 
Menelaus speaks of his own detention in Egyf 
Hence he argues, that the Cypriac verses could M 
be Homer's, because they made it out that Fan 
brought Helen from Sparta to Troy in three diis 
with a fair wind. He proceeds to say that, accordi^! 
to the Egyptian account, the Trojans had from ill 
beginning sworn that neither Helen nor the tw 
sures were within the walls, but were boA 1 
Egypt; that the Greeks, disbelieving this, c* 
tinued the war till the capture of the city, win 
discovering it to be true, they sent Menelaus bis 
self to recover them from Proteus ; that Men 
sailed up the river to Memphis, was received* 
great hospitality, and had his wife and i 
restored to him ; but that, committing some a 
on the coast, whilst waiting for a wind, I 
obliged to fly as well as he could. The failj 
then adds reasons for considering the 7 
account the true one : amongst the rest, th( 
not probable, or in any respect credible, thatfj 
or Hector, or the other Trojans, would have J 
the destruction of their city and kingdoi 
indulge the passion of Paris, if, in fact, it ha^ 
in their power to have restored Helen i 
Greeks ; and he sets it down as a signal ihbI 
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[ the sweeping punishments inflicted by the gods 
I upon great otTences committed by men. 

It seems to have been a favourite point with the 
Spartans to maintain the chastity of Helen, to 
whom they erected a temple at Therapnee, in 
which matrons were accustomed to offer prayers for 
the gift of beauty to their daughters. The 
elegant Epitbulamium by Theocritus — endus. 



'Ev wai:' apa STTCipr^, %avQoTpt\t Trap yitvsXatfi' — jc. r. \. 

va which there are strong marks of an acquaintance 
with the Song of Solomon, is conceived in a tone 

' evidently intended to flatter this local feeling ; and 
in the Encomium of Isocrates, Helen is 
celebrated as divine, and her abductions by 
Theseus &aA Paris are represented as appointed 
acknowledgments of her superhuman beauty. In 

, accordance, also, with this conception of her cha- 
racter, Dion Chrysostom, at the end of the mon chry. 
first century, addressed his Oration to the ""™- 

! inhabitants of the then existing Ilium, or Pagus 
Iliensium, to prove that Troy never had been taken 
by the Greeks; and that Helen was, in the first in- 
stance, lawfully married to Paris with the consent of 

' her father. This piece, like almost every thing of 
Dion's, is beautifully written, and will amply repay a 
diligent perusal. The argument is mainly founded 
on the objections taken by Herodotus; but it is de- 

. veloped with great force, and supported with ex- 
quisite ingenuity by the evidence of passages from 
the Iliad itself. 



UCjdidH. ' 
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The numerous writers of antiquity who 
ceived the Iliad and the Odyssey, especiaUj bl 
former, to be wholly or in part allegorical, aiuit,J| 
course, to a certain extent have impeached lb 
historical character of those poems; 
doruB. a native of Lampsacus, and coi 
neighbour of the Trojan state, and Anaxaj 
preceptor of Socrates, are particularly ji 
having denied any authority whatever to the a 
story of the war. • Some of the extravag 
the allegorists of ancient and mod en 

mentioned hereafter: but even as ti 
dides, whose quotations and reference 
perhaps imparted more historical weight to I 
than any other testimony or circumstance wliij 
it is observable that he guards bis allegatio 
poet's authority with such cautious phraa 
following: — "As Homer has proved, if any n 
ta&ehimfora witness" — j'tu itay'iii; TtKfvnfiSt 
" this appears in Homer's poetry, if her 
jnatter of this sort, we ought to attach amf % 

such testimony" — d n ^f^ ttauraZSa Wjo-Teifti*. 

although sceptical remarks upon the Hon 
1 account of the causes, conduct, i 
I of tlie Trojan war, are to be fount 
tered over the ancient literature, it is due to E 
to allow him the credit of going further I 
preceding writer in his theory on the subject, ll 
would greatly exceed the narrow limiml 
this work, if I were to give even a sumnuif 



' I^og. LaerL II. 86. 
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of the grounds upon which, in his several publications, 
in answer to M. Le Chevalier, Mr. Morritt, and the 
British Critic, and otherwise, Bryant laboured to 
annihilate the popular opinion, and to build up a 
new and very strange one of his own. In two 
words, he maintained that no such city as Troy 
had ever existed in that district called the Troad, 
nor any such war as that called the Trojan war 
ever taken place in Greek history ; but he main- 
tained the probability that the Troy secretly in- 
tended was the town of that name on the right 
bank of the Nile, opposite to the ancient Memphis, 
and that Homer, being of Egyptian extraction, had 
transferred the locality of a war which had actually 
taken place at the Egyptian Troy to the shores of 
the ^gean, and arrayed it in Grecian costume and 
circumstance, for the purpose of flattering his fellow- 
countrymen. He distinguished, therefore, between 
the authenticity of the city and the war, as a 
Phrygian city and a Greek war, both of which he 
denied, and the Homeric application of an Eg3rp- 
tian city and war of the same name to Phrygia and 
Greece, which he admitted. 

Bryant calculates that Helen must have „ . 
been one hundred and four years old in the 
last year of the war, as thus : — Her twin brothers 
were in full manhood (twenty-five), in the Argonautic 
expedition ; and Scaliger and Petavius both reckon 
an interval of seventy-nine years to the capture of 
Troy. Telemachus sees her ten years afterwards 
at Sparta, and still as beautiful as ever, which 
Bryant cannot understand, according to the analogy 
of modem ladies. Indeed, the Homeric text itself 
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gives lier a most perdurable beauty of person ; for, 
as she was a married woman and a motlier when 
she left Sparta with Paris, and liad been twen^ 
years absent in the last year of tlie war (II. sxi?. 
768.), and Telemachus sees her ten years after- 
wards, it is difficult to conceive her less than forty- 
eight or fifty years of age at the latter period. It 
must be admitted, that Bryant is very successful in 
proving the Homeric Helen an old woman, accord- 
ing to our present scale of age in women ; although 
he does not take into account the material circum- 
Btance of her divine origin and her peculiar destiay, 
and the consequent probability of her possessing an 
immortal complexion. He further urges, with mildi 
force, the disproportion between the number of Ux 
Greeks in the Homeric Catalogue and the grealot 
efForts mftde by the nation in more civilized titau. 
The Catalogue reckons upwards of 100,000 soldiers. 
At Marathon there were 10,000, and at Plataa, 
72,500, without the Helots. At Artemisium, there 
were 271 ships, and at Salamis 378. In the Cata- 
logue there are nearly 1,200. In this part of his 
argument Bryant is very strong ; and puts the im- 
probability of such a union of forces, from all the 
remote tribes of Greek blood, in such a quarrel, in a 
very imposing light. 

But, when he comes to attack Le Che- 
valier's clear and irrefragable attribution of 
the plain eastward of, or within, the promontory of 
Sigeeum ( Yenulie/tr), as the intended scene of the 
Iliad, he is not so fortunate. He certainly shows that 

kthe distance between the eminence behind Bunfir- 
bachi (the Sjning-head), Le Chevalier's site q^ 
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Troy, and the present line of coast, is so great — 
between eleven and twelve miles — that the move- 
ments of the combatants in several of the Homeric 
days could not by any possibility be reconciled 
with it. In the day in which Patroclus is killed, 
the Greeks march twice to the walls a£ Troy, and 
are twice beaten back — a space of near fifty miles. 
And he cites the lines in the 20th book of the 
Iliad,— 

iv irc^ty weirSXiffro* 

But notwithstanding these and many other incon- 
gruities ingeniously pointed out, I cannot doubt 
that Le Chevalier, Morritt, Gell, Hamilton, Colonel 
Leake, and indeed almost all modern travellers, 
are right in thinking, that the intended Troad of 
the Iliad is that district which is now commonly 
80 called ; although, as to the site of the poetical 
city of Troy, it seems to me that nothing can be 
made out. Wherever you fix, some one difficulty 
or other occurs, and the adoption of another site 
only produces a new set of objections. Bryant's 
own conjecture is, that the true Troad is south of 
Sigseum, and somewhere not far from the ruins of 
Alexandria Troas, now £ski Stamboul ; and he al- 
leges the authority of Virgil — 

Est in cohspectu Tenedos ; 

which is true, if spoken from that part of the coast, 
but Tenedos can only be seen very indistinctly, if at 
all, from any part of the plain within the promontory 
of Yenishehr. He also quotes from Quintus Smyr- 

* V. 216. 
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tiaeus the description of the Calydnee tnsuls, wlB 
are close to Tt^nedoa — 

Xnoi nicX^jEDiwiv, i™ oXur, avria Tfioii)^.' 

In a matter of tins description, it is of 
impossible to arrive at any tiling more thaa |in' 
bability. The whole subject is treated in i 
and concise nay by Colonel Leake, in his Joumil 
of a Tour in Asia Minor, published in 1821. pn 
276 — 306. ; and bis map or sketch, which, by ptf 
mbsion, is prefixed to this volume, will explain [hi 
eminent geographer's distribution of the ancient ini 
modern locahties of this celebrated district; 
cially as to the identity and course of the Scamandtt. 
upon which point Colonel Leake has an original emi' 
jecture, and also as to the alteration of the coast' 
Eelf. One of the most difHcult things to understiuid 
is, how so great an accretion of land can have takffl 
place between the Sigsum and Rha,'teum, as is sup- 
posed by the modern travellers, against the rapiJ 
current of the Hellespont. And even sincejColoMi 
Leake has declared himself unequivocally oi" opiniw 
that such an accretion has taken place, I haie 
heard some very intelligent observers of the spoi 
declare it to be, according to their judgment, iiD- 
possible, although it was not denied that a : 
accretion had taken place at the mouth of the 
Ma;ander and other rivers on the southern cos* 
not subject to the constant action of so stror^ 
current. At the same time it must be admitted- 
that there is one passage in the 14th book of the 
Iliad, which seems to indicate in the poet's miwl 



Hie picture of a bay, or at least some tract of shore, 
^onfined between two projecting points : — 

L alyiaXic ►qns x"^'""' "Tcivovro ei Xaoi' 

■ Tip pa irpojcpiJTfrixc tpurav, Kal rXijaav airiatis 

I riUvas arofia /utipdv, aaov ovviipyaBov urpoi,* 

I 

i •' For the shore, altbougb wide, could not canlain all iht; 
iships, and the people were crowded. Wherefore tliey drew 
-1^1 Iho vessels in filei, Udder-wi«e, and filled Uie whole opening 
or llie beach, aa much as is confined lieiween tbe headlands," 

With regard to the difficulty which has 
Bomelimes been raised upon Homer's broad * ^^™'' 
I Hellespont, it seems to me a satisfactory answ 
i that the poet evidently treats it as a river running 
I into the j^gean. The accurate epithet ajdffKi, 
\ hetnently flowing, corresponds with this supposition. 
I As to the notion that t^^tI; ie used in this place foi 
I taU, it is astonishing to me that any scholar car 
I have countenanced such a forced and most unne 
] cessary interpretation. Surely, in a case like this 
< Virgil may be taken as a decisive commentator, i 
his evident imitation; — 

I Gigiea igni freta lata reluccnt.f 

When Cffisar, in Lucan, visited the Troad, 
he found the very ruins of the Homeric 



■t Ma. II. V, 319. Iwaagr™iljBurpri»edM 
excellent Bishop SaDdford was inclined to tian: 
a Ibis postage. — Life, *ol. J. 




raonumentB extinct, and crossed the bed of i 
mander himself, without knowing it;> — ■ 



I would not say that some of our modern t 
have in their enthusiasm discovered a ScamandB 
where it never was before ; but, repeating n^ 
belief, that the intended scene of the Iliad i«lk 
tract lying within Cape Yenishehr, I would himdllj 
suggest, upon general principles of criticism, dil 
the credit of Homer is not materially concemedi 
such a minute correspondence of poetical de9cri|^ 
tion or allusion with the actual localities, as nW 
of the modern travellers in, and writers on, At 
the Troad labour to establish. If the Iliad be a» 
ceived as a poem composed and revised by an indh 
vidual author, it would surely be aUoivable in himtt 
add foam to his river, trees to his mountain) extW 
to his plain, and magnificence to his town. Hf 
might even create monuments and give them n 
if dramatic probability authorized the inventiw 
Does any one go about to identify all Tasso's de- 
scriptions with the topography of the Holy Lai 
so much more deeply marked and better known? 
or, if any traveller were to calculate on the shii 
of one of the Italian poet's woods in the bare desal 
could he much complain of our laughing at hii 
surprise at not finding it? But, to those wta 
tancy that they perceive the operation of nwn 
hands than one in this marvellous poem, 
petty discrepancies of place and quality sera) ■ 
• PhBiH. ii. 074. 
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natural consequence, and a probable proof of their 
theory. The city in the plain, and the city on the 
hill; the river clear and the river turbid, and even 
the river running backwards ; such small matters as 
these give them no difficulty to digest. The general 
harmony satisfies their ear, and they are not care- 
ful to ascertain whether every semitone be fue to 
rule or not. Yet these remarks are not made in a 
spirit of banter on the local researches of our 
modern travellers in the Troad. Those travellers 
have done much good to classical literature, and 
have incidentally contributed largely to the better 
understanding of the Homeric text. Nor will I join 
with Lord Byron in calling Jacob Bryant a black- 
guard for the most extravagant of his doubts. That 
venerable man was a ripe scholar ; he pursued an 
unbeaten track without the help of any previous 
traveller's guidance ; and what wonder is it, if, in 
opening out many unknown paths, and setting up 
directing marks for others, he sometimes fell into 
pits and quicksands himself? Mole 
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Antiquity of It may perhaps be confidently said, tl« 
the mad. ^i^g jii^^ ig^ ^jjj^ ^g exception of ^ 

Pentateuch, and some other books of the (M 
Testament, the most ancient composition knon 
There seems to be good proof that it is older dw 
the Odyssey^ older than Hesiod, and older than Ac 
other poems existing amongst the ancients, andliv 
them ascribed to Orpheus and Musaeus, and whidif 
were probably, for the most part, produced duriK- 
the interval between the Homeric age, and tbt 
dynasty of Pisistratus ; an interval of which we can ^ 
learn little from history, and the obscurity of whidi' 
seems in some sort to be aggravated by contrast , 
with the light with which it is bounded. Thf 
splendour of Homer is at the beginning and tk 
end of this interval ; and the two bright point 
of the composition and the collective publication ot' 
the Iliad define, but they do not measure, the 
length, the depth, or the breadth of the historii j 
darkness between them. 

Being then so ancient a book, it should 

^^ijh'?he be read with patience and a simple mind 

^uad^houid ^^y^ ^ore — we should approach it with 

something of the kind of reverence whicb 
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Wve yield to the Hebrew Genesis, add be perpetually 
familiar with its contents, as with the secular Bible 
of mankind. So vivid are the rays which flow 
from this globe of light, and so strong its power of 
fflttraclion, tlwt we neither see nor measure the 
thousands of years which have rolled away since its 
creatioa and to-day — we forget the extreme anti- 
quity in the uncommon lurainousness of Homer, 
and almost believe that the Iliad, like the Bible, is 
collateral with all time, is for now and for ever. But 
this impression is an effect of first-rate genius, 
guided and strengthened by nature and good sense, 
which does not render it the less necessary for 
sound criticism to bear constantly Ln mind the 
date and the peculiar circumstances of the probable 
composition of this wonderfiil poem. 

The manners of the Iliad are the man- 
ners of the patriarchal and early ages 
pf the East. The chief diflerences arise from 
B different religion and a more maritime situation. 
Very far removed from the savage state on the 
one hand, and equally distant from the artificial 
condition of an extended commerce and a manu- 
&cturing population on the other, the spirit and 
Jiahitudes of the two modes of society are almost 
identical. The Hero and the Patriarch arc sub- 
stantially coeval ; hut the first wanders in twilight, 
the last stands in the eye of Heaven. When 
three men appeared to Abraham in the plains 
of Mamre, he ran to meet them from the tent 
door, brought them in, directed Sarah to make 
bread, fetched from the herd himself a calf tender 
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and good, dressed it, nnd set it before tIinai$'«M 
Ajax, Ulysses, and Phicnix stand before Aofeih 
he ruslies forth to greet tliem, brings them bl«A 
tent, directs Fatroclus to mix the wine, cuts tf li 
meat, dresses it, and sets it before the 
sadors.'^ The son of Peleus sits down to eat'i-aJ 
the sons of Jacob sat also before Joseph 
practice of reclining at meals, which aftowai 
became universal, was unknown to either. .A^ 
memnon offers to give one of his daughtcn i 
marriage to Achilles, without exacting s 
from him''', implying thereby a custom, the i 
of which prevailed subsequently ; so Abrebp 
servant gave presents to Rebekah " ; She<Jieoi 
mised a dowry and gift to Jacob for his dsogbl 
Dinah^; and in atler-times Saul said he 
desire any dowry from David for Miclial.' & 
chel, the daughter of Laban, a great man, keptk 
father's sheep^ ; the seven daughters of Reuel. 
priest of Midian, watered their father's Bock'";! 
Saul was coming afler the herd out of the M 
when they told him the tidings of the 
Jabesh" ; so Bucolion, the son of Laomedon, fi 
a shepherd'-; Antiphus, the son of Priam, 
sheep in the valleys of Ida'^ and ^neas hii 



abandoned his herds o 
sight of Achilles. !■* 

1 Genes[s, xviii. 1. 

s l'IX.218. 

» I'. IX. 146. 

' G™esil,I«iv. 12. 

'-> GetieMB, llix. 6. 

" 1 Samuel, li. 5. 

>5 A'. XI. lOS. 


n the same mountain «* 

• 1'. IX. 199. 
' Genesis iliii. S3. 
6 Genesis «xi». Si. 
8 1 Samud,xvi-iI.SS. 
'" Eiodus, ii. 16. 
'= Z: VI. 25. 

» T-. XX. s:. 
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These are some instances in striking 
particulars of the similarity, or rather the 
identity, of the manners of the Iliad and of the 
early ages in Asia ; but, beside these, there are 
many others as remarkable, and indeed parallelisms 
of thought and of imagery occur in almost every 
page of the Greek and Hebrew writers. To sa- 
crifice with unwashed hands is unlawful i ; man- 
slaughter is redeemable by exile and a fine 2; and 
in computing time the third or any future day is 
aUtwBjB reckoned inclusively. ^ A new-bom child is 
said to fall between the feet of its mother^ ; Hector 
sacrificed to Jupiter on the summit of Ida^ ; stoning 
seems to have been the Trojan punishment for 
adultery^; oxen are used to tread out com^; fe- 
male captives are selected as the peculiar prizes of 
the generals and chiefs^ ; and to lie without burial 
was the last and worst aggravation of defeat and 
death. ^ Instances of this sort might be multiplied 
to any extent, but the student will find it a pleasing 
and useful task to discover them for himself; and 
these will amply suffice to demonstrate the exist- 
ence of that correspondence of spirit and manners 
between the Homeric and the early ages of the 
Bible history to which I have adverted. It is real 

1 Z'. VI. 265. with Exodus, xxL 2a 

* I'. IX. 628. ■ Numbers, xxxv. 6. 

s I'. IX. 363. ^— Leviticus, xii. 3. 

4 T*. XIX. 110. — Deuteronomy, xxviii. 57. 

4 X'. XXII. 17a Deuteronomy, xii. 2. 

« V. III. 57. John, viii. 5. 

7 T'. XX. 495. Deuteronomy, xxv. 4. 

« A'. I. 1 18. Judges, V. 30. 

' A'. I. 4. Deuteronomy, xxyiii. 26. 

N 2 
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and important ; it affords a standard o€ the ftdiMl 
with which we ought to read tlie Eiad, if we 
to read it as it deserves, and it explains and ei 
the true point of view numberless passages, whitl 
the ignorance or frivolity of after-times has ch«^ 
with obscurity, meanness, or error. The OU Te 
lament and the Iliad reflect liglit mutuallvi each 
the other; and in respect of the poetry and ifa 
manners, at least, if not of the moral 
can be distinguished, it may with great truth i> 
said, that he who has tlie longest studied, and tb> 
most deeply imbibed, the spirit of the Hebio 
Scriptures, will the best understand, and the row 
lastingly appreciate, the tale of Troy divine. 

In respect of the Greeks themselves, however, n 
must look upon the Iliad and Odyssey in genenl 
as representing their age of chivalry. But it a 
chivalry with little reverence for women, and ( 
point of honour. It is, therefore, only analogouji 
the modem chivalry, and not like it In itselli iL 
though it bore the same relation to the draimn 
and historic times of Greece, that the age of i 
Arthurs, Charlemagnes, and Cids of romance dotto 
the modern nations of Europe. The 
and the manners of tlie Homeric heroesai- 
not very easily be separated ; they both belong i 
what may be called the second state or stage of. 
people, working out its own civilization under »(P 
favourable conditions of time, place, and phyjii 
temperament. The age of brutal violence has pas* 
or is passing away- The godless Polypheme soi 
the monstrous LsEstrygons are removed out of iN 
pale of common social life; and a deep sense 
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I power and providence of the gods, and of the im- 
i parlance of religious worship, has become universal. 

I The StiffiSffiifiDna — the attribution of every great 
I event to an agency more than human — is a pri- 
i mary characteristic of such an age, though liable to 
[ be overborne both for bad and for good by blind 
f appetite or violent emotion. Thus an Ajax can 
I offer violence to a virgin in the very temple of 
f Minerva, and a Hector will defy all augury in the 
I apparent service of his country. " Tell me not/' 
( he cries to Polydaraas, " tell me not of auguries ! 
j Let your birds fly to the east or to the west ; — I 
I care not in this cause; we obey the will of Jupiter, 
I who rules over all, and 

The ona best omen is our country's cause. 

Veracity, in the Homeric scheme, is rather an ac- 
cident or token of power and boldness than a moral 
duty, and I do not in the least doubt that the reading 
which made Jupiter promise victory to Agamemnon, 
in the second book of the Iliad, and which attracted 
the censure of Plato, was the genuine one, and ai 
ancient as any line in the poem. The oJxs; i!»ifKi( 
was a lying spirit, which the father of gods and 
meii had a supreme right to commission for the 
purpose of working out his ultimate will. It may 
be that the common interpretation is right of the 
two well-known lines* in the famous speech of 
Achilles to the ambassadors, — 

lx9pbs T"P ^0' Ktii'OE i^rij 'AiSao ffuX^oiv, 

• 1'. IX. 308. 
N 3 




Who darei think one tiling, and another tell, 
M; heart detests tiiin as the gates of he 

although it is equally pertinent to suppose hp- 
nieiDDon to be meant by xiTtg;, and the lino » 
import an insinuation that all his (ine oBera n 
speeches were insincere. But Achilles, the b«i , 
of Force, as Vico says, could afford to speak U 
mind upon most occasions. If there had becn^ 
point unattainable by the sword, I doubt not i 
even Achilles would have lied for it as c 
cently as he dressed himself in a petticoatil 
court of Lyconiedes, To gain their point w 
grand consideration with all Homeric hei 
divinities; honour, moral or persona], was t 
the question ; no such standard existed ; 
close was the overruling agency of the got 
success alone qualiSed the event, and just 
means. The 



Forlunam ex aliis — 
was a distinction not yet taken ; it required a ■ 
and a destiny, and a school of philosophy, to fl_ 
such subtiltics to be appreciated. So toOfl 
another subject, although the marriage of ou 
to one women was firmly established, conctiH 
was without shame, and the tenderest li 
respect might be applied to a mistress : — 

fl fiovvoi ^iXiflKir' dXo;(DUc fiipinuiv AvBpanrair 4 
'Arpiliai I Itrii, KffTic Av^p ayaSbs cai J^s^ 

(I Svfiou fikioy, lovpiKTi}Tiiv np iov 
• 1', IX. 340. 
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or all aiBukiiid do Atnus' urns alune 
Cbeiish Iheir wives ? Eiich good man loves his own, 
And keeps with care ; as from my soul was the, 
Slive though she were, loved tenderif bj me. 

In this respect, even Ulysses, with all his house- 
hold virtues, was no Palmerin : Penelope does not 
seem to have expected it. He was a husband, as 
heroic, noble, and faithful as he could be drawn, 
without an infusion of Christianity or chivalry. 
Even Nestor is accommodated. As for robbery 
and plundering, though the honour of it is peculiar, 
the practice is not so, to the Homeric age : the Cid 
Campeador cheats a Jew*, and many modern Cids 
have cheated and plundered more. Dut no hero in 
Homer picks a pocket, perhaps, amongst other 
reasons, because pockets were not. In short, ends, 
and not means, are the standards to which Homeric 
manners and morals are to he referred ; the hero 
aims highly and nobly, according even to our feel- 
ings of what is high and noble ; but he wins his 
object through courses upon which the knight. 
Christian or Moor, could not have entered without 
disgrace. They are heroes, and first-rate ones ; but 
they are the heroes of the oldest paganism. 
In the Mythology also of the Iliad, 
purely pagan as it is, we discover one im- 
portimt truth unconsciously involved, which was 
almost entirely lost from view amidst the nearly 

* I suppoie Rachel i Vidas ID have been one — bolh from 
his being & man with ao tnueh ready casli, and from Ihecipres. 
lion of Martin AnUlinei -. — 

Que noa me descubrades a iforos nm (i Chtiilktuii. 

Poem, del Cid. v. 107, 
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equal scepticism and credulity of eubi 
Zeus or Jupiter is popularly to 
nipotent. No distinct empire if 
or Fortune ; the will of the Father of g 
is absolute anil u aeon troll able. This i 
the true character of the Homeric dei^ 
very necessary that the student of Gr« 
should bear it constantly In mind. 
of preceding dynasties on Olympus, a 
mationa of a coining destruction to that I 
both of which are given in ^schylua 
dark and vindictive Destiny which i 
grees overshadows the plots of the three I 
poets, form no port of, though the first is not B 
known to, the popular system of mythology ta I 
found in the Iliad. The word Ti^xi or Fortune do 
not occur once in the whole poem, and in tbi 
passages in which the phrases /uipa upaxai^— ft 
nifov — ntTtpwiMViv aiff;], &c. Ore found, these perhifi 
mean no more than the fate or issue decreed bj 
Jupiter to individuals and things, and have " 
necessary reference, as the application of the s 
terras in after-ages by Greeks and Romans waiH 
lead us to suppose at first, to a predestination inde- 
pendent of his will. TryphiodoruB, however, t 
the fourth century, speaks of the will of Jupiter ■ 
clearly decisive of tlie capture and destruction 

7i(0ijafiv (Tri Si)p6v iirji ^lir; ijXtflt /JouXij. f 

• Proro. Vinct. 964. .4gain. 162. 
t Tioji Eidd. 3iS. 
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A Strong instance in the Iliad itself to illustrate 
this position, is the passage* where Jupiter laments 
to Juno the approaching death of Sarpedon. << Alas 
me !" says he^ '^ since it is fated (MoTpa) that Sar- 
pedon, dearest to me of men, should be slain by 
Patrodus, the son of Mencetius ! Indeed my heart 
is divided within me while I ruminate it in my mind, 
whether, having snatched him up from out of the 
lamentable battle, I should not at once place him 
alive in the fertile land of his own Lycia, or whether 
I shall now destroy him by the hands of the son of 
Mencetius I " To which Juno answers — ^' Dost 
thou mean to rescue from death a mortal man« 
lonff since destined by fate (vdXai vevpuiAivov aiV^). ? 
You may do it — but we the rest of the gods do 
not sanction it." Here it is clear from both speak- 
ers, that although Sarpedon is said to be fated to 
die, Jupiter might still, if he pleased, save him, and 
place him entirely out of the reach of any such 
event, and further, in the alternative, that Jupiter 
himself would destroy him by the hands of ano- 
ther, — 

Ilius all is referred to the will and power of Ju- 
piter ; and in like manner the oracular response 
which Eustathius quotes from iElian:|: expressly 
identifies Hoipa with the Ato^ jSovX^ or will of Ju- 
piter : — 

♦ n'. XVI. 434. 

f An exactly similar scene, in almost the same words, occurs 
on the occasion of Hector's death, X'. XXII. 168. 
\ II. Z'. VI. 487. 
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Which F«ther Jov 



I am uware tliat this position may be, and 
b(;en, disputed. Perhaps the safer way wouM 
to state it as a matter of degree only. HonKT : 
evidence a belief in a fate connected with meo 
things in a subordinate sense, and that &teiir< 
rection of events may be allowed to proceed fin 
source distinct trom the will of the Olympim 
vereign; yet, I think, no one will deny that 
supremacy of Jupiter in the Iliad is at all efl 
more strongly pronounced than in the later {fl 
of Greece. Consider the tone of the celeM 
address at the beginning of the eighth book, i 
the expressions, — 

yvaiaiT' tTrfifl', onov lifi-i Stuiv coprnrroe air6vTMy~ 
Toamv (yii Trspi r' tifii 3twi', jrtpi r' ti/i" avSpiiTW 

It must indeed he allowed, that althou^ lb 
supremacy of the Jupiter of the Iliad does not 
openly incumbered by any overriding fate, it c 
far short of the true conception of alnsighty port 
It is intimated by Achilles*, that Jupiter, upcm 
occasion, had owed his liberty to the aasistanct^ 
Briareus, although the deity himself asBertsf ii 
own omnipotence with sufficient confidence, d 
(lefiesj all opposition, even if strengthened by* 

• A', I. 396. -j- e'. VIII. S- \ «■. Vlll.«i 
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force of the then subdued and exiled Titans. This 
is certainly a material passage upon this point. 

X*»*ofuvric» ot&^ tl ce ra vtiara inipaGi* iicijat 
yatijc Kcii vovTOtOt VV 'laviroQ re Kpovog rs 

ij/l£VOl — 

ovS* qv ivO* a^iKticu — 

There is, in short, as might be expected, much im- 
perfection in this representation of Jupiter ; but 
the characteristic point which seems to be fairly 
established is, that he is the active and ruling 
power of the popular mythology, the supreme and, 
UricHssimo jure^ despotic chief of an aristocracy 
of weaker divinities, — accustomed to consult with 
them, and liable to their opposition and even vio- 
lence, yet upon the whole substantially autocratic, 
and independent of any recognized and permanent 
superior.* 
It is said by Herodotus t that the Greek 

Allegory. 

Theogony was the invention of Homer and 
Hesiod ; perhaps, however, it is more probable that 
they adopted a received mythology, though they 
may have enlarged and adorned it as their fancy or 
their convenience suggested. That in the Iliad a 
certain degree of system was, for the first time, 
imparted to the separate existences and agencies of 
the popular divinities, may be believed ; and when 
the superstitious credulity of a mercurial nation in 

* Vico says, that Jupiter was the king of an aristocracy, 
like Agamemnon and Ulysses ; and he rejects the position of 
the Stcncs, that the deliberations of the Olympian council were 
mlject to any superior destiny. L. ii. c. 6. 

t Euterp. 53. 
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a statG of imperfect civilization ! 
it will appear that, on the score of probability i 
the intervention of the supernatural was 
for the contluct or even allowance of 
high and fateful in its consequences as tliat 
tale of Troy, involving the destruction of the 
est monarchy up to that time known to the 
Tlie un intermitting superinteodence of the 
the Iliad cannot be fully explained upon 
of poetical ornament alone ; they are never 
fnacAinis; they are providential and governing! 
prepare the conflict, mature the crisis, and stri) 
or even anticipate the blow of the hero. The 
ence even in the Odyssey is very discernible ; in 
jEneid the mythology is Httle else than ornameDBl 
and in the Pharsalia there is none 
dpally owing to our sense of the dramatic prol» 
hility of the action of the divinities in the Iliad, ik 
the heroes do not seem dwarfed by their protectWi 
on the contrary, the manifest favourite of the goi 
stands out in a dilated and more awful shape beliii' 
our imagination, and seems by the association 
be lifled up into the demigod. It is not so mu 
that he is helped by the powers above, as that ^ 
fights in the company of those, who wish fortlieni' 
tory as much as himself. No doubt the rudiments, ll* 
elementary types of this Homeric mythology, WW 
originally from the East, through the channels «' 
Egypt and Phoenicia, the mothers of science Bniii' 
superstition, and they were constructed oq the A 
vious principle of separating the attributes of til 
Supreme Being, and assigning to each a nimie h'J 
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a personal divinity.* Such a system of course ad- 
mitted infinite development and endless variety^ 
and an imagination less vivid than that shown in 
the niad would be sufficient, not only to embody the 
abstract qualities of tlie Creator and Governor of 
the world in all their kinds and degrees, but also to 
breathe a living heart into the bosom of inanimate 
nature^ and to enshrine a Genius in the river, in 
the forest, and on the hill. In doing this the poet 
would often tread on the confines of allegory, and 
hence it is that many writers of ancient as well as 
modem times have supposed the whole supernatural 
machinery of the Iliad to be primarily and purposely 
figurative, and to have had no more a real existence 
in the intention of the poet than the Una and the 
Duessa of our own Spenser. But this supposition, 
taken generally, is as inconsistent with a popular 
belief in the actual being of the divinities introduced, 
as it is foreign to that graphic spirit which is a cha- 
racteristic of the poem. There is a body and a 
colour, a locality and a motion, a separation and a 
conflict in the divinities of Homer, that demand a 
temporary faith in their personal agencies; and 
there are passages which cannot bear an allegorical 
interpretation, and which have no meaning except 
the obvious one, of expressing the emotions of 
a sentient and corporeal nature.f This is indeed 

* Th y&nrov Hi^fy^KOffiy els voW&v byofidrtav ISidn/rof . 

f Uapii T^ Tloiryr^ ol 0col aufiarucws \afi€av6fJL€V0i &v6pwvoft^ 
9&5 iwriffraivTcu, Kcd oiBayaffiff fj^poy 9ioup4poyr€s iufOpd^wy roTs 
tArdts iy^xoyrai vde&ri, — Schol. ad II. N'. XIII. 521. 

** In the Poet (Homer) the Gods are conceived corporeally, 
and appear in human form, differing from man in their immor- 
tality alone, and subject to the same passions.*' 
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now generally admitted ; but on the other b 
is not so commonlj seen that in some instai 
representation is allegorical, and that I 
and the attribute are confounded together 
celebrated description of A.Tai •, Prayers, a 
'Att), Strife or Offence, and the mention ■)■ o" 
and Death as twins, are surely mere allegon| 
personification very different in kind from tl 
nary presentment of Pallas and Mars. 
godg fight:}:, and Neptune is opposed I 
Minerva to Mars, Juno to Diana, and Vid 
Scamander, the respective attributes are clea 
forward in an unusual manner ; and when§al 
Vulcan is sent to repress Scamander, 
waters boil in the midst of the hostile flan 
mythology is reduced to its first elements, I 
see plainly the natural conflict of the water ■ 
fire. Upon the whole, therefore, a coDtinuej 
gorical interpretation of the supernatural r 
of the Iliad must be considered unreasonabll 
we may admit that in particular instances d 
characteristic qualities seem to be simply perai 
for the purposes of poetry. 

The question of allegorical intention in the'81 
and Odyssey has been one of the most fruitlil^l 
dispute amongst the many connected with fl 
poems. More might have been settled t 
need have been written, if the obvious « 
had been taken and observed between i 
and nature of the Greek mytlii or myths, t 
use made of them by the heroic poets. 



• 1'. IX. 431. 

t r. XX. 67. 



i n: XVI. 672. 

5 *' xxj. a-i2-36il 
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two independent questions had not been confounded, 
it seems to me diat the principal point could not 
have afforded room for much debate. But the mis- 
take has been, to infer from the probably allegorical 
origin of a mythus that the allegorical meaning is 
the one primarily intended in the Homeric poems 
— a conclusion by no means necessary in itself, and 
against which, taken generally, the tenor and spirit 
of the poetry entirely revolt. I have already ex- 
pressed a clear opinion, in accordance with aW the 
most intelligent critics, that the heroic and dramatic 
action is the first and ruling guide of interpretation 
in the Homeric poetry, and I add, with Lord Bacon, 
that to all appearance no allegorical meaning is 
even secondarily intended throughout the greater 
part of the Iliad and Odyssey. The opinions occa- 
sionally expressed to the contrary by several emi- 
nent writers, from Plato down to the commencement 
of the Christian era, are confessedly the result of phi- 
losophic zeal, which somewhat injudiciously involved 
Homer in the general question of the meaning of the 
ancient mythi. The Stoics and the Pythagoreans 
were determined that the old heroic poetry should 
teach physics and the divine government of the 
world. The Epicureans unconsciously showed the 
best taste in leaving the Olympian gods and god- 
desses alone. The elaborate systems of interpret- 
ation put forth by lamblichus and Porphyry were 
entirely directed to the single object of defending 
the old paganism against the attacks of the Chris- 
tian writers, and the arguments of the Neo-PIa- 
tonists of the Alexandrian school of the same age, 
had all the same view. The Homeric meaning was 
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a mere unit in the sum; the point was t 
the popular Bjstem by inspiring its figuro a 
Eerious and sublime iutentions, and the Iliad i 
introduced as a text-book of the mytbologjtJ 
that purpose. And accordingly we do Dot findllf 
any of the Christian fathers denied the alleg 
origin or secondary meaning of a large part offl 
Greek mythology ; but they said, with truU^'d^ 
the mythi had ceaaed to be allegorical ; that tbciM 
of mankind took them in their immediate sens 
that even if the system were understood a 
gory at that moment, it was indefensible or w 
seiled, after the light which had been i 
through Christianity to the world. Some of the d 
liest and most illustrious of the Greek Chrislifl 
took this clear distinction, as in particular Origenfl^ 
Clement of Alexandria; they admitted the [ 
babJIity of the figurative origin, but showed triainj 
aiitly that such an admission availed nothing i 
delence of the actual worship. Indeed, bow i. 
possible to doubt that the Greek mythology « 
its origin, figurative ? Whether the main foundl 
of the system was physical or historical, has t 
much disputed, and it must he allowed tillC 
either case, something must be referred to p 
fiction alone. It is probable that there is tm 
both these theories, when a proper division is 
in tlie mythology itself. For, in the first | 
that all that part of the Theogony which is p 
in order to the usurpation of supreme power 
Zeus or Jupiter, is, with much alio* 
ornament, more properly a cosmogony, or histo 
the creatiuo of llie material or visible universe, g 
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«iy be denied. And, in fact, this was the 

inl direction which the ptiilosophical spirit, so 

rdy inherent in the Greeks, took in its inde- 

t impulse ; it set about constructing cosmo- 

I, as they were called, in which the parts and 

s of nature were personified, and their origiu- 

ond inter-dependence displayed under an 

Mlc^ry capable, in general, of an obvious physical 

terpretation, but interwoven with a multitude of 

s and actions possessing only a dramatic rela< 

n to those personified phenomena of the universe, 

nd being, in truth, merely the supplemental cre- 

s of the poet's fancy. Consider the commerice- 

iient of the Hesiodic genesis : — 

*Hroi fiiv TTpviTiuTa Xaog yiviT' c. r. \ * 

, First, says the poet, there was Chaos ; then Earth ; 

bea Eros or Desire. 

Ij From Chaos sprang Night ; from Night came 

^ight and Day. 

[ Earth produced Heaven, exactly commensurate 

^Ith herself; then the mountains and the sea. 

After that Earth bore to Heaven tlie Ocean ; and 
[ter other offspring, she bore to him her youngest 
btid Cronus or Time. 

Taking Eros, with Lord Bacon, to be the appetite 
r natural motion of the atom towards union — 
bereby representing the plastic operation of the 
Ipirit of God — and also allowing for some unim- 
lorlant transposition, we have here a pantheistic 
pnesis exactly parallel to the Mosaic account. 

Then follows the story of the conspiracy by Eartli 
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and her sons agninst Uranus or Hea^S^^ 
mutilnlion of the latter by Cronus. Here^ 
deal of fable ii» intermixed ; yet it is not d 
underEtand a latent meaning, that hy the ii 
between Heaven and Earth, under corei 
and by tlieir consequent offspring, are i 
the original acts and processes of creation M 
to recorded time, which was the last of thnt 
ductions : as creation may be said to have ci 
when time began, and history put a period U 
fictions of a dark and dateless antiquity. TbiJ 
man substitution of the old Tuscan divinitTtffl 
Pezroii • will have it, Keltic chief, Saturn, Gx ■ 
Greek Cronus, which is simply Time, has b 
very much to obscure the true sense of this unf 
ordinary legend, which is in close c 
the manifestly physical allegories immediate 
ceding it. 

Butori^ira. According to the other mode oi 
terpreution. prgtation, which begins rather 1 
earliest Greek history is shadowed forth i 
thology. In this view of the subject, Uta 
Heaven, represents collectively the primitjl 
verninentofThesaaly and of the fertile regionm 
about ; his burying his offspring, as soon as honi.4 
the recesses of the earth, means that the youthfulpj 
neration were compelled to emigrate and c 
abroad : the groaning of the earth is the i) 
of the exiled Thessaliana, who, by an obvious pi 
with the Hesiodie legend, are supposed to & 
and to forge weapons in Thrace and EptH 
which they, headed by Saturn, cut off or rem 
• Anliqui^ of Natigns, 
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hostile counaellors of Uranus * : these last escape in 
ships, and, retaining their hatred of the party which 
had banished them, settle in various parts among 
the islands and oo the shares of the neighbouring 
countries, and subsequently assist Jupiter in his 
successful attack on Saturn. In the mean time 
Saturn reigns in Thessaly, and is supported by the 
great majority of the Titans, his brethren, the sons 
of Heaven and Earth — that is, a race of whose 
ancestors nothing was certainly known. He is dis- 
turbed, however, by a prediction of rebellion on the 
part of his sons, and of ultimate dethronement ; and 
in the common course of preventive tyranny he 
imprisons, or, as the story runs, swallows all his 
children. But Fate prevails; — Zeus, Hades, and 
FoEeidon (Jupiter, Pluto, and Neptune) escape, 
and, by the advice of mother Earth, give liberty to 
the three Titans — Cottus, Gyges, and Briareus, 
who had been heavily chained as hostile to Saturn. 
Jupiter, now strengthened by all the rescued and 
irritated descendants of Saturn, and by such of the 
preceding or Titanian generation — the native in- 
habitants — as had been expelled or maltreated by 
Saturn, seized upon Mount Olympus, and from that 
place waged open war with Saturn and his Titans, 
whose head-quarters were on Mount Othrys. A com- 
plete victory after a tremendous conflict, left Jupi- 
ter the undisputed master of Olympus and Thessaly. 
Pluto obtained Epirus, a tract rich in mines, and the 
sea and the islands were allotted to Neptune. 
Hence arose the last or Olympian dynasty, which 

* Tfils resfs chiefly upon tlie eijuivocal meaning of Ihe word 
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embraced all the objects of the popular, as cantrfr- 
distill guished froDi the mysterious, religion of the 
Greeks, and is pretty clearly treated in the Hesiodic 
theogony as consisting, in fact, of the deified chieft 
and colonizers under the final settlement of the first 
civilized country of Greece. The three djnastiea 
are twice distinctly marked by ^scliylus." 

The historical mode of interpreting the 
Greek mythology — which is in substaDce 
adopted by Vico — is in immediate cooueclion with 
the celebrated system of Euhemerus. This penon 
was a philosopher of the Cyrenaic school, aod wa» 
born either at Messene in Peloponnesus, or ut Mes- 
sina in Sicily, — at which of the two places is doubtfuL 
He Uved in the time of Cassander, king of MacedoOi 
by whom he was commissioned to make a voyage 
of discovery in the Eastern Oceaa. He embarked 
at a port of Arabia Felix, in tlie Red Sea, or rather, 
perhaps, in the Persian Gulf j and on his return 
published a book called 'li^u'Atay^acfi^ — Sacred His- 
tory, — in which he declared that, in the course of 
his wanderings, he had touched at a certain island 
called Fanchaia, iu the capital of wliich, Panara, he 
tbund a temple of the Triphyiian Jupiter, aud in the 
tem]tle a register of the births and deaths of man; 
of the Olympian deities, inscribed on a golden 
column, which had been placed there, as the title 
announced, by Jupiter hiuisclf. He particulaiif 
specified Uranus, Saturn, Jupiter, Juno, and Nep- 
tune. His eystcm was, that these popular dcitief 
were, in truth, mere mortal men raised to liie raak 
of guilB on accouut of the benefits which they luul 
• Praia. Vine. V. 964-7. Agaii]. 176-80, 
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conferred on, or the power which they had acquired 
amongst, mankind. Ennius translated this work, but 
the original and the translation are now both lost.* 
Callimachus, as in hymnic duty bound, bitterly re- 
viles Euhemerus: Plutarch, who, as associated in 
the priesthood, is also an interested witness upon 
this subject, ridicules the entire narrative, and says 
that no one besides had ever heard of such a place as 
Panchaia. It is after Euhemerus that Virgil writes — 

Totaque thuriferis Panchaia pinguis arenis. 

And after all, whether there is any truth or not in 
any part of this story, the important fact still re- 
mains, that at least three centuries before the 
Christian era, the human origination of ^ principal 
department of the popular mythology was asserted, 
and the assertion countenanced, by men of distin- 
guished eminence. 

The deities of Jupiter's race are chiefly moral 
figures. It is impossible to suppose that the Hesio- 
dic theologist could mean that they should be under- 
stood otherwise. Jupiter married Metis — Counsel ; 
and when she became pregnant, he devoured her, 
and himself brought forth Minerva — Practical 
Wisdom. Then he married Themis — Justice ; and 
by her had Eunomia, Dice, and Irene — Good 
Order, Right, and Peace. After this he married 
Mnemos3nae — Memory, and had the Muses. These 
are hardly as substantial as Una or Duessa. " Nei- 
ther,** says Bacon with excellent sense, "let it trouble 
any man, if he sometimes meet with historical narra- 
tions or additions, for ornament's sake ; or confusion 

• Cic. de Nat. Deor. I. 42. 
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of timcR, or Bometliing transferred from O 
itnother, to bring in a new allegory ; for it cmUII 
no ntherwise, seeing they were the imei 
men wliich livctl in {livers agca, and luid j 
ends ; Bome being ancient, others neol 
having an eye to tilings natural, others i 
AUtjoHc a. ^* *'"' perhaps, not be aiti 
Miagnuoa. profitable to record her 
travagances of Homeric allegorizing to « 
men have put their names. I quote p 
two following passages of Tryphiodon 
show how the physical interpretation c 
logy had fixed itself in the mind of a 
tator of the Iliad. Speaking of Sarpedon, J 

and of tlie fire consuming the tents of the Gre 

Gerardus Crccsius, in his " Homerus Hebraus, if 

Hist oriaHebra'orumabHomero (1704)," maintaind 
that the history of the Israelites, till their comjto 
subjugation of Judea, is narrated in the two poen!; 
that the Odyssey was written first, and embraces* 
thne from the departure of Lot out of Sodoi 
death of Moses ; and that in the Iliad is contdtti 
the destruction of Jericho, together -H-tth the 
of Joshua and the conquest of Canaan. Jacottf 
Hugo, in his " Vera Hi^toria Itomana [1655)/ 

• Wiaiiom of tlie Aocienta. 

+ Jupilcr. V. 57. 

4 The Air ; Juno the mother of Fire, or Vulcan, j : 
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of Opinion that Homer, by divine influence^ pro* 
phesied the destruction of Jerusalem, under the 
figure of that of Troy; the life, miracles, and 
passion of our Saviour, and the history of the 
church in the first centuries, in the Uiad. He thought 
that Homer meant the Dutch by the Harpies; 
Calvin and Luther by the suitors of Penelope, 
the true Church, and the Protestants in general, by 
the companions of Ulysses, who ate the lotus, and 
forgot the Ithaca of Paradise. * The monk in the 
Gesta Romanorum says, << My beloved ! Paris re- 
presents the devil ; Helen the human soul, or all 
mankind ; Troy is hell ; Ulysses is Christ, and 
Achilles the Holy Ghost." f The editor of the book 
of Daniel, in the edition of the Septuagint pub- 
lished at Rome in 1772, contended that Homer 
had a knowledge of the books of Moses ; and par- 
ticularly pointed out the story of Bellerophon, as 
obviously taken from the history of Joseph. Bian- 
chini, the Veronese mathematician, thought the 
Iliad historical ; that Jupiter was the descendant of 
Sesostris the great conqueror, and the subordinate 
divinities the dependent nations. Juno was Syria, 
Pallas Egypt, Mars a confederacy of Colchis, Ar- 
menia, Thrace, and Thessaly. Carleton supposed 
that Homer designed England by the Cimmerians, 
because England is always buried in cloud and 
fog. Perhaps he meant London in particular. 
Tollius and Parnetti took the siege of Troy to be 
an operation of alchemy ; the Homeric heroes are 
alembics and crucibles; their conflicts are distillations 

* Fabric. II. c. 6. s. 15. 

f No. II. SIO. .Swan's translation. 
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and fermentations; the plain of Troy is a labor- 
atory, and the capture of the city is the opu» 
magnum — the acqoisition of the philosopbei'i 
atoQe. But enough of this. 

With regard to the plan and texture of 
the poem itself, an exquieitencss of artifice 
ha£ been discovered by many critics, irhicli it is 
possible was never suspected by him or those wlio 
composed it. Indeed, in an age in which the only, 
or at least the most ordinary, mode of publicslion 
was by reciting or chanting to a lyre at feasts and 
sacrifices, it is difficult to conceive an adei^uate 
motive for the minstrel -bard's constructing a poem 
of 15,000 lines with such minute care for a be- 
ginning, a middle, and an end, as is said to be 
apparent in the Iliad. More than what is contained 
in one of the modern bonks of the poem is not 
likely to have been recited at one time or place: 
and all this foresight and retrospect would certainly 
have been lost upim those who might only hear a 
twenty-fourth part, and would rarely or never hear 
a half, of the Iliad itself. The division of the poem 
into books corresponding with the letters of the 
Greek alpliabct, was probably, as I have mentioned 
before, the work of Aristurclms ■ himself, or of the 

* Sctieca EHya that Apian, a grammBriBn of the ags of 

Caligulii, mtunluned that Hnmcr himself mulii this diiiaen. 

onJ iu |iroof of it relied upon llie licit word oftlie Iliad — M^MTi 

rs of which (/in) lignify IB, — Ihc number «f 

the book* of ilio Iliid and Oaymcr . Ho adds : — " Talia ki'm 

oporlet, qui mulu vult idre." — Eji.HB. But the cotnnwn 

Opinion i> the utlipr way ; — SijiiirifiirTi iKar/pa wolnoii *iV lir 

r arrux'''"' oix ^' 'iriti Tsi «on)T«ii. dAA' Ivi 

\» wtfi'AflmpX'"'i — "cub poem u divided inlo Inn^^^ 
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Alexandrian critics of his school ; and a very slight 
f«tteniion will convince the student, that this ar- 
irangement has, in several instances, been effected 
,i]] as arbitrary a manner as is the case with the dis- 
itributioi) into chapters and verses of the books of 
the Old and New Testament. Vet the systematic 
,air which this division imparts contributes in no 
email degree to strengthen an opinion which has 
such great names for its patrons. \Vhen we are 
lold that Aristotle deduces his rules for the epic 
[toem from the Iliad, and proposes it as an exemplar 
of them, the exercise of private judgment appears 
to be suspended ; yet, notwithstanding what has 
been written to this purpose from the time of that 
great critic to that of Mr. Granville Penn *, it may 
perhaps be doubted whether any unbiassed person 

agreeing in number tritb the letters of the alphnbcL Ibis was 
not done b; the poet himwlf, but hj Atibtarclius and hia 
acbooV' — Plut- Fit- Horn- 

•• The Iliad is one continaaus body thniugbout; but the 
Gratnmai'iaDB, wha bad tbe cbarge of putting il together under 
the orders, as it is said, o{ Fisistratus the Athenian, and who 
corrected and arranged it as the; thought beat (the chief of 
which Granimariani was jinMarc&ui, and ajier him Zenmlotui), 
seeing tbe great length of.andilifficully of gelling through, tbe 
poem, and fearing tbe ilisgu&t probably consequent thereon, 
cut it up inlfi many parts. These sections they did not choose 
to name first, second, third book, &C., as Qtiinlus Smymsos 
has done in his Post-Iliacs ; but, as Ibe poem was sufficient for 
many sections, they thought it x-ould be something fine and 
flolemti to name them by the twenly-four letters of human 
ipecch." — Euttaih, in Fabric, lib. ii. e. 2. s. 9. 

Theanacbraninn as to Aristarchus and Zvtiodottis is obvious. 

• Primary Argument of the Iliad. 
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would ever think, trom a continuous penttfl^Hl 
poem itseir, of insigting on symmetry or ■ 
ficiEJ connection of parts as a distinguiebin^di 
teristic of it.* 

Tiie Anger of Achilles seems to be propo«dn 

* A curious iiicongniitf, often iiinnarked t 
mentioning here. Pylsinents, chief of ,he I 
killed bf Menelmi! ntid Antilocbua 
XIII. 650~a., hoKcver, Harpalion, ion of Pyla 
by Mcn'ones, and the said Py Ismi 

BiUng notbing material, accompsniej the body of U 
Troy, and shada tears of 801™* at hij loss : — 

furl !i ir^i irariip tl*, SdKpua AetSar. 

In iIk k'> X. Diomed und UlyiEios meet a man ic 
whom tbey stop and question. The 
mentioned in the conytrsation ; yet at v, 447. Diomed il 
onve calls bim by liis right muue : — ., 

Think not, O Dolon, liiou canst now escape. 

It may, however, be said to this, that Dolon, who, a: 
the son of I herald, and himself -naxixpuiras, itoA^j^aXiigi, i^ 
/iouros tierh rdnrc iiivTiyirl)Tjfiri, was probably a man ofi* 
consequence amongst llie Trojans, tnay thus 
vioobly known to Dioinod ot Ulysses. 

IntheS'. XVm. 193., Achillea saya th 
Qoneof thechietlains will suit him, cscepting the shield of Jlj» 
How was it then thai the armour of Achilles fitted Patrodn' 
It would seem a consequence that the armour of Patroduiii 
Tctum might have fitted Achilles, although ti 
sible that the son of Peleua may have reasoned with respccl" 
his antJOur Htting Patroclus as the CBlen.U'r al Wat. " 
touching his own nig and John Gilpin's bead ; 

" My head is twice aj big as yours. 
It tlierejare mfU mtuljil." 
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poet hiniBelf ns the Eubject of the poem ; but 
said*, all that follows after the 
reconciliation with Agamemnon would ap- 
pear to be an excess or appendix, like the fifth act of 
|tbe Merchant of Venice or of Henry the Eighth ; 
and it has therefore been argued that the &»; $iiu>.yj 
lor Will of Jupiter, in working the death and burial 
of Hector, by the instrumentality of Achilles, as an 
immediate preliminary to the deatructioti of Troy, 
is the true subject laid down by Homer and in- 
tended by Aristotle. According to which theory 
the procemium of the poem is read in tbe following 
manner : " Sing, Goddess, the destructive resent- 
ment of Achilles, tbe son of Peleua, which caused 
infinite sorrows to the Greeks, and sent many illus- 
trious souls of heroes to Hades, and made their 
bodies a prey to dogs snd all kinds of birds ; and 
l/ie will of Jigiiter was acconiplisking iUelffrom the 
time when the son of Atreus, king of men, and the 
□able Achilles first separated after having quar- 
felled."f Now although this were the true inter- 
pretation of the passage (than which, however, any 
thing more harsh or foreign to the obvious con- 
jtruction cannot be conceived), the subject of the 
Song should certainly seem naturally to be that 
trhich the muse is invoked to sing — the destructive 
resentment of Achilles : — 

Achilles' wrath, to Greece Uie direful spring 
Of noes unnumbered, hesTenly Gi>di1era, sing. 

Fori. 
' Primary Argument, &c, f A' '■ !-'■ f A'. 1. 1-2, 
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The will of Jupiter may have been inToWed' in, 
accomplished by, tlie existence and effects of lliis 
resentment, as by any other of the primary occur- 
rences of the war ; but surely this eventual accom- 
plishment of fate never presents itself as the 
immediate subject of this poem. Indeed, tiie theory 
in question takes the two last lines and a half of the 
protemium out of the invocation altogether, and 
makes them a mere assertion of the poet's own ; 
and if tins assertion is to be understood as, in fact, 
forming and declaring the subject of the Iliad, it is 
really a singular instance of involution and obscurity 
in our introduction to a writer, one of whose chief 
characteristics has been altvays thought to be that 
he speaks liia mind in the simplest and most direct 
manner passible. 

The anger of AeliUles, that is to say, the quaitel 
between him and Agamemnon, will legitimately 
include the act of reconciliation between them also, 
and all the immediate consequences of the recoa- 
ciliation. For the wliole importance of that quarrel, 
that which could alone make it fit to be a subject or 
part of a subject, consisted in the disastrous national 
results from it ; it was therefore no more than right 
(poetically right as sustaining the importance) to 
show that the quarrel /lad caused the evils by 
showing that the reconciliation cured them. With- 
out this consideration the anger of Achilles, merely 
as such, would have been a bad, because an un- 
worthy, subject of the poem. 

So much may be said upon the plan of the Iliad, 
taken as a modern composition, by a known indi- 
vidual ; but, in very truth, it seems to 
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^ubtful whether the alleged difficulty is not en- 
tirely the critics' own creation ; whether the pre- 
sumption of a necessity for a prearranged plan, 
^xactly commensurate with the extent of the poem, 
us not foundeil on a thorough misconception of the 
Jbistory and character of early heroic poetry. Such 
» presumption seems, in fact, deduced from an ana* 
3ogy with the artificial contexture of the drama in 
fats finiehed state; although, even in that case, the 
idLffereiice between the Persians of jEschylus and 
jthe first CEdipus of Sophocles is as great as between 
the Iliad and the Jerusalem Delivered. In the first 
^Bsays of national poetry, impassioned and varied 
iDarration is the paramount requisite : there must 
l>e passion to excite sympathy ; variety to prevent 
disgust : and a story to rivet the attention : but the 
intricacy, the dove-tailing, the counterpoint of the 
drama and of modem epics would be useless, be- 
cause never presented, except in fragments, to the 
mind of the audience. A certain consistenty of 
character is necessary to create a complete con. 
ceplion of it, and of story to induce a sense of 
probability ; but to seek for more than this would 
be to forget the constitution of society and the 
pecuhar spirit of heroic poetry in the infancy of a 
nation. It may seem, therefore, that the resent- 
inent of Achilles and his return to the war arc more 
properly the connecting link or running thread, tl;an 
the specific subject, of the Iliad ; the centre round 
which the orb of the song moves, but not the cir- 
cumference which bounds it ; the point of departure 
and the object of frequent retrospect ; but that one 
half of the |wem would have been m noble and 
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consiBtent in itself if Achilles had never n 
or never quarrelled with Agamemnon. Hie 4 
combats of Menelaus and Paris, of Hect 
Ajax ; the 'kfimilai, or days of Diomed, of % 
memnon, of Ulysses, of Idomeneus, of MeMisBi" 
the shield of Achilles, the battle in the Scamandn.^ 
the funeral games of Patroclua, aiid the resuti 
and burial of tlie body of Hector, are all of<|j 
splendid minstrelsies, generally complete in'| 
selves, yet having an obvious connection, i 
telling the same great tale of Troy. If the d 
genius — whatever it was in name and pereco'l 
which ended these immortal rliapeodiee with ihl 
lamentation of women over the lifelees Hector,li«I 
gone on and told the fall of Achilles htmsell': A] 
mortal conflict round his body ; the capture wAo. 
(Umes of Ilion ; the blood of Priam, aad the %\a^i 
of Cassandra, still those added rhapsodies Tnui) 
have been an Iliad, and still they might be said"! 
have had the same general theme in I 
accomplishment of the will of Jupiter. T 
economy of the epic poem, with which \ 
familiar, and whicli may at first seem to at 
to it, does not appear really to exist in I 
the critical subdivisions or stages are deterraUl 
it by critical fancy alone ; the technical epi» 
no place in it. From the first to the last li 
poem the whole is narralio directa, 
onward tale ; and the speeches of Nes 
Phcenix, and the description of the si 
Achilles, are not parentheses, us they have bwj" 
commonly called, but parts and acts of the sWlL 
itself J they have their own beauty or their * 
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usefulness ; they chann or they instruct, and either 
object was su£Bcient for the desires and the manners 
of the people for whom they were composed. 

The poen^ of the Cid^ is the most ancient Poemof 
mcmument of Castilian poetry. We possess ^^ ^^ 
at the present day little more than 3700 lines of it, 
though it seems certain, from its abrupt commence- 
ment, that much must have been lost. Amongst 
the most eminent Spanish scholars there is but one 
opinion, that this is one of the noblest efforts of the 
Muse of Castile — the nearest approach ever made 
in the language of that country to the truth, the 
rapidity, the variety of the Diad. Inferior, as it is, 
in style and, for the most part, in moral dignity, no 
man of sensibility can read it without feeling the 
Homeric touch upon his heart. Nevertheless it is, 
line after line, mere history or chronicle ; the story 
is told as it took place ; the action is as diversified 
as the action of real life must be ; no time or place 
occurs for episodical retrospect or prediction. It 
is a running song of the Cid's adventures. No one 
thinks of (H'oving that the capture of Valencia, or 
the disgrace and chastisement of the injurious 
Counts of Carrion, are the subject of the poem ; it 
is soon felt that such criticism would be out of 
place, and that the subject of the poem and the 
object of the poet were one and the same — an 
affectionate record of the various fortunes, the valo- 
rous heart, and the mighty arm of Don Rodrigo de 
Bivar. 
A transcendant power of imagination and an 

* Sanchez, vol* i. 
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gpleiidour of language distbgfuAl 
lliutl, but do not rendtt it difTcrenl:, &t«i^gi 
early nalional or lieroic poetry, which is of a'lq 
and natural composition, and partakes i 
the character of historic ul narration; ondbeifl 
will read this great poem without preju^a i 
without comment, cannot fail to perceire Hum 
frame is easentinlly unlike that of the JEami «■ 
Jerusalem Delivered ; that the rules and the fl 
before mentioned are incongiatent with the a 
ing of the poet ; that his art is r 
nical dexterity of the critics, but the reaulll 
natural order ; his symmetry, a pervading p 
and not an elaborate collocation of parts. 1 
the simplest conception of the plan of the Hi 
at the same time the moat noble and the n 
curate. 

I Biuubif '^^ following argument of the Iliaii,9 
atguniTOt reeled in a few particulars, la trj 
from Bitaube, and is, perhaps, the neatest si 
that has been ever drawn up: — "A hero, injundlgB 
his general, and animated with a noble resentBi 
retires to his tent ; and for a season withdraws hi 
and Ilia troops from the war. During this 
victory abandons the array, which for nine yearaW 
been occupied in a great enterprise, upon the H| 
cessful termination of which the honour of th 
country depends. The general, at length openinglJ 
eyes to the fault which he had committed, depU 
the principal officers of his army to the incem 
hero, with commission to make compensation fef 
the injury, and to tender magnHicent presents. Tul 
hero, according to the proud obstinacy of hiscb'l 
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racter, persists in his animosity ; the army is again 
defeated, and is on the -verge of entire destruction. 
This inexorable man has a friend ; this friend 
weeps before him, and asks for the hero's arms, and 
for permission to go to the war in his stead. The 
eloquence of friendship prevails more than the in- 
tercession of the ambassadors or the gifts of the 
general. He lends his armour to his friend, but 
commands him not to engage with the chief of the 
enemy's army, because he reserves to himself the 
honour of that combat, and because he also fears 
for his friend's life. The prohibition is forgotten ; 
the friend listens to nothing but his courage ; his 
corpse is brought back to the hero, and the hero's 
arms become the prize of the conqueror. Then 
the hero, given up to the most lively despair, pre- 
pares to fight: he receives from a divinity new 
armour ; is reconciled with his general ; and thirst- 
ing for glory and revenge, enacts prodigies of va- 
lour ; recovers the victory ; slays the enemy's chief; 
honours his friend with superb funeral rites ; and 
exercises a cruel vengeance on the body of his 
destroyer : but finally, appeased by the tears and 
prayers of the father of the slain warrior, restores 
to the old man the corpse of his son, which he 
buries with due solemnities." 

What is the peculiar character of the poetry of 
the niad ? As to this, there is a vague- 

Character 

ness in the general language of scholars, of the 
which may, perhaps, be traced to the in- 
fluence of the treatise ascribed to Longinus. From 
toit source, chiefly, has come the indiscriminate 
^d often absurd use of the terms Sublime and 
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Sublimity, by which a really appropriate 
alniOKt rendered impoBsible. Where thlngsaiti 
ferent, names should be different also. 
eublimity seems specifically to consiBt ia an 
ston of the vast, the obscure, or the terrible: of I 
the Apocalypse, the fuarfui vision of Elipbi 
Temanite', and the ISlh Psalm, v. 7— IT 
grand examples in each kind. But every bi 
the imagination is not sublime in this sense: i 
be noble or pathetic; it may be beaui 
be simply delightful. Unless we thus 
shall find ourselves calling by the samej 
unlike or even opposite to each otheTj ^^^ 
apprehension of the character of works of tbei 
lect will be impracticable. There are, indeed,' 
few long poems in which sublimity is so pn 
nant as to be characteristic ; and it may be 
with great truth, that the most sublime produci 
human genius are not the most pleasing ; for r 
will permanently captivate the heart of man 
is above the sphere of his affections and be;j 
the reach of his senses, and no poet was eiet\ 
versally loved who did not oft, Antteus-like, rei 
his flagging strength by gentle restings on 
bosom of his mother earth. Homer and Shatipo 
compared with Milton are illustrations of this 
Homer was universally popular wherever Gw 
was spoken; Shakspeare is so now- whereiefE 
glish is known. ZoIIus was a monster and a ^, 
word, and no one would think it worth wMe: 
reason with an Englishman who should profes" 

" Job, 17. 13. 
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to like Shakspeare. But, out of the admirers of the 
Paradise Lost, what is the proportion of those who 
receive pleasure from it, or have even read that 
divine poem through? The truth is, that there 
are not many passages in the Iliad which can be 
properly called sublime : and I think the grandest of 
those few is the description of the universal horror 
and tomult attending on the battle of the gods.* 
The impression produced by the imagery of this pas- 
sage is complete, and has been celebrated in all 
times : there is a grandeur and yet a decorum in 
it which distinguishes it from the storm and the 
fury of the Titanian battle in the Theogonia. This 
praise must be limited, indeed, to the general de- 
scription ; for the details of the actual conflict of the 
opposed divinities in the twenty-first book are ap- 
parently the attempt of a very inferior hand. But, 
viewed upon the true objective principles which 
prevail throughout the Homeric poetry, the foUow- 
ii^ lines are transcendant : — 

avrap^ Ivii fiiB' ofiiXov 'OXvftirioi rjXvOov dvdpdvy 
tSpTo S* "Epic KpaTept), Xaotraoog' aus S" *A9r}vrj, 
tnaa brk fikv wapa Td(j>pov 6pvKT^v, reixiog tKrbg, 
oKXoT Itt aKTCLtav kpidov7ra>v fiaKpbv durei, 
av€ 5* "Aprjg hsptoOeVy ^p^fivy XaiXaTri Trrof, 
hKH Kar aKpoT&rriQ ttoXioq Tpoje<T(n KiXevtoVy 
SXXort TV dp ^ifiSEVTi ^suv tTrl KaXXiKoXdjvy, 

• * * * # 

^Hvbv Sk ppotrrrjcTS Trartjp dv^pStv rt Srewv re 
inl/69ev' avrdp vepOe UoffeiSdtjJV Iriva^s 
ycuav dTTiipityiriVy dpscuv r aiirnvd Kaprjva, 

* T'. XX. 47-66. 
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W^VTif t' inafioifTo itiht, wokvirlSaKOi 'iZifCf 
Eui npvta), Vpuuv r« TilXir, Kai vljts 'AxfUMV 
[llfuni' S' iirevtpBi imi ivfpuiv,'Aiiamfui^ 
itivae ^ tt Spivou SXto, eoi Ui)c^, fn'i ci (imp9t 
yaTnv ai'a^pq£i« nmriiSaiiiv l3maij^9uiv, 
oUis ^t ^vnToTftt Kai AOtivaTotffi ^avrjti 
a^filaki', itpMvra, rcl " arviiovai Sioi Ttf 
T^oooE upu iruirof tupro Siiiv ipiEi {^il'iovriuv. 

Bui when tbe gods deecendtd 'mid mankind. 
Discord, wbose step is dejtb, tbt battle jaiu'd. 
And now, as PaUas stood beyond the waU 
On the deep fosse, her spirit-stirring call 
Was heard afar, and now ih' emboldeo'd host 
Heord her in thunder on the wate-lash'd cihsI- 
And now a shouting, like a tthirlvrind swept. 
As Mors on Troy's high tower bis sl&tion kepl^ 
And nowiiigb distant Simois, wheti the god 
On the green brow at fair Colone trod. 



Jorehutl'd dense (bunders down, — with shatferinj* 
Grim Neptune rock'd the boundless earth below ■ 
The mountains bow'd, and all the roota of Ide, 

Troy, and the Gretiao fleet, reel'd far and wide. 

'111' infernal raonarch, 'mid his realms unknoHn 
Loud cried, and sprang in terror from his throne, 
Lest Neptune, cleaving earth, to men and gods 
Should spread to view hell's dark and drear aboia. 
Of gods themselves abhorr'd ; — so dreadful ime 
The shock of war when godii Oie goda oppose! 



The real characteristics of the poem in i 
are truth, good sense, rapidity, ati<! variety, bo^ 
forth into shape by a vivid imagination, andbn^ 
oa the musical wings of ao inimitable Tersifiati* 
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Perhaps the phrase, forceful liveliness, will ex- 
press the excellence of the Homeric poetry as well 
as any other. It is the rare union and the har- 
monious operation of these inestimable qualities 
which make one of the longest poems known the 
most delightful and the most instructive ; for who 
that has read the Iliad in youth, in manhood, or in 
old age, will deny it to be the Muses' purest and 
sweetest stream — one while foaming in fury, at 
another sleeping in sunshine, and again running a 
steady and a cheerful course — here gliding be- 
tween bare and even banks, there over-arched by 
forest trees, or islanded with flowers which lie, like 
the water-lilies, on the bosom of the current ? 
Where has an earthly Muse ever spoken such words 
of fire, or when has verse ever rolled on in such 
unbroken and resistless power as in those two won- 
derful rhapsodies in which Hector bursts through 
the gates of the Greek fortifications *, and at last 
fights his way to the stem of Ajax's ship?f Where 
is there a pathos so deep and tender as in the in- 
terview between Hector and Andromache J, or in 
the lamentations of Andromache and Helen over the 
corpse of the departed hero ? § Where is there a 
picture so vivid and real as that of Achilles strug- 
glmg in the surges of Scamander || , or a pause of 
Buch profound calm as while we listen to the 
speeches by night in the tent of Pelides ^, or gaze on 
the several marvels of his Vulcanian shield ? *♦ 

» M'. XII. t O'. XV. 

i Z'. IV. 320. § n\ XXIV. 725—762. 

II ♦'. XXI. 2SS. <f r. IX. 225. 

•• r. XVIIL 478. 
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The description of tlie shield of AchUIeij 
remarkable a passage in the Iliad that it d 
particular notice. There has been as mud 
about it as about the armour of Achilles il 
the French coniroverEy it formed a principal |l 
of attack and defence, and Cesarotti, 
volume, enters into a minute consideration ll 
arguments on either side. He shoivs ii 
every part of his vast edition, an alniost proi 
want of true imagination and of insight il 
heroic age ; yet he is more felicitous in ~ 
here, upon the whole, than elsewhere throughotf 
elaborate commentary. This Homeric s 
Achilles and the Hesiodic — not Hesiod's- 
of Hercules are the two most famous shieli 
forged by the armourers of Parnassus for l 
vouritea of the gods. I am not concerned K 
the possibility of representing in metal, wit 
circumference of a portable shield, every b 
be found in the Homeric description. The gi 
of Flaxman, however, and very recently t 
genuity of Pitts, have done more ti 
rescue the poet from the charge of having e 
the bounds of common probability ; and il si 
be remembered, in the first place, that the w 
manship is declared to be of divine skill and e 
lence ; and, secondly, that although it ig t 
in the poet's verses the minstrel sings with 
voice, the bull Toarx, and the dogs bark, then 
pressions are no other than what must i 
be employed in any lively description of a 
or engraving of a complicated action. 1 
the meaning of the picture wrilten otu. 
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twice, indeed, Homer has slipped into a narrative 
of an action in progression; — the spies first lie in 
ambush, and then rush out upon the herdsmen ; — 
the bull is first dragged along, and then torn to 
pieces by the lions ; — and it cannot be denied that 
in these instances, the poet has exercised a power 
of continuous representation which the painter and 
engraver, who have but one sentence to utter, one 
moment to move in, possess not. But this, if any, 
is a slight and scarcely perceptible incongruity, 
when compared with the detached~and unsupported 
figure of Perseus — for so I understand the passage* 
in the Hesiodic poem, or with the actual shield of 
Hercules itself — not the represented field of battle 
-—clattering with the passage over it of the engraved 
Gorgons.f This latter image, or attempt at an 
image, is, indeed, a confusion of the boundaries of 
the actual and supposed, into which Homer has no- 
where fallen. And I cannot but take occasion firom 
this to observe, that the nearer we approach to the 
fountain of poetry, the nearer we also come to that 
easy following of nature, in which alone consists a 
ijrriter's security against the snares and pitfalls of 
bad taste. 

The shield of Achilles was designed with equal 
beauty and simplicity. It contained a picture of 
the social and the material world. On the boss, or 
central circle were engraven the sun, the moon, 
and ail the starry host of heaven, whilst on the 
border or circumference was the stream of ocean» 
The intermediate circle was divided into compart- 

* Scut. Here. 216. t lb. 231. 
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niDiits, in wliicli peace and war were repreuili^l 
viirlous uspecUi and ihe whole, taken UtgOiaM 
ihc main events of tbe heroic life. First, w«k 
city at peace witliin ileeit'; a bridal g 
paseitig througli the streets, tlie torches are^ 
the pipes and harps soutidiDg, the ywlk.li 
Diaideas chanting ttie nuptial song, and theai 
fituiiding in their doorways to see the sighlr 1 
eye passes on to the forum : the people vxe n 
bled, the judges are seated on benches of a 
stone in a circle, with wunds in their handiifl 
two men are pleading before them. The defa 
has accidentally slain the relative of the plat 
the latter complains that the appointed fine baid 
been paid, wliilst the defendant avers that beM 
paid it; two talents of gold, the amount of 4 
fine and the subject of the litigation, lie c 
ground in the mid&t. Next we see a dtf t> 
leaguered ; the warriors of tlie place keep the fittil 
tile i^nemies lie opposed to them, and the h'ohijlI 
children, and old men defend tlic ivalls. 
buscade'is planned against the besiegers ; Man till 
Fallas, conspicuous like gods above the : 
lead them on ; they conceal themselves at iiW 
watering- pi ace fur cattle by the river-side; wM 
spies advance ; tlie cattle and herdstnen come H 
unconsciously ; the ambushed warriors rush out,aBil 
kill the herdsmen and herds : meanwhile tbe adat 
is heard by the army of besiegers, and battle i 
quickly "joined on the plaui. Then Contention, Ttt. I 
mult, and Fate rage in the conflict; their gannenlil 
are bloody; they drag the wounded and the ii 
wounded, and tight like living men among the raato I 
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The Tarious scenes of agricultural life follow in 
order. First, we see the ploughman, the servant 
standing with a pitcher of wine to refresh the 
labourers at the end of each furrow, and the soil 
blackening beneath the share ;'^ then come the 
reapers, three sheaf-binders, and gleaning boys^ 
whfle the master is seen leaning on his staff, and 
watching the harvest in silent joy. Next, the happy 
scene of an abundant vintage is represented, in the 
midst of which a boy is playing on a lyre, and the 
rustics are dancing and singing round him. Afler 
this comes a picture of pasture ; four herdsmen and 
nine dogs drive the oxen to the field ; two dreadful 
lions seize a bull, and tear him to pieces; the men 
urge on the dogs, who bark furiously, but keep 
aloof. Then, in a beautiful vale, we see a great 
flock of white sheep, the sheep-folds, and the shep- 
herds' huts. The last compartment of the inter- 
mediate circle contained an elaborate design of the 
Pyrrhic dance, as invented by Daedalus, in Gnossus, 
for the fair-haired Ariadne. 

The shield of Hercules is of rather more com- 
plicated design. In the centre was a monstrous 
serpent, and around it every sort of terrible face 
and power: the ocean, with swans swimming on, 
and fishes playing in, the waves, formed the outer 
rim. In the intermediate circle, there is, first, a 
fight of lions and boars, — then the battle of the 
Centaurs and Lapithae, with Mars in his chariot and 
Pallas in arms. Next is seen Apollo plajHing on the 
lyre, in an assembly of the gods ; then an arm of 
the sea, dolphins pursuing the other fishes, and a 
fisherman about to throw a casting-net. After this 
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Perseus appears, fluttering, a detached figure, on 
the suHace of tlie shield, with Medusa's head st 
his back; tlie other Gorgons follow, wreathed about 
with serpents. Then is seen a besieged city, with 
a battle, and the Fates Clotho, Lachesis, and Atro- 
pos ranging over the field, and contending for the 
dead. Achlys — the dimness or shadow of death 
or misery — stands near, a liideous figure. Then 
follow successive representations of a city at peace, 
and full of pomps and festivals^ of reaping, irf 
sheaf-binding, of vintaging, of boxing, of hare-buti> 
ing, and lastly, of the chariot race. 

From the foregoing sketches of the designs of 
these two shields, it will immediately be seen that 
the conception of both is substantially the same. 
With two or three exceptions, the imagery differs 
in little more than names and arrangement ; and the 
difference in arrangement in the shield of Hercules 
is altogether for the worse. The naturally con- 
secutive order of the Homeric images needs no 
exposition ; it constitutes in itself one of the beau- 
ties of the work. The Hesiodic images are huddled 
together without connection or congruity ; Mars 
and Pallas are awkwardly introduced among the 
Centaurs and Lapithee; — but the gap is wide in- 
deed between them and Apollo with the Muse>i 
waking the echoes of Olympus to celestial liar- 
monies; whence, however, we are hurried back lo 
Perseus, the Gorgons, and other images of war, 
over an arm of the sea, in which the sporting dol- 
phins, the fugitive fislies, and the fisherman on the 
shore with hit casting-net, are minutely represented. 
Aa to the Hesiodic images themselves, the leadiiij^^ 
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remark is, that they catch at beauty by ornament, 
and at sublimity by exaggeration; and upon the 
untenable supposition of the genuineness of this 
poem, there is this curious peculiarity, that, in the 
description of scenes of rustic peace the superiority 
of Homer is decisive — while, in those of war and 
tumult it may be thought, perhaps, that the He- 
siodic poet has more than once the advantage. 
Mr. Sotheby's translation of the Homeric pictures 
of harvest and vintage, with one or two slight cor- 
rections, may very well stand for the entire passage 
in Greek: — 

kv Sk ri0€* TSfitvog paOvXrj'iov, k, r, X, 

Now, laden deep with com, a heavy field 

Kose on the view, and bristled o*er the shield ; 

The reapers toilM, the sickles in their hand ; 

Heap after heap fell thick along the land ; 

Three labourers grasp them, and in sheaves upbind ; 

Boys, gathering up their handsful, went behind, 

Profiering their load ; 'mid these, in gladsome mood» 

Mute, leaning on his staff, the master stood. 

Apart, the heralds, in an oaken glade, i 

Slew a huge bullock, and the banquet made ; 

While women, busy with the wheaten grain. 

Kneaded the meal to feast at eve the swain. 

Now, bow'd with grapes, in gold a vineyard glow'd, 
A purple light along its clusters flowed ; 
On poles of silver train'd, the vines reposed ; 
Dark the deep trench, and pales of tin inclosed. 
One path alone these led, along which way 
Ceased not the gatherers through the livelong day ; 
Youths and fair girls, who, gladdening in the toil> 
In woven baskets bore the nectar spoil ; 
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Sweet struck the lyre a boy smid the throng. 
And clionted with shrill idee die Linus soug; 
Whilst tlie gay chorus, as they danced around. 
Together sung, together beat the ground ! 

The Hesiodic battle-piece ia aa followe : - 



Aboie them wamor-men 
Waged battle, grasping wenpana in their handi ; 
Some from their city and their sirea repell'd < 

Destruction ; others lioslen'd to destroy; 1 

And many presa'd the plain ; but more still held 
Tlio combat. On the bUong- constructed lowers 
Stood women shrieking uhrill, and tore tliejr eheels 
In very life, by Vulcan's glorious craft ; ' 

The old men, hoar with age, assembled stood 

Without the gUMs, flDd to tbe blnsed gods I 

Their hands uplifted for their fighting sons. 

Behind them stood the Fates, of aspect black. 
Grim, slaughter-breathing, stcrt), insatiable. 
Their white fangs gnashing, and strange conflict held' 
For tliose who Fell ; each, fiercely thirsting, sou^l ' 
To drink the sable blood. Whom first tbey aiUch'd^ 

ETatu, or staggering wIili the fresh-made wound. 
On him tbeir talons huge tlmy struclc — the soul 
Went down the cold al>y«j. 

They, glutted (o tbe 
With dead men'i gore, behind them cost the com 
And back, with hurrying rage, tlicy tum'd to seel 

Dng of battle. And bard by there stood 
Clotho, and Lachesis, and Atropos; 
They, all aionnd one man, in savage fight 
Were mt«'J, and on each other turn'd In wrath 
. Illtir gluing eyes and homicidal liands ; 
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UnsiiEBkable that ttrife ! And dosv besde 

Stood the W»r-misei7, w«ii and worn with wof. 

Ghostly and wilher'd, and widi hunger-paina 

Convulsed ; her cheeks dtopp'd blood id varth ; wilb teeth 

All wide disclosed, in grinning ngony. 

She Blood ; a cloud of dust her &boulders spread. 

And her eyes ran with tears. 

EtTOH, with alteraiium- 

This passage and the Homeric parallel have never 
been surpassed or equalled in their way. Proportion 
and force mark the latter, — pathos and terror reign 
in the former. There is a just censure, in the Trea- 
tise on the Sublime, of an expression in the de- 
scription of Achlys ; but the whole figure ia most 
powerfully conceived and drawn, and the picture of 
the three sisters ranging the battle field, and striving 
with each other for the dead and the dying, is inex- 
pressibly awfiii, and, though partially borrowed from 
the correspondent passage in the Iliad, is, as a 
whole, unique in the Greek poetrj*. No one can read 
this passage without feeling the mystery and the 
gloom ofthe northern rhyme come over his sou], and 
recurring in imagination U> the Fatal Sisters, the 
Choosers ofthe Slain of the Gothic mythology. 

A taste of unerring purity reigns throughout the 
Homeric description; — the same cannot be said of 
that by the Hesiodic poet. The sliietil of Achilles 
is bordered by tlie ocean, flowing in simple majesty 
around it ; so the shield of Hercules is bounded by 
the ocean ; but swans swimming on the waves, and 
shoals of fish playing under water, arc added by 
way of variation or embellishment. That Virgil, 
^n^iose shield of ^oeas has small claim to any praise 



for graphic beauty, and is, in fact, little more ml 
a spirited epitome of the Roman history m rat 
pliment to Augustus, should have been ioducai 
imitate, this wretched prettjn ess of the later pa 
must shake, in some degree, the foundations dtt 
general opinion entertained of his accurate ju^ 
ment, or lead us to see more clearly, that the fn 
ciples on which the ^neid is constructed wen 
an origin and a tendency entirely different fni 
those which were involved in the circumstaDcni 
time, place, and manner, amid which the Diad n 
produced. The same image, with some AiSenSi 
of exhibition, formed the external circle of botli- 
Greek shields; but in the centre of the shield) 
Achilles was pictured the firmament of heaven; 
in the centre of that of Hercules a tool 
dragon. More striking symbols of each Wi 
spectively, could not have been imagined; 
the first reigns Beauty — in the last Terror, 
predominant impression made by the 
have been admiration, if not delight; whilst 
the other would have been fear, not uni 
by disgust. 

The old work, entitled the " Contest of 
and Hesiod,'' — 'Ofi^'psu xai 'Ho-ifiot i 
bably written about the first half of the 
century, as Adrian, who reigned from A.n, 
138, is mentioned in it by name. It is 
composition by some one duly impressed 
transcendant superiority of Homer; and the' 
is BO told as to reflect exclusive credit 
although the ancient traditioji is followed 
sigaing the prize to Hesiod. The latter 
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Qtting several questions to Homer, which were 
aswercd chiefly out of the Hind and Odyssey; and, 
1 particular, when interrogated as to the greatest 
appiness which men could enjoy on earth, Homer 
eclarcd his opinion in a passage from the Odyssey, 
'Ijich savours something of the great poet's alleged 
>vial temperament: — 

QmrSrav tifpo<niy>t /liv 1x9 ""■" S^fiov fijravra, 
otuTVfiovti: 0* Ava StitftnT AcavdZiovrat aDi^oti, 
jj/tfvct iKiiie' irapi Si ttX^Oukti TpajriZni, 
bItdv eaJ Kpiivv" pf6v f U epiji^pnc ipiaauv 

roiro ri pal KaXAiin-av ivi ^air liSirm ilvai. 
When joyance swells the people's heart around, 
Acd guests sit list'ning to the minstrel's sound ; 
When tables gnun 'neath bread and festal meat, 

And with stfeitt wine each guesit the heraldi! greet. 
Seems to mv soul of esrth-permilled bliss, 
'JliLS the fair baven and the glory this ! 

The assembly are represented as so transported 
pith the sweetness of ihese lines, that they were 
rom that time forward always called the golden 
rerses, and were, for a thousand years afterwards, 
:i)nstantly pronounced as a sort of grace at all public 
iBCrifices and festivals. 

The story goes on to state, that Hesiod, getting 
fexed at the manifest popularity of his rival, pre- 
ceded to ask him the meaning of sundry crabhed 
fiddles, and then recited a certain number of un- 
:onnected lines, with a requisition that Homer should 
immediately answer each of them by a verse cor- 
responding with and completing it. In these and 
Other equally unfair trials of skiU, success still 
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attended Homer, and all the Greeks present hA 
demanded that he should be crowned victor. B8^ 
ever, Panoidcs ordered each competitor to recii 
the passage esteemed by himself as the most bi* 
tiful in his works; upon which Hesiod is vaJfl^ 
warrantably made to stake his fame as a poet ops 
the smooth, but otherwise not remarkdile, cos 
mcncement of the Georgic, or agricultural part i 
his Works and Days. 

UXriidhdtv 'ArXayevktav liriTfXkofievdiov, c. r. X,* 

Afler him Homer recited the following Una 
which are to be found in different parts of thelU 
and which do not seem well put together, inaomi 
as the commencement has reference to men itn^ 
ing on the defensive, and the conclusion represenC; 
an attack : — 

(tfirpi c' tip' Autvrac coiovQ "laravTO <pa\ayy€Q 
KapTEpaiy (it: ovr av K€v'ApTjc ovoaaLTo /xfreX^wr, 
ocre K 'AOtjvaiTj XaocraooQ' ol yap iipicrroi 
KpivOivrti: Tpiodtj re nai "EKTOpa cXov tfxifxvov, 
fpd^avTiQ Copu covpi, (Jukoq auKti irpoOiKv^vt^' 
citnriQ dp* dtnric' totiCi, Ki)pv£ Kopvv, dvepa i* dvi\^' 
■^avov 0* l7r7ro»f(')//oi KopvOig, XafnrpotrTL <paXot(n 
Vfv6vrit)v' wc TTVKi'oi tcptaraaup dWqXoKTii'.f- 

t(l>pi^€V cl (JLaxv <p9i(7iiA^poTO(j lyx^^V^*' 

fiaKpaic, at* flxor ra^talxpoat:' ofrcre o' afispctv 

avyij x^^^f^^^^y KopvOuiV diro XafiTrofjLsvuujjf^ 

ipXOfikviJV dfivoiQ' fJLoXa ksv ^parrvKapcioQ eirj, 
og Tore yrjQtftrtuv idiitv ttovov, ovo' aKaxoiTo, ^ 

* V. 383. f N'. XIII. 126-33. i N'. XIII. S3d-H 
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Fix*d at his post was each bold Ajax found, 
With well-rang*d squadrons strongly circled round ; 
So close their order, so disposed their fight. 
As Pallas* self might view with fix*d delight ; 
Or, had the god of war inclined his eyes. 
The god of war had own*d a just surprise. 
A chosen phalanx, firm, resolved as Fate, 
Descending Hector and his battle wait. 
An iron scene gleams dreadful o*er the field. 
Armour in armour lock*d, and shield in shield ; 
Spears lean on spears, on targets targets throng. 
Helms stuck to helms, and man drove man along. 

The floating plumes unnumber*d wave above 

♦ • * • • 

All dreadful glow*d the iron face of War, 
Bristled with upright spears, that flock*d afar ; 
Dire was the gleam of breastplates, helms, and shields, 
And polish'd arms emblazed the flaming fields : 
Tremendous scene I that general horror gave. 
But touch'd with joy the bosoms of the brave. Pope. 

At the condufiion of this passage, the bystanders 
called again for a declaration of victory in favour 
)f Homer. But the judge awarded the prize to 
Hesiod, with a remark, that it was more just to 
pronounce him superior who exhorted men to agri- 
culture and peace than one who celebrated, and 
must, naturally, stimulate his audience to, wars 
and bloodshed. This decision, which, if the ques- 
tion had been whether Homer or Hesiod taught 
the better political economy, might not have been 
^iss, became, under the expression of ITawSoc or 
nayuSoi; 4^4»o(, universally proverbial for an absurd 
judgment. Hesiod, however, took the compliment 
^ the score of his poetry, and dedicated his tripod to 
">B native patrons, with the following inscription; — 



'Baielos MoS^arc 'EXwuii'dn Tofi' aviBtf* 
B/ilY vi*<iiia(iv XiiXiii/i iiiov "O/i^pov. 
TMb H«i«] to the Hdiconiui Nine, 
Caiii|Uvriiig it Cbsleis Homer the divine. 

•,s supposed to have been cited byHoM 

in I'eguiog tale, are very vigorous andldi 

■•A had 1 been commissioned to diasief 

A one single connected passage, aai: 

.pie oi' quality, T tnuiK the following » 

have Joae the poet ' stice, although it vsi 

have been almof^* • pen to the 

censure of Pi ding to Eustathini, * 

ancient critic^ ^.j. . ... e verses witli a 
lisk, to denote theu trai.i.cendant beauty. B^ 
describe Minerva arming herself for the batde;- 

aiir^ 'AOi]vuip, ffDi/pq Aide Atyto^oio, 
ifiirAii* Itiy Knrljjmtv laviv -irarpaQ Jjr" oufn, 
TTOitikov. ov p air^ jro^^daro tni nipt x'pnv 
V <'t X'Tulf' ivliiaa Aas npt^lJfptTao, 
Tiixfiy is jrdXiiiBV Supijocriro Bocpnofirra. 
^lifl S" dp' biiunnnr ^uXtr* AlyiSa Svaaavairaav, 
SiiviJF, ^v npi piv Tt&VTTj 9i%os itmipavaro' 
iv i"Epi^, Iv d" 'AXt^, iv U tpvoiitira 'IwK^- 
iv ^t Ti ropjiiii ee^oXt; IcevoiD viXibpitv, 
liivi) Tl, iTiupl*li Tf, Alii; ripnc A.iyi6^oio, 
Kpari I' Jtt' ilfi^feaAon Euniijv 3^ro Tirpap6Ijifilt, 
y^fVBiitiv, itarbv vokcaiv irpvhlcair Apiip-Biav, 
is I' OX'" *^'iyn' TOffi jSrimro- Xd^tro 3" lyjfi^ 
fipiBi-, fiiyar ariiapir, rif tipvijai ari^as ifffi' 
tipuuiiv, Toiaiv r£ Koritrairat oSpi/ioirdrpii. 
"Hpij a piimyi 3D"ic f JTifinifr' iSp' Ib-ttouc- 
ofro/inrni li -iri^ai ^ukov oiifavou, as ij^av 'Qfa% 
T^C imrirpnTTm fuync ovpnvDC, Ou\ii/ijr,;c i^ 
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Ty pa ^i' avTouv civTpiiviicas Ixov tirffowf 
t^ov a Kpeviiava, Hiir arif tifiiyav aXXuv, 
dtpororp tcopvfy iroXpSfipdSo^ OiKvftTTDio,* 

Mesotitne, MinervB, progeny of Jove, 

On the adoniBnline floor of bh abode 

Let full, profuse, her Tariegaled rolie, 

Lsbour or her own hnnds. Slie GTSt put on 

The corslet of the clmtd-assemfalcr God ; 

Tbea ann'd her shoulder with the dreadful shield, 

The shaggy M^s, border'd thick nnniDd 

With Terror ; — there was Discord, Prowess there. 

There hot Pursuit, and there the feature grim 

Of Gorgon, dire Deformity, a sign 

Oft borne porteotous un Uie arm of Jove. 

Her golden helm, whose concave had sufficed 

The legions of a hundred cities, rough 

With warlike ornament superK she fix'd 

On her immortal head. Thus annM, she rose 

Into Ibe flaming chariot, and her spear 

Sdied ponderous, huge, with which the GodtltMs iprung 

From un Almighly Father levels ranks 

Of heroes, against whom ber anger bums. 

Juno with lifted lasb urged quick Ihe steeds ; 

Al her approach, sponlaneoui roared the wide 

Unfolding gates of heaven — the heavenly gates 

Kept by Ihe watchful Hours, to whom the charge 

Of the Olympian summit appertains. 

And of Ihe boundless ether hack to roll. 

And to replace Ihe cloudy barrier dense. 

Spurr'd through the portal flew the rapid lUeds : 

Apart from all, and sealed on the point 

Sui»rior of the cloven mount tUoy found 

The Thunderer. Cowria. 

As an instance of tbe perfection of energetic 
irevity, the announcement by Antilochus to Achilles 

• E', V. T3S-7S-I. 
Q 2 



of tlie death and despoiling of Patroclus has 
pointed out by Quinctilian and many other critki:- 



Dcud it Pntroclus '. for liU corpse Uiey fight. 
Bis nuked corpie ; — his Drms are HecMr's rigbl. 

By a close study of life, and by a true and m 

mode of expressing everything. Homer whs em 
to venture upon the moat peculiar and diW 
situations, and to extricate himself from then 
the conipletest success. The whole scene betwa 
Achilles and Priam, when the latter comes Ui 
Greek camp for the purpose of redeeming the W 
of Hector, is at once the most profoundly 
and yet the simplest and most affecting, passigt) 
the Iliad, Quinctilian has taken notice of the '" 
jng speech of Priam, the rhetorical artifice of tW 
is so transcendant, that if genius did no 
especially in oratory, unconsciously fulfil tiie iM 
subtle precepts of criticism, we might be indais 
on this account alone, to consider the lastbooln 
the Iliad as what is called spurious — in other wort 
of later date than the rest of the poem. Ohsa^ 
the exquisite taste and management of PriM 
occupying tlie mind of Achillea from the ouW 
with the image of his father — in gradually ii 
ducing the parallel of his own situation, and lasd? 
mentioning Hector's name when he perceives lt> 
tlie hero is softened, and then only in such an* 

y;. xviii. 20, 21. 
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er as to flatter the pride of his conqueror. The 

yH 3* iy.ccitoTip'jq isf, and the an-^s-aTO ^xa yipiliiTa, 

re not exactly like the tone of the earlier parts of 
he Iliad. They are almost too fine and pathetic, 
The whole passage defies translation ; for there is 
hat about the Greek which has no name, but 
rbich is of £0 fine and ethereal a subtilty that it 
an only be/ell in the original, and is lost in an at- 
empt to transfuse it into another language.* 

livijiiai rarpig Bflo, Sioig IwuUeiJ' 'AxiXXiu, 
T7j\iicot'f bV^TTCp fyviif dXofT iici y^prvic ovSi^. 
tai liiv irou KtTuov wifaaiiroi (i/ifie Hyric 
Tfipava', eiSi nj tariv, afi^v xai Xoiyov dfiijvai" 
dW' qroi JEfTi'dc yi, aiOiv iaiorros iaoiuv, 
jjni'pft r* iv Sv/iif, liri r" iXirtrai ^/iara ravra 
iij/eoGoi piXov uiiv dii TpofijStv imrn" 
aftrdp iyii 7roi«iTor(i(if, iirtl Ttitav ulaj dptoTouc 
Tpoi'ti Jf Eupfip, rfiv r of nv3 ^If/li VfXd^eai. 
5r(vr>(Kow^ /Ml ^aav, Br" fiXueoF uli^ 'Axoii;*" 
IvMa Kal Bita fiiv ^i i^g la v^Soog j/aav, 
Tois S' SkKovg p« Itutov ivl iteyapoiin yuvaiar. 
Tmv /liv TtokXHv Seupni; *Apqc ijri toiJkit' iXuoti'' 
3c ^< ^« otoc iTfr, iipuro ti anv koX oiirorc, 
tIiv ail wpMifv KTciyac, Anvvofupav jrfpi irarpijc, 
'EtTOpa' TOO vvv iiyix' Iravu vijas 'Axaiiv, 
XvirofiiPBQ irapi ffiio, ^pw P <i)r(p(W diroiva. 
liXX' o/Jtio 3(ouc, '-*):'^i', oiriv r* JWijitdv, 
fifijirapivoc ffoi' irarpoc' tju ^' fXtHvlirfpnE Tip" 
frXijv 4", ol' oCirw j-ic imxBivios PpoTis dXXoc, 
(!vi)pi( jroiJo^dtioio froTi aro/ia ^ti^p' upsytoSai. 

* UpoD turning in Ceurolti, I And I aught not ta havG 
raised thin gpeecb, Hesays; — " Si i creduto di rfotw ns/to 
''. P. macear i colori del quiulro dj Peleo, conservando solo 
uei rnpporti che potevano eomrauoyer AcluUc seraa irritarlo." 
« 3 
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uc^ro' Tif f Apa irarpis vip' 'ifupov Z 
(i^firt-os P 4pa X"P"t( uBtiiTurij >jKa ^(pot^a. 

AeC ahvi, ir(WFdpoi6( iroouii' 'A;(iA^(ic iXoaftif' 
a{>rAp *A\iXXtit cXuitr' rf^F iraTfp*^ aWort 
ndrpDiiXoi'* TBI* Ji oTovoj^i) tarA Siifiar' iptipu.' 

Think, O Acliillee, stmblance of llie gods I 

On Ih; Dvn filler, full of da/s like me. 

And trembling on the gloomy verge of life. 

Some nctghbnur chief, it ms; be, 

Ot>pre»e> bim, aod there ia none at hand. 

No fViend to lutcour blm in his dislreBB. 

Yet, doubllesi, hearing that Achilles lives. 

He still rejinces, hoping, daj by day. 

That one day he ifaall see the ^e again 

Of his oirn son ttom diilant Troy r 

But me no comfort cheers, nhote braves 

So late the flower of Ilium, a[l are alain. 

When Greece came hither, I bad fiAf t 

Nineteen were children of one bed, the r 

Bom of my concubines. A num'rous house! 

But fiery Mara hath Ihinn'd it. One I had. 

One, more than all my ions, the strength of IVoy, 

Whom standing for bis country thou hast slain — 

Hector. His body to redeem 1 come 

Into Achaia's Ueet, bringing, myself, 

Jtantom tncslimsble lo thy teot. 

Rev'rence the gods, Achilles! recollect 

Thy father i for his sake compas^on show 

To me more pitiable still, who draw 

Home to my lips (humiliation yet 

Unseen on earth) his hand who slew nty sod ! 



saying, 



le WEiken'd in 



Of his own sire ; soOly he placed his hand 

On Piiam'i hand, and pusli'd bim gently awn. 



■. XXIV. 486—513. 
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melted tioth. Rolling be 
Achilles* feet, Priom hi? son deplorud, 
TWide-slaughfring Hector; »nd Achillei 
By turns hii falber, and b; turn? his frie 
FatnicLiu: Baaads af sorroir SU'd tlie te 



As to the Characters of the Iliad, they 
I arc admirable for their variety and dis- of ihc 
tinctnees ; not indeed worked up in the 
ctetuil, or to the full development, of modem tra- 
I ££'^}'i ^^^ traced ia a few bold and shaping lines 
^ in the manner most agreeable to the spirit of heroic 
jioetry. In the drama, the poet studiously intro- 
duces contrasts; in heroic poetry distinctness is 
all that is trunted, and as much as would be plea- 
sing. Tlie epic poet does not so much set out his 
personages or actors for exhibition in tliemselves, 
or to play them off one against the other, as for the 
purpose of conducting and animating the action of 
the poem ; and this is especially true of the Iliad, 
in which the several heroes come in and go off 
something in the way of the romantic compeers of 
Orlando, witliout any obvious connection, or, in 
every instance, contributing by what they tay or do 
to the development of the general story. It would, 
indeed, be quite inconsistent with the plan of the 
epic poem of subsequent times, to introduce such a. 
number of warriors so nearly equ^ in personal 
prowess and success as those of the Iliad : Ajax, 
Diomed, Agamemnon, Hector, Ulysses, Menelaus, 
Idomeneus, Sarpedon,^neas,Meriones,andthereBt, 
would have been an overwhelming incumbrance U 

a* 
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Virgil or Tosso : but they all move at large ia die 
Iliad, and each finds ample room to play the hero in 
his turn. Tlie passion and ferocity of Achilles, tlic 
modesty and never-failing constancy of Diomed, the 
animal courage of Ajax, the courtliness of Ulysses, 
the generosity, the kindness, and the rashness of 
Hector, and the gentlemanly gallantry of Sarpedon, 
are very remarkable. The epithet f«o-anri?js( • (half 
grey-haired) distinguishes Idomeneus, who is in 
other respects the least prominent amongst die 
chiefs ; and Phrenix differa from Nestor, as an old 
man in private life is different from a veteran 
statesman. But few things are more interesting 
than to ohserve how the same hand that has given 
us the fury and the inconsistency of Achilles, gives 
us also the consummate elegance and tenderness of 
Helen. She is throughout the Iliad a genuine 
lady, graceful in motion and speech, noble in her 
associations, full of remorse for a fault for which 
higher powers seem responsible, yet grateful and 
affectionate towards those with whom that ftult 
had connected her. I have always thought the fol- 
lowing speech, in which Helen laments Hector, 
and hints at her own invidious and unprotected 
situation in Troy, as almost the sweetest passage in 
the poem.f It is another striking instance of that 

" N'. XIII. 3ei. 

t But it docs not batiir; Cvaaratti " II luncnto di EUn> ntl 
latlo," soys he, "i deltBln principal niente dall' iiilerenc; 
Delta v. P. HUSO i ini|HrMo cUI rimorui, il cha la rmde pii »- 
tertarmUicditarmaFira da letlori ronlrv gvttia belieaa/uvala. 
[WhBt tnon orunw,*ince die Trujui war, hu bcwn iuigr]i wtlb 
7) Vi D £ anclie aggiuiito ua ceono clic dk riulto 
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;nt of feeling and softness of tone whicli so 
nerally distinguisli the last book of the Iliad from 

'EKTop, i/i^ Suftif Saipuv ToXi ^7ar( wavruiv, 
ri fiiv fiBi ir&Bi^ iariv ' kXiiavf.pof: Slolih)e, 
Sf /i' ayayc Tpaliivli' uc TTpiu ui^tXXov oXioflai. 
iilt] yAp var /loi toJ* litKoirrtv iro; tmir, 

dW oBfTiu o-fu nJCouon itaitiv iTraj, 06^ ii(ripi(A(iv" " 

ratita del p<ieiDa, e rappreienta 1* mortc di Ettore come una 
lizioDe dcgli Dei per ta iua lOTerchia connivcnza alia 
sion citi frali'ilo." Will the reader eicusB the vindictive- 
1 of nijr spirit, in quoting this niKio qtdd majus Hiadef — 

< AbimS die tanlo 

A me non lice !' vergognosa e trista 

Ripiglia Elena: ' io piil d' ogn' altra, io tutio 

Ti debbo il pianlo mio, iiognato (oh nome 

Mi vanto e mia Tergogna !J, io dl lua inorte 

San io Is rca, per colpa mia periati, 

Colpa faude ! ob (oa' io scesa innanti 

Laggiii tra 1' ombie che al tuo liangue, a Tioja 

Es6cr cagion di tanlo lutlo, e fanni 

Si'gno all' odio cmnuii. Pur (u pjecoso 

Dai troppo giusti ineritati ollraggi 

Mi fasti schcmiD, e non Iti mai cbe uscis^e 

Hemore lie' miei ftlii ; abimf che forae 
La tua ttissB bonii teno di queila 
Sctaunta donna aul tno capo aitraaM? 
L' ira d' sTvetM Numi. Orche set spenlo 
Come soltrarmi allc rampogne, all' ontc, 
Air inleroo nao slraziu? e con qual pena 
Yank nel dl btale il ci^lo iralo 
Funir la trappo memoraodB colpfc 
Del wdotto raio cor ? ' 
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oXX' dns pe Kid JEUoc ivl fKyipoiaiv ivJirrvi i 
lalpurv, jj jaXiiiiv, fj livaripuy fijirkirkiin', 
4 iKVp^, Qcvpbs Si, irur^p Ste, ^KU/c a/ii,} 
aXKa ad Tovy, iirktaffi Trapaifdfitvotf Karipvict^ 
of T dyni'o^iiiTAvp, Kai aois djavdlc liriiaai. 
Tip tri 3' fifia icXniu cai Ifi' a/ljiopov, ^^^vuflEvq c^p. 
oi yap rie /"Oi ?t' oXXttc ivl Tpotf ibpciy 
iJjTioc, oE5( ^iXof TravTis Si fii Ttppijcitoi.* 

Dear lleclor ! clcBrer to mj heart by for 
Than ill mj brothers at iliy kindred are. 
Though twice ten years have seen me here abide 
Fair Paris' wiFe (ah 1 had I rather died. 
Before he lured me from my native hind. 
Before he brought roe to this Danlan stnind !), 
Yet for thobC twice ten years no single word 
Unkind, brave Hector ! from ihy lips I've hoard 
Nay, if another hath begun to chide 

Brolber or Biaier, or a ijroiher's bride 

Robed in bright garments, nr if even the Queen, 
(Thy father ever showM a father's mien •.) 
Still didst thou check ihem, still wouldsl kindnen l«*d , 
By thy sweet carriage and by thy sweet speech ! i^_ 

Thee, therefore, and with thee myself I weep, ^l^^l 

For thee and me I rooum in anguish deep ; ^^H 

Throughout wide Troy I see no friendly eylt, ^^H 

And Trojaas shudder if 1 pass Ihetn by. 

The way in which almost all tlte Homeric da- 
racters were debased by the Tragedians will be 
noticed licreafter. On the stage they may be 
Athenians, but they are no longer heroes. Tlie 
Agamemnon of TEachylusand the Ajax of Sophocles 
are exceptions, althougli these are rallier equ»l 

• a'. XXIV. 763. 
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than similar. Ulysses and Menelaus were the worst 
treated. 

The Similes form a very peculiar feature 
of the niad. Of these there are more 
than two hundred, and there is hardly one of that 
number that has not been imitated nearly as many 
times. The Homeric simile has always a point of 
similitude, but beyond that one point the degrees 
of resemblance vary infinitely. Almost each simile 
in the Iliad is a complete picture in itself, and 
it is often not easy to catch at a glance the 
middle point upon which it is raised ; for, although 
many of them are wonderfully minute in their 
correspondence with the circumstances of the 
action, many more of them take, as it were, a 
hint from the occasion, and the poet goes on 
to finish the details of the image or group of 
images, which has been accidentally suggested to 
bim. The best taste will be content with this 
general resemblance, and not labour, except in some 
striking cases, to assort the minor particulars, which 
will frequently lead to a quaintness and an afiect- 
ation utterly foreign to the Homeric genius. To 
illustrate this, a very picturesque simile may be ad- 
vantageously quoted, the subject of comparison in 
sirhich is simply the incessant hurling of stones and 
>ther missiles, by the Greeks and Trojans, at each 
jther : — 

r&P ^, &ere vi^Stc xi^oc iriTrroNrt Srafuud 
•^/lari %ee|iept^, Src r wpsTO fii^rura Zevg 
vu^iuv AvOpia'TTOuny iri^awrKS/iivoQ rd A jc^Xa* 
KOifiri<raQ S* dvsfiovQ %e€i ifiirtdov, w^pa KoX^y 
inl/tiK&v hpkiav Kopw^diQ xal itpiaovaQ aKpovg^ 
KOi mdia XiiiTivvTa Kai AvBp&v iriova IpY^* 
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EDI r" (^' I'rXoc jreXi^c eix"™! Xijiioiv ri Eoibn 
KU^n }( pv irpuir^XitjIai' IpiKirai, aXXa rt itbiti 
(l\urfli ia6uiripff, Hr* iiriGpifrff iA4«c SfiEpot* 
fic i*^** (i/i^r(fHtfiTi X'Siii Toirui^o Ha/itiaL' 

^^— As the feathery Bomn 
Fall frcqucDt on some winlYy day, when Jore 
HbIIi ris'n to shed them on Ihc race of man. 
And show hi) arrowy btores ; he lulls the win^ 
Then shakes them dawn continukl, coT'ring lUd 
Mountain topa, promontonM, flowery rneadst 
And cultureil valleys rich ; the parts and afaunt 
Receive it alui of Ihe hoiuy Deep, 
But there the wnves it bonnd, nhile all bedde 
Lies vi-helm'd beneath Jove's fust-desceiuliDg «6o 
So thick, fiom ade to side, by Ttojans huri'd 
Against ihe Greeks, and by the Greeks retum'd. 
The stony volleys flew. 

What a beautiful and exact picture is tlnsofl 

snow falling long and heavily by the sea sii 
a quiet winter day I As for the 
consists merely in the frequent snoivflakesaod! 
frequent missiles. There is another simile ol' 
same kind, where Agamemnon is described as ii^ 
B meditation: — 



us i' lir' Hv aarpaiTT!/ Tr(ia((;"Hpijc ^uco^ioiO] 

jji iroSt irroXi/uno jiiya aropa irivKtSatidio' 

£iC irvslv' Iv arSfiiamv aviaTovaxii^ 'Ayaiufivm.'i 



As when the spouse of befluteous Juno dait> 
His frequent Arcs, designing heavy rain 
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H Immenae, or bail-itorm, or field-ahitetiiiig ehoh-, 

B Or else wide-lhroated war calamitous ; 

■r So Frequent were the groaos by Alrcus' aon 

b Heaved froin his inmost heart 

C COWFEK. 

Llie point of comparison is here, also, between tlie 
Uiick succesaion of the drops of rain or hailstones, 
Er snowflakes, and the frequency of the groaos of 

P On the other hand, the following sintile presents 
^likeness in each of its particulars. Hector rushes 
r-om the lop of the Grecian wall into the inter- 
vening plain, till he comes close upon the phalanx of 
tie Ajacea, and then stops; — 

iXoDirpojof oif diri jrirpijc, 

pflZas atrwiTt^ hfi^pt^ avai^toQ ixf^ara irfrpqf, 
Bi^i r' ivaBpumiMV wiriTm, trvTrkii Si y ut" aiiTov 
v\i)' a f da^aXiu; ^iu i/i'mlov, e^p' /Iv rcqrai 
/oifff^ov, ToTt d' oBrt KvXiviiTat, taaifuroi; irip. 

And as a round peece of ■ rocke.i- 

which Kith n winter'i flood 
Is from his top tome, when a chowre 

poured from a hiirsteo cloud 
Hath broke the natural) band it bad 

within the rough steepe roclic, 
Flies jumping all adowne the woadi, 

rcaounding erarie shocke. 



' • N'. XUI. 137. 

'is, in fact, nothing but the common ballad measure « 
' Irngtfa, is here broken M the cnura into two tersei. 
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And on, nncheckl, it hmdlong lenp^ 

till in a plsine it Elaiy, 
And tlii'ii (tho' never so impelled), 

it Kin. not any "Bj: 

So Heclur. 

So the beautiful siniile where the 
Ulysses ktcps the Trojans at bay till Ajax n 
to rescue bim, is exquisitely pictui*eg(]ue, idr 
with tlie exception of the fate of UlyBsea,miD 
accurate : — 

— dft'^ 5 dp' aiiTtty 

Tpikt t'nip8',iimi tc Jn^ivoi ^uicc opiir^v 
i/i^' On^V Kipaiv fliSXiiiiivov, '6v r' fCaX* iritf 

fdfuiv, iipp' al/in Xiapdr, mi jauvar' ipitpf 
ourAp limBti rSirfC iaiuimtrai tiiKig tSIffrtft 

Qfto^Ayoi fLtv 5itfE£ iv ovpifTi Sap^uTrrovtji^ 
Iv vipi'i axuptp" ^iri n \lv ijyays Satfioiv 
nJvT^V SiUs: piv TE Silrpioav, atirdip a tafrn^ 
.uf pit TOT ifif' 'O^vtjyja.' 

Circled with foes — ns ". l)i>ii a packe 

of bloodiu jacltBis cling 
About a goodly palmed hart, 

hurt widi a hunter's bow ; 
Whose 'scape his nimble feet insure, 
whilst his warnie blood doth Bow, 

And his light knees have powre to mine • 

but (maistrcd by his wounde, 
Embost within a shadie tiill), 

the jackals charge him rounde. 
And teare his flesli — when instantly 

Fortune sends in the powres 
Of some stern lion — with whose sighte 

Ihey 11 ie, and he devours 

So they nround Ulysses preit. 

• A'. XI. 473. 
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.t 18 especially in the similes of the Iliad lo,, of 
lat Homer discovers tlmt accurate ob- ""'"'^ 
Srvation of the habits and appearances of animated 
fature, without which few great poets have over 
Kistcd. There is not one of these beautiful pieces 
rom which a painting might not be taken ; a1- 
liough it may be allowed that in the strict and 
roper sense of the word picturesque, few of the Ho- 
leti'c similes are pictures in themselves. I cannot, 
owever, but think that the opinion expressed upon 
his subject by Bishop Copleston in his Pnelectiones 
Lcademicse is something too sweeping and exclu- 
!ve. " Ipsi etiam Homero, quanquam intima ei 
latebant naturae penetralia, et omnia cccli terr^que 
^tia videtur unus amplccli, tamen artem hanc 
sxternas res depiogendj ab affectibus et moribus 
icjunctas, aut deGsge fenne judiqp, aut ab eo con- 
^mptui haberi." That there are exceptions (amongst 
Ithers, a passage quoted above*) is admitted ; but 
ibe Bishop thinks that the picturesque was almost 
loknowti before the Augustan period, and he dis- 
lects many of the Homeric deacriptions with the 
lew of proving this position. If by the term pic- 
aresque is here meant mere description of the 
nanimate imagery of nature, the Bishop's (Wsi- 
ion seems well founded upon the whole ; but a 
rriter is a picturesque writer who can stamp on 
LCtion, can bring before the mind's eye the doings 
)f man or beast, so that you see them, and do not 
nerely read of them. Beyond a doubt, Pindar ig 
s the Eeverest sense a picturesque poet. He is the 

• M". XII, «7S. 
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most picturesque of the Greeks, as Dante is 
the moderns. But even in tlie narrower meaoiDg 
of the term, the elder Latin poets, Ennius, Acliiu, 
Ac, if we may judge by their fragments, tmi 
also Lucretius and Catullus, give clear proofs of a 
sense of the inanimate picturesque and of a power 
of expressing it which tlie later Latin poets seen 
to me to have in few instances rivalled. Must not 
Cicero have had a very strong feeling of whal we 
mean by the picturesque, when he wrote this well- 
known passage: — Quae species ac forma pugnit. 
quee acies, quod remigium, qui motus hominum, qui 
ferarum, non ita expictus est, ut qute ipse nou vi- 
derit, nos ut videromus effecerit?"* 

It is worthy of remark, indeed, Chat nine tenths 
of the similes in Homer are taken from the motions 
and appearances of the animal creation ^ campa- 
risona with images of inanimate nature are onlj 
scattered here and tb.ere. But few as ihey are, 
their fidelity is perfect, and tlie point of view and 
the colouring prove the eye and the hand of > 
master-genius. The second and third similes which 
we find in the Iliad are of this clase. They are io 
the second book (for it is a curious fact, that 4 
first book is without a single compariBon)) 
deserve notice, because they together aSbrdl 
example of a manner peculiar to Homer, with wfiS 
much fault has been found by Terrasson, Cesarott*' 
and other critics of that school. Tlie poet is i 
scribing the effect of Agamemnon's speech upoo ll 
assembled multitude : — 

• Tiiir. Di'ip.llli. '. 30. 
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(l^ EEV^dij P ayop]^, big KVfiaTa fiaKpi SaXaanj^ 
I TTovTOO 'Ieaf>ioi(i, rd /iif r" Eupoc rt Ndroc rt 

I lupop', Irai^ae a-arpoc Aiic i« vipihduiv, 

(2) uf £' Etc nvijaii ZifiV|i)Dc flaCv ^^iiov iXSuv, 
\aSpos iwaiyitw, iiri t' ^fii« odTanwffmv" 

The aasemblj' was moved, as the buge wsTes of ibe sea 
knder (he bJasti of Ibe easl and the south rushing down from 
fte clouds; and as the standing corn bends under the liolcnt 
kopulso of tlie west; in such wise was the Bssembty moved 
>— and the bosC, with a roar, poured forth towards the ships. 

' Two distinct movements are meant to be lie- 
^ribed; the first agitation caused by the speech, 
luid then the universal inclination of all towards the 
■hore. The Homeric manner is always to illustrate 
these successive appearances b^ distinct and suc- 
cessive similes ; as here by the rising waves, and then 
j>j the ripe corn which we have all seen yield, as if 
with an inward current, to the breeze passing over 
it. The French critics of what was foolishly called 
0ie modem school found great fault with this ar- 
rangement, and said that the poet ought to have 
devised one simile for both movements. But afler 
having painfully read througii the wliolc of the 
jrritings of Tcrrasson, La Mothe. Cesarotti, and their 
Tcllows, upon Homer, the only fitting answer which 
iny contempt can supply is — Poetico sensu^faMe 

The following passage which is well known, but 
not so well as its truili and beauty deserve, Js an- 
other instance of a simile from inanimate nature : — 
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,i^r If^SViy irainii moiruu, sai irptuoME alyra, 
'«»rn I'f r'liJirnidarpn* jiyiyBt Si n ^mny^ 

As when abgut the sjlicr moon, 

wben aire is frea frmn winile 
And stars shine tieare, (a whose sweet beuni 

high prospcctii and Ihc brows 
Of oil tucpe liills and pinnacin 

thrust up themMlyes for Ehowi, 
And even the !awl; vallies jo; 

to glillcr in their sigbt ; — 
Wben the unmtauured Grmsment 

bursts to disrlose her light. 
And atl the signs in heaven are scene, 

that glad the shcpheard'i he&tt. 



It is certainly quite true, that througtiontA 
Iliad and Odyssey — more especially in the forat 
the inclination of the poet seems to be strongltl 
wards images taken from living objects. Tlieli 
the bull, the boar, tlie eagle, the serpent, arei 
peatedly introduced in varied aspects of actioni 
repose; nor should this be a matter of «uij« 
For the narrative of the poems itself naturally W 
such a selection, as may be seen by comparing i 
similes of the Iliad with those of any otlier propa 
heroic poem — upon thia general principle, thai' 
look to life for external motion and conflict; aoi: 
inanimate nature, for representations ofnieresiaW 
form, and colour. Yet to those who will conii 
most of the Homeric similes with attention, 

• ff. VIII. 551. 
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appear that the picture drawn is not confined in 
the poet's mind to the principal figure, in the rude 
manner of an uncultivated describer, but takes in 
an accompaniment of objects marking the locality 
and the season with great clearness and harmony. 
For instance, in the very first simile which oc- 
curs in the Iliad, observe how minutely, accurately, 
and agreeably chosen are all the details of the 
miniature: — 

^re Wvia tTtn fitXuTffdutv d^ivdav, 
irhpijc Ik yXatpvpijc aUl vkov Ipxofuvaatv, 
PoTpv56v d^ irirovTcu kir* avQtoiv etaptvoXaiVf 
at fikv T* tvBa (Duq 'jnirovqarai^ cu dk re eyOa,* 

As when the bees' dense nations rise and rise 
From the cleft rock, and cloud with life the skies, 
In clusters hang o*er spring's unfolding flower, 
Sweep to and fro, and wind from bowV to bow*r. 

SOTHZBT. 

I think no one who examines tliis simile — the 
hollow rock, the everlasting coming and going, the 
grape*like cluster, the spring flowers, and the mode 
of flight and motion, can doubt the poet s full sense 
of the picturesqueness of these minute parts of a 
common sylvan image. Is either of Virgil's paral- 
Idisms to be compared to it ? 

Ac veluti in pratis ubi apes aestate serena 

Floribus inddunt variis, et Candida drcum 

Xiilia funduntur ; strepit omnis murmure campus. f 



or. 



Qualis apes aestate nova per florea run 
Exercet sub sole labor, cum gentis adultos 

• XL B. 11. 87. t -Sin. VI. 707, 
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Edncuot latot ; aut cum liquentia : 
' Slipant. et duici diatendunt necl&re ceii*s ; 

Aut onera sccipiunl venienlum { aul, agmioebcHt 
Fcirel opuB, redolcDtquo thymo (rOfranUa nielb.* 

To me the Greek seemii, in the strictest seme ill 
word, the most picturesque ; it in itself citfl 
picture, and does not, as the L>3tiii only doNt 
tain matter for painting, that is, description^ 
Without then claiming for Homer, the pcai 
picturesqueaess throughout in the highest asdi 
peculiar meaning of the word, we may £^i 
that lie is generally distinct and graphic iab 
scriptiona of animated nature, and that in M 
particular instances he has struck out picturouA 
animated and inanimate nature, which mayheC* 
parison with those of any other poet, ancientffi 
dem. Indeed, in reference to most of the poeB" 
followed him. the superiority of Homer in thii| 
ticuiar is obvious j and it is remarkable that tk- 
who in succeeding ages generally have come nw 
to him have, almost without exception, been 
earliest, or amongst the earliest, poeta of 4 
several countries. Lucretius, Dante, and om 
famous Chaucer — who, in a more advanced i 
of the metrical development of the English 
guage, would have breathed the Homeric sf 
within him more freely — have, each of 
painted nature with rival, hut original, hands, li 
this affectionate lellowship with the beautifiil it 
and groupings and harmonious colourings of i 
in all its appearances, that has flung such 
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theriDg freshness on images ancient as the hills 
jid familiar as nur own homes ; it is this that has 
ilateil the minstrel bard or bards of a sniaU and 
^mlettered people into the master-poet of all the 
Lrorld ; this chiefly that has caused the tree of elder 
^rreece to take second root in soils and under skies 
^ot its own, and has supplied moisture for those 
golden fruits and those springing flowers — fruits, 
bjrfaerein lieth Nepenthi 



flowers, which are flowers 
Amaranth I* 

' But the Iliad is a storehouse of rude and Knowicdgi 
Tmperfect Anf, as it is a mirror of con-"^""*"* 
Euimraate Nature. " The elements of all the arts," 
, " are found in Homer:(: ;" and, 
1 hardly a departmeut of human 



TouIeroiB ea jugeaot Homere," taja M. Schoell in his 

useful Uislorf of (he Creek LiKruture, "ue 
le h difference i ' 



^ays Quinctiliai 
ilndeed, there i 
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>u sudileun. 
iC de beautfs 



yiescir 

KCettt langue mngnifique el harmouieiue don 

Mious Arhappent, ftait pour eui uae lanjpje yiiante ; ces poesies 

^r«flpiruenl le patriurir^mE! le ptua eiMlte; elLes reprodujsaient 

Haul audilL-urB lus eiplwEs de leura ancetrei ; elles nommaioDt 

tfea families dont ila deicendnient, lea lieui oil iU demeursisDC 

kou auiquels le temps avaic aOachf des louveniis qui flattaienC 

Fneur ambition ; elle* peigndeat des mrxurs qtu £taienl les 

&urs, des institutioas sous lesquelles ils livnient Ceipofiie* 

Ktaient en meme lumps le code de leur religion el le plus 

laoden document de leur hittrare, cumme ellcs onl ite pour 






subs^ue 



a k Ikquclie il est donn£ a 
I le« iDodeles du bun gout" — Tom. i. p. ISO. 
' t See Mitford's Hiswrj of Greece, rol 
' Bubjecl n discntsed uid the general results rt 
i Lib. lij. II. SI. 
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labour and knowletlge which, directly or indirectly, 
according to the measure of the times, is not intro- 
duced in the Iliad. Wiiat is so introduced bedpeala 
the accuracy of personal knowledge. The geogra- 
phy of Greece, as before remarked, and of the 
coasts of Asia Minor, is upon the whole remarkably 
exact ; the acquaintance witii Egypt and Phtcnicin 
obvious although probably founded on relation only : 
the wind, the waves, and the foam of the ocean, 
the motion, the sound, and the tackle of the ship, 
are described with the familiarity and the fandnesi 
of a frequent mariner. 

The state of navigation in the Homeric age h3i 
been a subject of a good deal of discussion. The 
ships of that and a subsequent period were galleyi 
with a single bench of oars and one movable mast. 
Thucydidea saya they had no deck, but were entire!/ 
open. Perhaps this authority may be considered 
decisive, although the vessel built by Ulysses in tlie 
Odyssey seems to have been half-decked at least. 
From the same passage we learn that it was the prac- 
tice to protect the rudder from the violence of the 
waves by a frame of wickerwnrk. No mention i) 
made of metal bolts ; the whole structure appears to 
liave had none but wooden fastenings. The saw ii 
not amongst the tools furnished by Calypso. The 
trees selected by Ulysses are tlie alder, the poplar, 
and the fir; and upon this it should be remembered 
that tlie Turkish and other Levantine ships are lo 
this day constructed of the same materials, the 
hardness and durability of which species of timber 
are very superior in Greece and the islands to tliose 
of the same kind in northern Europe. Sounding JL 
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no where mentioned. The anchor, properly bo 
called, was unknown. Ulysses, upon landing in the 
harbour of the Laestrygonian Ogres, ties the prow of 
his ship by ropes to a rock, and the Phaeacians 
weigh anchor by simply slipping the rope from the 
perforated mooring-stone on shore : — 

wsifffia d' tkvaav dirb Tpr}TOio \iBou>,* 

If the stay was temporary, the stern of the vessel 
was steadied by letting down heavy stones into the 
water. These were metaphorically called dmlf 
beds : — 

lie ^ ivvAg itoKov, KOTct dk irpyfivrjcri* l^jycrar.t 

But when a voyage was finally over, the vessel was 
drawn up on the shore, with the stem towards the 
land, and supported in an upright position by props, 
or a cradle running lengthwise. 

vrja fi€V olye fisXaivav kir* i^Treipoio tpvtraaVy 

rr^ov knl ij/afidBotgy virh ^ lipfiara fiaKpd Tavva(rav»\ 

A naval engagement does not appear to have 
been known. Thucydides observes that the Bceotian 
vessels, which carried one hundred and twenty men 
each, were probably meant to be the largest in 
the fleet, and those of Philoctetes, carrying fifty 
each, the smallest. The average would be eighty- 
five, and Thucydides supposes the troops to have 
rowed and navigated themselves ; and that very 
ieWp beside the chiefs, went as mere passengers or 

• Od. N'. XIII. 77. t II. A'. I. 436. 

\ II. A'. I. 485. 
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landsmen. In short, we have in the Homeric 
descriptions the complete picture of an Indian or 
African war canoe, many of which are eonsiderablj 
larger than the largest scale assigned to those of 
the Greeks. If the total number of the Greek 
ships be taken at twelve hundred, according to 
Thucydides, although in point of fact there are 
only eleven hundred and eighty-six. in the catalogue, 
the amount of the army upon the foregoing averago 
will be about a hundred and two thousand men, 
The historian considers this a small force as repre- 
senting all Greece ; — Bryant, comparing it with the 
allied army at PiaUea, thinks it so large as to proTt 
the entire falsehood of the whole story ; and hii 
reasonings and calculations are for their curiosity 
well worth a careful perusal. 

The art military of the Homeric age is upon a level 
with the state of navigation just described. Personal 
prowess decided every thing; the night attack and 
the ambuscade, although much esteemed, were 
never upon a large scale. The chiefs fight in ad- 
vance, and enact almost as much as true knighu 
of romance. The siege of Troy was as little like a 
modem siege as a captain in the Guards is liiie 
Achilles. There is no mention of a ditch or any 
other line or work round the town, and the wall 
itself was accessible without a ladder. It was pro- 
bably a vast mound of earth with a declivity out- 
wards. Palroclus thrice mounts it in armour. Th« 
Trojans are in no respect blockaded, and receive 
assistance from their allies to the very end. The 
Homeric sword had an edge only, and no point ; the 
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javelin was a missile ; the topi: or spear was H 
l^ikirled or used as a pike, according to circumstances ; H 
^ffie shield was not borne on the left ami as in after- f 
iapmcs, but hung like a gorget or breastplate close 
mo the body — a point to be remembered in reading 
^Dine of the descriptions of combats in the Iliad, 
ri'he Carlans are said to have introduced the modern 
H^ractice of bearing the shield separately. There 
^83 no cavalry, althougli horsemanship was not un- 
ipjinown. The chariot was like a truck — open be - 
^yind, and so light that it might be carried on a 
^an's back ; at least such seems to have been the 
gjaae with the chariot of Rhesus, which Diomed 
Jiinks of bearing off himself: — 

i} i)y( liifpav iXiiv, oft iroiKiXa rtfix"" Ii'to, 

■• No standards are mentioned, nor are trumpets or 
Psny other instruments of sound used in the Homeric 
l%ction itself; but the trumpet was known, and la 
iiintroduced for the purpose of illustration as em- 
%)Ioycd in war.f Hence arose the value of a loud 
Vvoice in a commander ; Stentor was an indispensable 
kofficer, and fia^t ayxSli was neither an inexpressive 
4 

i" II. k'. X. 504. 
t The only iwo p«sssgca are in the Iliad ! — 
, i» IT St' ip'fft'"! 1""^ ^' ^ '^"X' f'(A'"Tj 
icTB ni/KKAo/i^niiv iiiluv Biro AuimpaurrJaie. 
n. y. XVIII, 219. 

I i>;4il Si oiATiyt,,. /.^n, o!.pay6!. II. *". XXI. 3BB. 
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nor a trivial title of a superior chieflain. In tlie 
early Saracen campaigns frequent mention is 
of the services rendered by men of uDconunodj 
strong voices; the battle of Honain was reshind 
by the shouts and menaces of Abbas the luide fi 
Mohammed, and the Allah Acbar of a single fo- 
midable warrior was heard four hundred timet ii 
one of All's nocturnal engagements with the txtafi 
of the rebel or rival Moawiyah. It is obvionsiui 
much more probable — indeed possible — -6udii>' 
cidentfi were before the use of fire-anriB. The (ohr 
machine we have mentioned is the wellJoxm 
wooden horse — a sufficiently clumsy one certainly— 
and yet towns have really been taken by atratageo 
of the same kind, and scarcely superior to it. ~ 
romantic period to which I just now referred affori 
a well authenticated example. In the rei^ d 
Omar, the second khaliff, Abu Obeidah, the Saraw 
general in Syria, took Arrestan in the folloffinf 
manner : — He rcijuesCed and obtained leave of lie 
governor to deposit in the town some old lurabw 
which impeded the rapidity of his march. Tweoir 
large chests, with sliding bottoms, 'M-ere &lledwilh 
men, and carried into the castle, and Abu Obeid)^ 
then marched away, leaving Khaled only with » 
troops concealed in the neighbourhood to ad 
concert with the adventurers. When the Christian! 
were assembled in the churches to return thsii 
for the departure of the enemy, Derar, Abdomb- 
man, and the other chiefs, made their way out 
the chests, liberated their companions, seized l! 
governor's wife, and got possession of the keys <i I 
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the gates. One party Eurprised the great church, 
and raked the war cry, and Khaled soon came to 
their asaistance. Arrestan was taken without fur- 
ther opposition.* Homer is silent as to the use of 
watchwords or countersigns; and, indeed, it seems 
clear from the night adventure of Diomed and 
Ulysses, that the Trojans, at least, had no ttentinels of 
any kind. It is only ia the contrary of this practice, 
and in the silence and order witli which the Greeks 
advance to action, that any superiority of military 
discipline con be observed in one army over the 
other. It has been seen that Vico concludes, from 
a passage in the Odyssey, that poieoned arrows 
were employed ia war; but it ia certain that no 
allusion to that barbarous practice can be found in 
the Iliad, in which its existence is implicitly de- 
nied i not docs the passage in the Odyesey afford 
a much better proof as to common practice, f 

In surgery, in agriculture of many kinds, in ar-- 
chitecture, in fortification, in smith's and carpenter's 
work, the attainments of the age are accurately 
displayed, and yet with an ease and simplicity which 
indicate complete knowledge and long use. Homer 
indeed speaks of these things as a poet and a man 
of the world, showing that he knows them all, but 
is above dwelling or dogmatizing on any of them. 
In llie didactic portion of the Hesiodic Works and 
Days, husbandry is taught for the use of farmers. 
Indeed that singular and venerable poem is of 
B species altogether different from the old heroic 
poetry. 
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In the early age in which the Illftd 
•oiicsof composod, a poet must necessarily hsff 
possessed all the knowledge of men ad 
things which was then attainable ; for his vht 
vocation consisted in pleasing and instructing £ 
cluEses of enciety, and the natives of various is\mSs 
or provinces through which he wandered, 
character was pre-eminently that of a teacher, n^ 
no ignorance would have been excusable in one t 
such pretensions and of such advantages. lU 
there were no books from which information coil 
be procured at second-hand, and it -K-as this ■ 
cessity of learning every thing practically by 
and hearing, that induced the clearness and fixa 
of description, which in the very highest degreeare 
peculiar to Homer, but which in different props- 
lions characterise the writings of the eEirtier nl 
more popular poets of every nation. I cannot bdf 
once more earnestly recommending the student tt 
observe and appreciate these qualities, which, mon 
than any others, and now as much as ever, [«*■ 
serve from bad taste and obscure expression, whidi 
throw an air of nature and reality around fiction 
remove tlie obstacles of rational customs and peW 
liar manners, and make the poem of an individm! 
bard acceptable to all mankind. 
A poet's For genius of any kind, or in any age,ii 

nuw gc ^ jjgjng of an extremely tender and sur 
ceptible nature; its strength, temper and dimet- 
eions depend much on external accident ; it may I* 
stifled in its birth, enervated in its nonage, or OB- 
tailed of its fair proportion by defect of education^ 
it has no irresistible tendency towards maturity; i 
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has no indefeasible claim upon immortality. Whe- 
ther itself shall be consummate, or its creations 
everlasting, rests upon other causes besides the 
power of its own physical essence. It is not merely 
a tree, the fruits of which may be sweet or sour 
according to the measure of its cultivation ; it is 
also not unfrequcntly a flower which dies or blooms 
as it is visited with blight, or fostered by the dews 
and gales of heaven. Genius, in its proper and 
original sense, is the power of creation or invention, 
as distinguished from discourse or reasoning upon 
admitted premisses : and knowledge of every sort, 
and in every degree, is in its nature a proper, 
and, in a great degree, a necessary, condition of 
the complete operation of genius. But if memory, 
sense, and judgment be necessary, as they surely 
are, to the full exercise of the powers of genius, 
then every thing which strengthens, and every 
thing which impairs, those faculties, must certainly, 
in like proportion, augment or diminish the force of 
invention. 

If this be true of genius, as directing itself to 
other objects, such as history and philosophy se- 
parately taken, it is, if possible, more true, and 
certainly applies with more obvious clearness, to 
the case of genius in poetry. For poetry is the 
convergence, nay, the identity, of all other species 
of knowledge; it creates the individual to stand 
as the symbol of the universal, the finite for the 
infinite; it has to do not with men, but man; it 
is addressed to the great republican heart of the 
civilized world, and must . therefore speak in the 
all-pervading language of essential human nature. 
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Nd poet can be a great poet, but as beinK wJt 
Bively a natural Ut and an hUtorian in the ligbl^ 
well as the life of genuine pliiiosophy. All olhe 
nicn'if worlds are tlie poet's ehaos. He n 
ol' imagination all compact; that is, all his t~-L- 
of every sort must be concentred into one, beta 
his pen will be able to give to the airy fomuft 
things unknown 

•' A IockI habitation and a name." 

His is that wondrously alchemic power whidi a 
tracts and purifies and compounds the materii 
drugs supplied by learning and research, and 
over them the wand of its enchantment, till, in li 
crisis of mental projection, they glance out en 
and transfigured into eternal imag'es of light. 

The greatest poets that have ever lived biB 
without exception, been among the wisest moi c 
tlieir times. I say wisest, because the word leant 
is often misunderstood; the wisdom of tht- pw 
may include more or less of book learning, K ' 
may happen; in the present age it must indtdi 
some certainly; but the knowledge of the fflinl 
and its powers, of the passions and their spring' 
the love and study of the beautiful forms of lb 
visible creation — this it is which can alone teail [ 
a man to think in sympathy with the great body 'I 
his fellow-creatures, and enable him to draw hu* 
the veil which different manners and various ct* 
tume have spread over the unchangeable essence rf 
humanity. In this sense it is most true that Honw 
and Dante and Milton were learned in an exut 
ordinary degree ; but, more than all, that ShakspeB 
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most learned man tliat ever lived, and was 
lot directly inspired by Heaven. 

On thL- tip of lih subduing tongue 
All kinds of arguments and question deep, 
All replication prompt, and reason strong, 
For his Bdvantage slill did wake and sleep, 
To make the weeper laugh, (he kugber weep ; 
He hod the dialect and different stiU, 
Catching all passions in his craft of will. 
That hK doth in the general bosom reign 
Ofjoung, of old. 

Loikt'i Cimi'laint. 

, With regard to the language or dialect j_^^ 
of the Iliad, it may, perhaps, be useful to 
Bay a few words to guard the student against the 
errors and confusion which common lexicons and 
coTnmon editions have a tendency to create on tliis 
subject. It is a very usual way of speaking upon 
this subject to say, that in the Homeric poetry 
all the Greek dialects as known in after timea are 
promiscuously employed — that one word is Ionic for 
this, another word Attic for that, and so onj — 
^rhereas in fact such positions are as absurd, if 
the Iliad is supposed to be the work of a single 
author, as they are groundless even upon the hypo- 
thesis of Wolf. For what should we say of an 
Italian poet, peeking bread and fame by recitation, 
who should mix Venetian, Neapolitan, and Maltese 
in one stanza — or of a Spaniard, who should vary 
his Castilian with Gallician and CataIonian_or of 
an Englishman, who should correct the monotony of 
his English by the alternate varieties of Somerset- 
shire and Yorkshire, together with an infusion of 



broad Scotch ? Tlie absurdity is not greater lb 
to suppose an individual Homer, under anyprobaUt 
circumstaoces of hig age or times, to have tedsd 
in what we now call Doric, j^olic, Ionic, wi 
Attic. The history of tlie Greek language 
Gcure: the designations of tribes and qualitiei 
perhaps, been metamorphosed into the nat 
persons, and that whicli was in fact a long a' 
continuous course of operation may have hia 
parcelled otF into distinct acts and separate evoHi 
Premising this, I think it may be supposed ttuldl 
ultimate foundation of Greek is Pelasgic, alei&f 
shoot of the great lapetic branch of langu^l 
Upon this stock was grafted the dialect of the lU 
lenic tribe; a distinct, but, as 1 conceive, equtdc 
Bcendant of the lapetic or western form of speai 
The result of the amalgamation or adjustaKoti 
these two constituents, or of the prevalence oTi 
of diem over the other, was a common langus] 
which, whether it he called Achaean, Danaic 
Doric, must be considered as the immediate b» 
of Homeric Greek. It is not probable that iif 
very definite subdivisions eKJsted in this n 
tongue previously to the colonization of the 
of Asia Minor, first by emigrants from the Peloj* 
nesus, who were called -Eolians, and subsequeo^ 
by emigrants from Attica, who were called Ionia* 
and it may be presumed that the dietlnctioDs < 
Doric, ^olic, and Ionic denoted, previously w 4 
emigrations to Asia, nothing more than the diffneH 
settlemeatB of the members of the same familj* 
tribe of Hellen. In the Iliad the Atheniani 
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expressly called loniana.* They were Attics by 
residence, lonians by blood. Those tliererore that 
abandoned Attica were aFterwards exclusively known 
ty their name of blood, und were thenceforth 
styled lonians, and their colony Ionia ; whilst, on 
the other hand, those who remained in Attica soon 
began to assume the characteristic name of Attics 
or Athenians. Still they all spoke the same lan- 
guage, the old Achsan or DanaTc, and it seems 
clear that it was from the colonists, and especially 
trom the lonians, that the first important refine- 
fnents in the mother-tongue were derived. The 
commerce of the lonians with, and their local con- 
tiguity to, the more civilized kingdoms of Asia, soon 
infused a new soilness and flexibility into their 
language, and got rid of many of its old asperities. 
The JEolians made their improvements too, but 
retained many usages which were becoming obsolete 
in the rising dialect of the lonians. The birth 
snd growth of Attic were later, and founded on a 
much more general intercourse with foreign nations, 
and a more miscellaneous adoption of their idioms.-)- 
Meantime, the Doric of Laconia and Messenia may, 
perhaps, be considered as remaining the spring of 
the whole, much and variously reOned in course of 

• N'. XIII. ess. 

t Kal af iiif *EAAij«i lil^ iiii\X<ir mil ijmvn nal SihItti koI 
ffXfifivri -xfiurrat. *kthj¥^t Si KftLpaftivri i^ arij/rtay Tmi/ 
'EAA^wr Kni SkipSifiut. " The resl »f the Grev-kB have a more 
peculiar dialed uid mode of living; but the AUteniolu Epeak 
■nd lite in B manner miicd up from amongst the iieculiarities 
of all ilie other Greckt, and eren BarbarianB." — Xin. tU 
Ittp. Alh. 696. C. 
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time, but stiil pre-eminently the raotber-tongue e( 
Greece. Now the Iliad is written in the sotiH 
and most improved Greek of the time*, which n 
die loniun ; and tliose words and usages which inn 
been called instances of other dialects, are rallj 
legilimate parts of the ancient common speedkani 
only became provincial or peculiar wheu subs- 
quently dialects, properly so called, arose, aid eni 
retained idioms which, although rejected by il> 
others, were yet equally the genuine ofFsprii^a 
the old and fundamental language. Hence uihex 
is improperly Etyled Jioiic for ^jjt.!ti55, i,fa,jh 

for ^fiEptt, MiHXiBf Attic for MniKxof, or dSiar Dt 

for iuTi--r ar eivTiZt. All these Ibrms were pure low 
Greek, that is to say, the most reStied and patiM 
Greek of the day ; but afterwards each of tbok 
being retained exclusively by a single pet^lclc 
came the idiom of a particular dialect. Nd dw^ 
the Homeric a^iBal, conttmplated as, or atluslii 
being, a great primitive poet, wrought prodigiw 
improvementa in their native language ; and altbui^ 
it is a figure of speech to say that Greek spms 
completely formed from the mouth of Homer, » 

ut grammalici Mmniarunt, conflatu est; sed AcIikol- 
DananruTQ vetcrum sermo (jucitidJnnos et uni versalia fiiit ; ?» 

igebaniur, alque omnes sonbus et affectua animorum eipraf 
banlur. Eorum onim temporum homEnea ni^qtie l(-Kia,H4> 
gruminaticB, ueque libroe uIIih liulielrant; quapropier, 
Terba insolita, aut iiiodoa loquendi uU usu uommuni sb— 
to in cartniorhus usurpassel, Etmu audiiorum iateilecBW 
fui&et." — KflaQT, Probg-iti. 
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the fabled Minerva all-armed from the head of Ju- 
piter, it is, no doubt, true, as in the cases of Dante 
and Chaucer, that a very remarkable refinement is 
to be dated from the composition of the first great 
poem in the language. The Greek of the Iliad is a 
language not yet wrought out into a subtilty equal 
to the expression of metaphysic abstractions; but 
it seems equal to the expression of strong and dis- 
tinct feeling of every kind; and, indeed, when it is 
compared in this particular with the language of 
Nonnus, Quintus, and other imitators in the decline 
of Greek literature, it is curious to observe how 
infinitely more precise and appropriately shadowed 
the Homeric diction is of the two. The numerous 
particles, which so finely sustain and articulate the 
pulses of emotion in the Iliad and Odyssey, espe- 
cially the former, are almost entirely lost and ba- 
nished from the verses of the later heroic poets.* 
And although the strict rules of grammatical con« 
cord and analogy, as understood in theory, are 
frequently violated, there are, perhaps, not more 
of these anomalies, if such they be, in the Iliad 
and Odyssey, than in the books of Thucydides, or 
than are to be found in every great writer in every 
language, f 

* These particles have sadly puzzled some scholars, very 
scrupulous in giving a dbtinct translation of every word. A 
Tormer head master of Eton is said to have invariably distin- 
guished between voi — "Sir, to you,** and rot — " at your 
service ; ** whilst the Dean, as Dr. Cyril Jackson is still called 
by old Christchurch men, rendered Tpwes pa, by " the Trojans, 
God help them ! '* 

f In Thucydides every case, I believe, has been found used 

s 2 



As to the digamraa, eo much proTouoil 
^''**°™' erudition has been lavished upon the sub- 
ject by critics of the very higliest celebrity in the 
literary world, that it would, indeed, be worse than 
idle in me to pretend to enter into the question at 
length. A few points may, however, be stated 
which it will be useful for the student to remember. 
Tile ancient Greeks prefixed to many words be- 
ginning with vowels a letter or mark wliich, from 
its shape (F), was called by the Gratnmariani 
digamma, or double gamma. According to Trypho*, 
this letter was common to the lonians, yEolians, Do- 
rians, Laconians, and Bojotiana ; but, being preserved 
by the ^olians to a much later period than by the 
other more polished dialects of Greece, was always 
called the .^ollc digamma. The character itselfi) 
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-inot found in any manuscripts of ancient poets ; but it 
is distinclly written on the Delian marble, discovered 
byMontfaucon in 1708, on some coins of ihe Greek 
town of Velia, in Italy, and in some other inscrip- 

' tions, particularly on the one discovered by GeU, 
in 1813, near Olympia, in Elis, which is in the ^olic 
dialect, and is supposed to be dated about b. c. 
615. This is so famous an inscription, and so per- 
fectly well preserved, that it may be interesting to 
give it here. In more common cliaracters, and 
'divided into words, it runs thus : — 

, A VficiTpa Toip FaA(ioi£ em roic Eu- 

Fiiuwie vvvnax^a s' la ikbthv Firia 

apX"i SltBTBt RI h Tl flDl aiTl FlTTOg aiTi F- 

apyov ovyiav k' aXaXaic ra r' a\ xni wa- 
p iroXino ai Bt fia avviay raXovrsv k' 

pnjeo roit ta SoKioito airt Ftrne ant T- 
(Xkt™ al»( fa^oc fv t' (jriapoi k' iflx'. 
oiTO roi 'iTOBh ypaiifvoi. 

,, Which is thus wrlttec by Mr. Knight in the 
.'common dialect: — 

'H p'/Tpa Tois 'HXiioic aai ToTf Eiuoioic" avpfiaxia &v ilij 
'liKatav irta, ipxif IikAt^- it li n fioi tiri (irof, i'tc Ipyov, 
J^BUViiiv 3v dXiflXwc, ra ri SKka icai irapu ToAifUiv, «' it 

-iri'fi CI iy ?E^j]^iffitM( Xarpeuo^vwV il ik ric rit ypo^crq rj« 
hv iflXioiril (Ire frijc, ilrt rfXiurfif, tlrt S'lues, iv Tif 
, i^ptiip UP ici;(Oirq r^ tvrai&a y<ypn/4fuvfft. 

The substitution of the P for the 2 in Tup and vif 
was pre-eminently a Laconism, but it was charac~ 
tcristic of the j^olic dialect also in general. Hence 
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the labor, labos ; honor, hoaos, Src, of the Lilk 
" The language of this treaty," says Mr. Kniglit 
" though more archaic than that of any other prat 
extanl, is far less so than the Homeric tungue, vt 
only in the abbreviations and contractions of lit 
worde, bnt !n the aj)]>lication of the article to ibt 
proper names, both of the parties and the god: tbt 
general omiasion of which, according to the Llia 
rather than the subsequent Greek, idiom is amof 
the most curious, as welt as most indisputable, pt«<( 
of the very remote antiquity of the Iliad and (Mj* 
sey, between which and every other Greet: e» 
poflition now extant, there seems to have intend*' 
a chasm of darkness sufficient to change the id* 
of speech, though the words generally continued' 
Tiie digamma has been differently pronounwi 
as B, F, V, W — all of them cognate aoua** 
aspiration. As to mere form, there is a prepw 
derance of evidence to induce us to believe thalfc 
power ought to be represented by the V. i 
least, it is quite clear that in nlm^ vinun, ks 
eicus, ^p tier, T? iu, It^ oris, ai'u» aeuum, SXij • syl* 
Sec, the power of the Greek digamma is unifowl] 
rendered in Latin by a V. Whether the Lt* 
V was sounded like F, as in High German, * 
near to B, as in Castilian, it is now impo3»Ui 
to say. But, however this maj' he, every raoJe* 
which the power of the digaronia has been refrt' 
sented, leads to the belief, that it was a nx^ 

• The young sehoUr should remark that the aspiiW 
rougli brraiiiing, or a nord in one language is frequert 
rqiresfnltd by the hissing letter Sin another, as here in sjlx' 
i{ tex, friip luper, t»Ti septem, !i, bus, t se, &r. 



breathing; the oldest inscriptions Htiow that nu- 
merous words were aspirated in the early ages, 
wliicli were always pronounced with the lene 
breathing by the polite Greeks after tJie Persian 
wars ; and it is according lo the analogy afforded 
by all other literary languages in their progress 
towards euphony, that the aspiration of the ini- 
tial vowel sounds should be gradually diminished 
in frequency and force. The very spelling of an 
old Italian, Spanish, or French author, if faithfully 
preserved, demonstrates this ; and in no language 
is this tendency more clearly illustrated than in the 
descent of English. It is very probable, that the 
ancient Greek aspiration was much coarser and 
rougher than that preserved by the literary part of 
the nation in afler-tinies ; and it may have been 
accompanied by a burr, which would esriy induce 
the improvers of the language to soften it or discard 
it altogether. How can we else explain the fact, 
that the aspirate is strong enough in Homer to pre- 
vent the collision of concurring vowels, which it is 
unable to do in the Tragedians ? That, abstractedly 
taken, the rough breathing is quite enough to sup- 
port the hiatus of open vowels, needs not the obvious 
proof of our own ordinary diction in such phrases as 
a hero, a house, the hill, &c. Bentley supposed the 
character as well as the power to have existed in 
Homer's time, and proposed an edition of the Iliad 
with the digamma prefixed — a proposition since 
carried into execution by Mr. Knight ; according 
to Daives •, however, the character itself was of 

■ Miuell. Cricic ii. 
I ■ s 4 



tlie labor, labos ; honor, honos, &c., of the L»to 
" The language of this treaty," says Mr. Knigtl 
« tiiough more archaic than that of any other proa 
extant, is far less so than the Homeric tongue, m 
only in the abbreviations and contractions nflh 
words, but in the application of the article In 
proper natneK, both of the parties and (he god; th 
general omission of which, according to the L*^ 
rather than the subsequent Greek, Idioni is 
the most curious, as well as most indisputable, prrf 
of the very remote antiquity of the Iliad and Od* 
sey, between which and every other Greek o 
position now extant, there seems to have intervml' 
a chasm of darkness sufficient to change the id 
of speed), though the words generally continued-' 
Tiie digamma bas been differently pronoimHi 
as B, F, V, W — all of them cognate eounds 1 
aspiration. As to mere form, there is a prep* 
derance of evidence to ioduce us to believe thai 
power ought to be represented by the V, 
least, it is quite clear that in altof vinum, > 
Dicus, jjf uer, I( lis, iit; ouia, alwy aevum, Dii) • syl* 
Sec, the power of the Greek dlgamma is unifonfh 
rendered in Latin by a V. Whether the 
V was sounded like F, as in High German. ' 
near to B. as in Castilian, it is novv im| 
to say. But, however this may he, every nioiie < 
which the power of the digamma bas been refff 
sented, leads to the belief, that it was a rw?' 

• The young scholar should remark tliat the at 
roueli breniliing, uf a viord in one language is f 
rei'T^senUd by the hissing letler S in unothcr, as hwe ii 
•{ tex, vrip lupcr, itri, Beptem, £i, bus, i se, &r. 
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Scathing; the oldest inscriptions sliow that nu- 
merous words were aspirated in the early ages, 
which were always pronounced with the lene 
breathing by the polite Greeks after the Persian 
wars ; and it is according to the analogy afforded 
by all other literary languages in their progress 
towards euphony, that the aspiration of the ini- 
tial vowel sounds should be gradually diminished 
in frequency and force. The very spelling of an 
old Italian, Spanish, or French author, if faithfully 
preserved, demonstrates tliis ; and in no language 
is this tendency more clearly illustrated than in the 
descent of Englisii. It is very probable, that the 
ancient Greek aspiration was much coarser and 
rougher than that preserved by the literary part of 
the nation in after-times ; and it may have been 
accompanied by a burr, which would early induce 
the improvers of the language to soften it or disc'ard 
it altogether. How can we else explain the fact, 
that the aspirate is strong enough in Homer to pre- 
vent the collision of concurring vowels, which it is 
unable to do in the Tragedians ? That, abstractedly 
taken, the rough breathing is quite enough to sup- 
. port the hiatus of open vowels, needs not the obvious 
proof of our own ordinary diction in such phrases as 
a hero, a house, the hill, &c. Bentley supposed the 
character as well as the power to have existed in 
Homer's time, and proposed an edition of the Iliad 
with the digamnia prefixed — a proposition since 
carried into execution by Mr. Knight ; according 
to Dawes •, however, the character itself was of 

■ Miuell. Critic i<r. 
S 4 
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subsequent creation, anil the power alone wsslnina 
at the tiate nf the Homeric poems. It is, pertuft, 
reasonable to conjecture that if there were aff 
written cliaractera at that time, the diganimm 
amongst tiieni ; but that, when the Homeric rii^ 
aodies were compiled or revised under Pisistratusu^ 
his sons, the power of the digatnnia having becoM 
nearly obsolete in the prevailing dialects, the d» 
racter itself was entirely omitted. 

Now there are nutneroua passages in the HooiaV 
poems, in which the legitimate application of ll« 
digamraa can hardly be questioned" ; but theil 
culty is, that there is scarcely one digamniated md 
in Homer, with regard to which the use of theft 
gamma is constant and without exception. Smt 
of these apparent exceptions may be removed wit 
out much violence ; but there are also many otlm 
which are so impracticable that Heyne and Mr. 
Knight have recourse to the only effectual melhoi 
and expunge verse and passage together. 'Ai* 
li'Sv, clxa;, ilni, are digammated with less hia- 
ruption than any other words in the Iliad, but tbnt 
are irremovable exceptions in each even of these ifr 
stances. Perhaps, therefore, it may be a reasw 
able solution of this difficulty to suppose, that, as t 
the course of refinement the most elegant dialecli 
of Greece unquestionably got rid of this ancirtl 
prefix altogether, ttie Homeric poems were cot- 
posed at a period when the use of it was still ff- 
neral, but yet beginning to be laid aside ; and thK. 
in fact, the application or n on -application of it hal 

• Matthiffi rjuestions it ; hut see tlie remarks of the Ediw 
of the EngUiib Trvislation of bit Grannnar. — 41. xm. 
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become the subject of poeticol licence — in some 
words its use, in others its omission, being the more 
lion. That this must have been the exact state 
of the language with respect to the use of the dl- 
gamma at some period before the age of j^scliylus 

certain — the supposition of its having been to- 
tally laid aside at any precise moment being 
obviously absurd; and we have already seen, that 
Ionian Greek would undoubtedly be the first to 
admit a change, which, from tlie circumstunce of its 
entire adoption by the most cultivated and literary 
of the Greek states, I believe to have been a much 
greater improvement in euphony than is generally 
imagined. 

As to the versification of the Iliad, it vertiBu. 
may be truly said, that its metre is the ''°"' 
best, and its rhythm tlie least, understood of any in 
use amongst the ancients. Whilst the trimeter 
acatalectic iambic was written with almost equal 
success by numberless Greek poets of different 
ages, not one ever maintained for twenty lines to- 
gether rhe Homeric modulation of the hexameter. 
This is chiefly attributable to the rigorously arti- 
ficial construction of the senarius, the technical 
rules of which, closely followed, would in all com- 
petent hands produce the same, or nearly the same, 
effect ; whereas the variety of the rhythm of the 
Homeric hexameter is endless ; and whilst the 
iambics of the Tragedians always put us in mind 
of the buskin and the mask, the verse of the Iliad 
seems the musical efflux of a minstrel whose un- 
premeditated songs are borne on the breeze-like 
timings of a lyre. It is idle to attempt to lay down 



rules for the rhythm of the Iliad ; those who hK 
read the poem know and feel, though tbef caiud 
understand or imitate, its incomparable uii'kiif'. 
and all the learning in the world on the subject^ 
csesiira and arsis has no more enabled posl«riljll 
approach to the Homeric flow, than those wholmi 
laid out two dozen vessels on the lines of lheV» 
tory, have ever succeeded in making one to Bi 
like that immortal ship. 

Strongly il bears us ilong in swelling and Umitlett bi!lM 

NaLliingberurcBodnulhuigbeliindbuItheskyaiidtheDCia 

CousOiB 

The specific excellence of the Homeric rhyS* 
is its everlasting variety. The changes rung a 
miraculous. If rules could have de&ned and tsujil 
it, a man of BO much skill as Apollonius voiMm 
have missed it so entirely. I do not here mealii 
such writers as Tryphiodorus, Colutlius, and Xn 
nus, though I attribute much talent to t 
former, and a high poetic genius to the l«S 
These very late Greeks seem to have thoughIK 
rhythm worth adopting, but that of such a line ai- 

Accordingly, the movement is all in solids ; therei 
no fusion, and a wc-ariaome monotony is the result 
Quintus SmyrniBus is, by a great deal, the l«* 
imitator of the mere manner of the Iliad — be ^f' 
you the same tune ; but it is on a fife, instead of' 
trumpet. 

The last line of the Eiad is — 

fit o'ly' iiKfifnov Taipav'iiKnpos ijrjroJil^oui — 
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Kterally rendered — 

" Thu5 Ihpy petfortneJ tho funeral rites of Hertor, tamer of 
horws." 

And Cowper soys — " J cannot take my leave of 
this noble poem without expressing how much I 
am struck with this plain conclusion of it. It is 
like the exit of a great man out of company whom 
he has entertained magnificently ; neither pompous 
nor familiar; not contemptuous, yet without much 
ceremony. I recollect nothing amongst the works 
of mere man, that exemplilieg bo strongly the true 
style of great antiquity." The conclusion of the 
Paradise Lost is not unlike : — 

Some natural tears Ifaey drapp'd, but wiped them soon: 



They hand in hjnd, with wand'ring ^teps snd stow 
i, Through Eden took their solitary way. 

And yet Cowper's supposition, that the manner 
of the termination of the Iliad was designed, seems 
a mere fancy ; for many a learned critic refuses the 
merit of the entire twenty-fourth book to the Homer 
of the rest of the poem, so that upon the allowance 
of such an amputation, the Iliad will end thus: — 

ie ifar'' oui' airiBiiirt ovn£ apSpSiJ' 'Aynpi/ivuic. 
iiaici li Miipluyj/ lipv xaXwov alirap By' tJ/kii; 

Whether Cowper's commentary will apply to this 
mode of going oif the stage as well as to the former, 
I cannot say ; perhaps, by the help of a little ima- 
gination and a strong wilfulness, it might be made to 
do so, I cannot bring myself to believe, lliat there 
was any intention in the matter one way or other. 
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Sucli are tlie few points which I hut 
thi>ug1it wortliy of the student's espetd 
attention before and during liis perusal of the IM 
They are geoeral in llieir nature, and affect I* 
GonRtitutioo and character of the \vhole poeni. " 
point out beauties more particularly, would teail M 
far beyond the limits of this work, and that deput 
ment of criticism forms one of the proper objtd 
of the student's own tuste and judgment. Aad> 
with regard to what may be called tUults or Ir 
tectionB. If I could ever think it consistent tril 
true criticism, to examine the Iliad and OijOIJi 
more especially the former, upon such princigdisl 
method as would guide my judgment in a reviw^ 
the j^neid, the Jerusalem Delivered, the L 
or even the Paradise Lost, many passages m^ 
certainly be mentioned, which, if the Diascewl 
had omitted them, would never have been t 
I do not allude to the debates on Olympus, 
general appearance and aciinn of the gods and p^ 
desses. Vico properly observes, that all this is I* 
monious, and was to have been expected in the HO' 
meric system ; and to thevapid censures ofTerrassn 
Cesarotti, and other like critics, I, for one, do 
yield ground for a moment. But there are si 
passages which seem to me to injure the legitimW 
effect of the immediate context in which they oi 
Why they should not be genuine, that is, ancieot,c» 
eval, and Homeric, has never been shown, petiaif^ 
never can be ; yet some of them look like interjw''' 
tions, or the injudicious spinniiiffs out of a shortc 
primitive text I particularly note in this poinn' 
view, the speech of Nestor in answer to the preMif 



questions of Patrocliis, when sent by Achilles to 
learn the name of a wounded individual •, the dia- 
logue between Meriones and Idomeneusf, much 
of the speech of Agamemnon at the reconciliation ;(, 
and much of that of ^neas to Achilles. § Indeed, 
the whole thirteenth rhapsody of the exploits of 
Idomeneus does not advance the story ; and there 
is a languor and disjointedness perceptible through 
the greater part of it> It is enough to have made 
these few remarks upon this point ; if (he true view 
of the Homeric poetry is once caught, a just 
discrimination of particular merits vk'ill follow of 
course. Something, indeed, must always be allowed 
for the natural diversities of temper and intellect in 
different persons. We all have our favourite poets 
and our favourite passages, but a well-disciplined 
mind will neglect nothing that is excellent in its 
kind: and as it was once said, that he who was 
much pleased with Cicero might be assured that he 
had made no small proficiency in learning and lite- 
rature [| ; so, with equal truth may it be declared 
that a person, who upon distinct principles heartily 
admires the catholic spirit of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
will find himself implicitly endowed with a superior 
insight into the meritsof almost every other poet : — 

The dirkiiesi and Ibe misl are put to flight, 
And the great aun shines on him nilh hia light. 

• A'. XI. 669. t M'. XIII. S49. 

f t. XIX. 78. § f. XX. 260. 

II Quinct. I. ]. 113. '• Ilk se profeciue sciat cui Cicera 
lalde plicvbit." 

5 p; XVII. M9. 
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rules for the rhythm of the Iliad ; those irho Im 
rrail the poem know and feel, though they atuul 
understand or imitate, its incomparable melodj: 
and all tlie learning in the world on the subject^ 
Cfesura and arsis has no more enabled posteriljli 
approDch to the Hnmeric flow, than thfise wbo bi* 
laid nut two dozL-n vessels on the lines of llte^i* 
tory, have cvE:r succeeded in making one to ^ 
lilte that immortal ship. 

Strongly it bean uj niang in S||'c^lll^£ and limitless bHlM 

Nuililng berorcandnatliiagbtiljindbLit tlie skjtaniJ ibroM 

Cai 

The specific excellence of the Homeric rhjib 

!s its everlasting variety. The changes rung 
miraculous. If rules could have de&ned and Ua^ 
it, a man of so much skill as ApoUonius would 
have missed it bo entirely. I do not here meiiW 
such writers as Tryphiodorus, Colutbus, and N'e 
nus, though 1 attribute much talent to the H 
former, and a high poetic genius to tlie Is 
These very late Greeks seem to have thougbli 
rhythm worth adopting, but that of such a line a- 

Accordingly, the movement is all in solids ; theni 
no fusion, and a wtarisome monotony is the ra^ 
Quintus Smyrna:us is, by a great deal, the b» 
imitator of the mere manner of the Iliad — hepl*!* 
you the same tune ; but it is on a fife, instead rf ' 
trumpet. 

The last line of the Iliad is — 

uC e'if' Afi^liwiy rdjko*' K«ropoc (irx-aSdfiaui — 
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literally rendered — 

" TliuB Ihey performrJ Ihe funeral rites of Hector, tamer of 
horses." 

And Cowper says — " I cannot take my leave of 
this noble poem without expressing how much I 
am struck with this plain conclusion of it. It is 
like the exit of a great man out of company whom 
he has entertained magnificently ; neither pompous 
nor familiar; not contemptuous, yet without much 
ceremony. I recollect nothing amongst the works 
of mere man, that exemplifies so strongly the true 
style of great antiquity." The conclusion of the 
Paradise Lost is not unlike : — r 

Some natural tears tbey dropp'd, but wiped them soon : 
The world was nil ttcfore them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, «nd Providence Iheir guide : 
They hand in hmd, with wand'ring sttps and slow 
Tliruugii Eden look ihcir solitary way. 

And yet Cowper's supposition, that the manner 
of the termination of the Iliad was designed, seems 
8 mere fancy ; for many a learned critic refuses the 
merit of the entire twenty-fourth book to the Homer 
of the rest of the poem, so that upon the allowance 
of such an amputation, the Iliad will end thus : — 

iuc tpar*' oil' a-jriQiiuf ava^ avZpStv 'Ayefii/iywy. 
liuKi fi Mijpiovp I6pv ^oAntDV' alirap Sy' ifpuif 

Whether Cowper's commentary will apply to this 
.mode of going oW the stage as well as to the former, 
I cannot say ; jierhaps, by the help of a little ima- 
gination and a strong wilfulness, it might be made to 
do so. 1 cannot bring myself to believe, tliat there 
was any intention in the matter one way or other. 
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Muincni. '' '^ *''"^' '"'**^''> "'"*■ ^'le Manners of ill 
Octyssey rest upon the same heroic tM 
as those of the IliaJ ; whatever variation in degiM 
may be observed between them, there is ! 
ference in kind ; and these two wonderful poai 
present to us, respectiveiy, pictures of the maturi^ 
and decline of that primitive sygtem, which holt 
eomctliing lilfe the same relation to the r 
civilization of ancient times, that Chivalry doett 
the manners of modern Christendom. "liieaiita 
and, what may be called, exclusive, extEteocell 
either of those two systems was not very Iongli»rf 
but the impression made by each on the world •• 
pre-eminently enduring : and all the serious poeti) 
of tile ancients in after-times continued t 
grounded on the fables, and to imitate the spirit,^ 
their heroic age, not less than the most noble, ■ 
well as the most sprightly poetry of Europe, BUt 
the revival of letters, has been constructed onll 
tales, inspired with the sentiments, or adorned *ii 
the fictions, of Chivalrous Romance, Tlie manna! 
and occupation of Nausicaa ", the comparison i 
Minervaf with a youthful shepherd of royal blwi 
and many other instances, sufficiently demonsttM 
the continued existence, in striking particulals,J 
that Oriental simplicity which is so characlerisii 
of the Iliad; and the whole tenour of the poemi 
such as to demand a patient and single-lieafK' 
perusal, and a total rejection of all associations in* 

• Od. z'. VI. 72. 

t Od. N'. Xlli, 291. Il is observable that brottxnu' 

■nBrrjingin thd HatloT^Uflua. Od. K'. X. 7. 
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modem fashions and artificial modes of feeling. 
Yet it cannot be denied, that the Odyssey does also 
betray the fact of an advance in the refinement, or 
at least in the complication, of society ; and there 
is a sort of conflict observable in many parts of the 
poem between the genuine heroic manners and the 
apparently encroaching habits of a more modem 
system. Telemachus, Pisistratus, the Court of Al- 
cinous, and the suitors of Penelope, seem removed 
to the third or fourth generation from the godlike 
warriors who fought on the plain of Troy; they 
appear as mucli astonished at the strength and 
courage of those heroes as we are ourselves ; and 
there is a confession of inferiority and degeneracy 
in the Odyssey, which forms a striking contrast 
with the haughty and successful pretensions so 
often asserted in the Uiad. 

ovSk TiQ Tjfiiiiov dvvaro Kparepoiio /3(o7o 

v£vpr/v Ivravvaai, woXKbv B* tTridevUg rifiiv* 



No suitor there had power 



To OTercome the stubborn bow, that xnock*d 

All our attempts, -— — Cowfxr. 

is the acknowledgment of Amphimedon; whilst 
Sthenelus, speaking with direct reference to the 
most celebrated warriors before the Trojan era, 
sigrs — 

17/icTc rot varkpiav fiky* Afitivoveg tvxo/ifO* tlvai, f 

We, with our sires compared, superior praise 

Claim justly," Cowfkr. 

• Od. a'. XXIV. 169. t II. A'. IV. 405. 
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'I'lieir glory, then, roaleh neve 
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So in the general demeanour of Telemachua towards 
his mother (though he is certainly intended to ' 
set forward as an example of filial dutifuli 
there is a peremptoriness, if not harshnei 
manner, which seems to savour of that spirit of 
parative neglect and postponement with which Uie 
maternal relationship was generally treated amongst 
the Greeks of the subsequent ages. The tragedians. 
especially Euripides, carried the superior claims of 
the father to filial allegiance, on the score of owner- 
ikip, to a most extraordinary height. We may be 
sure that Euripides did not indulge hig supposed 
Biisogjnism beyond the taste of his audience. See 
in particular the speech of Orestes in his play of 
that name, v. 537. ; in which, however, a similar 
passage in the Eumen ides of ^schylus, v. 654. ii 
probably imitated. The respectful tone of Hector, 
especially when his age and eminence are coo- 
sidered, is in remarkable opposition to this. Again, 
with the single exception of Helen, whose character 
is touched with tlie same pre-eminent delicacy that 
is so conspicuous in tlie Iliad, tlie women of the 
Odyssey discover occasionally a modernism and a 
want of heroic simplicity, which is more easily fell 
during an attentive perusal than instanced by ibe 
citation of particular passages. The women of the 
Odyssey are indeed very different persons froni 
• U. A'. IV. 410. 
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those of the Greek Drama ; neverthelcES the first 
symptoms of a change ui the tone of national 
society towards them are mixed up in the Odyssey 
witli the still more prevailing habits and sentiments 
of an elder age. It may be worth while also to 
observe the different economy of the households of 
Penelope" and of Liieitesf , and to consider them 
as representing in some degree the later and the 
elder system; to observe the separation and subor- 
dination of the slaves, and the organized service of 
the one, and the fiuiiJliarity and almost equal mi- 
nistry of master and servant in the other. 

But to whatever extent, i" 
may be inclined to admit that the n 
of the Odyssey are of a more modem cast than 
tliose oF the Iliad, it is impossible not to perceive 
the striking chunge in the action and character of 

I the mythological machinery of the former poem. 

I In the Iliad, not only is the final fall of Troy itself 
the understood consequence of the determined will 
of Jupiter, but every battle is lost or won, every 
warrior kills or is killed, wounds or is wounded, 
stands still or advances, in obedience to the same 
overruling power : the gods themselves fight or 
ete them loose ^ ; they tremble at his 
menaces and dare not reply to his tremendous 
challenge j : he plays the game of the war alone, 
and it is only whilst passion and sleep hold him for 
B season entranced in the recesses of Mount Idaj], 
that even Neptune breaks through his awful com- 
• Od. pasiim. t OJ. Q'. XXIV. 360—397. 

i II. Tf. XX. 94. } II. b: viii, is-as. 

f ff. XIV. 352. 
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mancL But in the OdyEsey the action of Jopiter' 
taint and partial ; he says but tittle and direcU «9 
less ; once or twice he appears indistinctiy audio 
a brief space, and at a remote distance fram 
Earth and its aSairs; and throughout these 
sages, and indeed throughout the poem, the ^ 
verning supremacy of Jupiter is less atrikbg.i 
the individual personality of the gods less sensih 
whilst something of the blissful iaactivity of 
Epicurean heaven seems to have become theporlia 
of all the fierce and ever-restless divinities of tbt 
Iliad. Minerva alone interferes with anyeffecli 
the conduct of the poem ; but how different a ben( 
is she here from the strong and dreadful Faliu^ 
the Iliad I Slie is ever at the ear or in the loaii 
Ulysses, more like his familiar spirit than adiredo? 
goddess ; her bodily lioeaments are so indistinct^ 
drawn, and her personal presence so little felt, iM 
it is often difficult to consider her in any other lijin 
than as the allegorized understanding or reasonii? 
faculty ; and though Eustathius and the SchtJiaS! 
do certainly not allow for some jieceHsary aiJ 
evident exceptions to this line of interprelflbm 
the student will, probably, in most instances h 
content to acquiesce in it, and will at least perceii! 
with how much more probability it may be applied 
in general to the superhuman machinery oftlif 
Odyssey than to that of the Iliad. 

Another very remarkable feature of dif 
"" ™"'* tinction in the Odyssey Is the appearao* 
for the first time, of the system of apotheosis «f 
acknowledged mortals ; a doctrine which beiao* 
strictly orthodox in later ages, and remained so^ 
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the establishment of Christianity, but of which no 
traces whatever are perceptible in the Iliad. This 
is so singular an innovation that it deserves very 
particular attention, and may seem almost to de- 
monstrate the fact of a considerable lapse of time 
from the composition of the elder poem. In the 
Uiady Castor and Pollux are mentioned in the 
ordinary language denoting common death and burial 
and no more ; — 

Tovg d* ijSrj Karsx^ ^vffi'Coog ala 
EV AcueEdaifiovi avQi, ^i\y kvi iraTpiSi yaiy* 

But they long since under life-breeding earth 
In Lacedsemon lay, their place of birth. 

In the Odyssey we have the account of their al- 
ternate resuscitation, which finally became the po- 
pular fable : •— 

rovg aiif^xa Z,(aovQ KarkxBi ^voil^ooQ ala* 
o1 Kai vspBsv yijg TifJijjv irpbg Zrjvbg ixovreg, 
&\\oT£ fikv Zwova' treprjuspoiy dXKoTS 6' a{}T6 
TiOvaaiv* TifJLTfv dk XeXoyx^^ ^^^ SnoXmv,']' 

They prisoners in the fertile womb of earth, 
Though living, dwell, and ever there from Jove 
High privilege gain ; — alternate they revive 
And die, and dignity partake divine. 

COWPER. 

So in that uncommonly splendid passage in the 
Necyomanteia which has been called spurious, 
where Ulysses sees Hercules, the apotheosis of the 
hero is expressly mentioned, and the inconceivable 

• H. r'. III. 243. t Od. A'. XI. 300. 

T 3 



distinction between the Idolon and the Self (fit 
translated mortal is laid down : — 

ilitKov. — n i r d C ^ I'"' deavdroiai ^mXai 

ditfi ii fuv i[Xityy4 yiieuiiiv yv, aiuvnii Siet 
irnvroct' drufo^tvuiv* d J*, if»fiv^ viwri inixiif, 
fvurbv roZov Ix"'"' '"' '^'"^ vivpy^iv SlBTin>, 
iiiviv irawrait»av, atii ^nXioiTi ioncuis-'^ 

The might of Hercules I, next, survey 'd — 

HIb semblance ; — for liimEelf Ihcir banquet abiM 

With the inttUDttsl gods, and in his anus 

Knfoids neat>-li>otpd Hebe, daughter fmr 

or Jove and of liis golden-sandal'il spouse. 

Around him, clamorous as birds, the dead 

Smmn'd turbulent : — he, gloomy.brow'd as nigh^ 

With uDcaaed botr and acrov on the string 

Peer'd terrible from side to side, a.-^ one 

Ever in acl to shoot. CowW 

But in the Iliad, although Hercules and his e%^\i^ 
arc repeatedly mentioned, and sometimes 
circumstance a which would seem almost necesss^'! 
to call for an allusion to his apotheosis, a( 
dialogue between Sarpedon and Tlepolemus j-, tlw 
is no expression to denote a, belief in any such el 
traordinary event ; whilst on the contrary he is o* 
stantly mentioned as a man, and classed with >ii 
other heroes of the preceding age. The deinip^ 
ii evidently a subsequent creation, and tn ihi!' 
well as in every other instance of diacrepipcj* 

• Od. a'. XI. 600, t II. E'. V, 633. 
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change in the two poems, we find that the Iliad is 
the most distant from, and the Odyssey the nearest 
to, the known opinions and habits of the post-Ho- 
meric age. 

In Mr. Knight's opinion * the Oracle of or»cie at 
Apollo at Delphi was not in existence ^®^p***- 
when the Iliad was composed. Herodotus says it 
was the only Oracle in action at that time.f It 
seems a doubtful point The Oracle of Jupiter at 
Dodona appears to be expressly mentioned j:, and 
the splendour and riches of the Temple of Apollo 
at Delphi are certainly described § as proverbial ; 
but in the Odyssey, at least, we have an une- 
quivocal proof of the notoriety of the Pythian Oracle, 
and the appropriate terms of vaticination used with 
the distinction well known in after-times : — 

^Qq yapol xpiliav ftvBrioaro ^oTSoc 'AttoXXcuv 
Ilvdoi Iv i^yadcy, h0* vTrkptri \aivov oifdbv 
Xp»?<T<5/i 6voc.il 

« For so Apollo, answering oracularly^ declared to him when 
he crossed the marble threshold, for the purpose of c&ntultmg 
the oracle.** 

♦ Prolegomena in Horn. f Euterp. 52. 

t II. n'. XVI. 235. § 11. I'. IX. 404. 

I) Od. e\ VIII. 79. It may be worth observing, that 
throt^^out the Iliad and Odyssey Phoebus is never mentioned 
as identical with the sun, or as having any thing to do with it ; 
as in the more modem mythology. The sun CHXios) is 
always introduced distinctly, and almost always as the natural 
body only. II. P'. XVII. 649. Od. 0'. VIII. 302., and see 
verse 323. where Apollo is evidently in another interest. In 
the Odyssey, the sun is twice mentioned as a mythological 
personage. M'. XII. 133 — 376. The later Greeks seem to 

T 4 
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Nnromio. ^"'' ^^^ '"°*'' re'''a''kablc passage in m 
"'•■ whole Odj'Bsey for the aspect whicliili 

sente of its mythology, is that niognigccDt tale ofl 
Necyomimteia, or intercourse of Ulysses wil" 
shades of the dend.» It is very easy to call the 
or any part of this siugular description spurious,: 
certainly the passage as a whole is so conceivrdf 
to admit of parts being inserted or cxpuDged 
out injury to its general consistency or entirei 
but those who remember the history of the m 
lection of the Homeric poems, as previously sMOi 
in this work, will probably think it very iille" 
pretend to put out a few lines here and ibaii 
which may seem to bear marks of madem 'me^ 
tion. The Necyomanteia, as a whole, appear) U 
have just as good a right to be called Homericn 
any other part of the Odyssey, anti it is the at- 
ception of it, as a whole, to which I would call ih 
attention of the student. The entire narrations 
wrapped up in such a mist — it is so undefined anJ 
absolutely undefinable in place, time, and manna 
— that it should almost seem as if the uncertaioh 
of the poet's own knowledge of the state and I* 
eallty of the dead were meant to be indicated l^f 
the indistinctness of his description. Ulysses a^ 
all day from the dwelling of Circe with a D«i 
wind ; at sunset he comes to the boundary of lb( 
ocean, where the Cimmerians dwell in cloud jbS 

have consolidated three gods into one; for Tlm-iiay, iht pti- T 

sician of Ihc gods, was originallj as clearly distingui^ I 

from Apollo as "HAioi 

• Od. A'. XI. 
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darknesti and perpetual night ; here lie goes ashore, 
■and proceeds to a spot described by Circe, digs 
a trench, pours certain libations and sacrifices 
sheep in it, calls upon the dead to appear, draws 
-his ssTord and awaits tlie event. Immediately the 
manes or shades assemble around the trench, each 
.thirsting for the sacrificial blood, from which they 
are repelled by the sword's point, till Tiresias has 
appeared and drunk his fill. It is difficult to de- 
termine the real nature of this grand and Eolenrn 
■scene, and to say whether Ulysses is supposed 
phitnself to descend to Hades or only to evoke* the 
spirits, as the woman of Endor is commonly under- 
stood to have evoked Samuel. jEneas, we know, actu- 
ally descends and ascends; and Lucian, in a piecef 
ibunded entirely on this Necyomanteia, evidently 
takes the hero to have visited the infernal regions 
in person. In many passages it seems necessary 
BO to understand it ; Ulysses sees Minos adminis- 
.tering justice amongst the dead; he sets Orion 
tunting, Tityus tormented by vultures, Tantalus 
standing in the lake, and Sisyphus up-heaving his 
Btone ; he sees the asphodel meadow, and Achilles 
[asks liow he has dared to descend to Hades where. 
[the shades of men dwell. Yet, upon a careful con- 
tnderation of the beginning and conclusion of the 
I passage, it will, 1 think, appear plain that no actual 
I descent, such as that of ^neas in the j^neid, was 
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in the contemplation of the original poet : but th>t 
the whole ground-plan is that of an act of Asiatic 
evocation only; and Lucian, who in his piece, com- 
bines the Homeric rites of evocation with an actual 
descent, makes the evocator a Babylonian and dis- 
ciple of Zoroaster, and lays the scene somewhere 
on the banks of the Euphrates. The whole of this 
Necyomanteia is indeed of a character quite unique 
in Greek poetry ; and is, amongst other things, re- 
markable for the dreary and even terrible reve- 
lation which it makes of the condition of the future 
life. All is cold and dark ; hunger and thirst and 
discontent prevail ; we Iiear nothing of Elyiiati 
fields for piety, or wisdom, or valour ; and there if 
something quite deadening in the answer of the 
shade of Achillea to the consolations of Ulysses; — 
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Talk no! of™ 
Nor thmk vain 
Rather I choo- 
A weight of » 
A slave to .cm 
Thuk reiga (hi 


ing in thia dolorous gloom, 

words (he cried) can ease ray doom 
w hiLoriouslj to bear 
oes, and lircalhe the viwl air, 
e poor hind thaC loiU for bread, 

iCL'ptrcd moDareb of ibe im± 



one of the passages which called down dw 
of Plato f J and indeed, how cheetiagi 
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contrast to this gloomy picture is presented by the 
gentle and pious imagination of Pindar ! * A 

* Vrov dh t^Krecrciv aUlf 
l<ra 8* iv afiepous SAi-\ 

iffBXoi v4nopTai fiio' 

rov, Olymp. II* 109. 

By night, by day. 

The glorious sun 

Shines equal, where the blest, 

Their labours done. 

Repose for ever in unbroken rest. 

In a previous passage, the Elysian plain is described in voy 
different language, and placed in some remote part of the 
earth. Are ^e descriptions inconsistent, or is the Elysium 
of the Odyssey a distinct place from the asphodel meadow of 
Hades? 

hXKd a* is *H\6(rtoy ircilou K<d ireipara ycUris 

itOdjraroi ir4fir^wriv, ZSi ^avBhs *'Pct6dfMafOvs* 

rf TCMp pffiarn fiior^ irA.ci ivBp^ouruf 

ol yc^^erbf , olh' hp x^^f^^ ToXhs, oifrt Vifr* 6fi€poSf 

itW* cdel Z€<plpoio KiyinrveioyTas Afffras 

*{lK€cafhs iivlififfw, avce^x^^'^ iwdp(&irovs» — A'. IV. 563, 568» 

Thus beautifully translated by Abraham Moore : — 

Thee to the Elysian plain, earth's farthest end. 
Where Rhadamanthus dwells, the gods shall send ; 
Where mortals easiest pass the careless hour ; 
No lingering winters there, nor snow, nor shower ; 
But Ocean ever, to refresh mankind. 
Breathes the shrill spirit of the western wind. 

Bochart derives *HXi^iov from the Phoenician Elysoth^ 
Joy. It is clear, upon a long comparison, that almost all the 
Homeric names of places or persons, westward of Greece^ are 
mioenician in their etymology; indeed it was probably from 
the Fhcenicians alone that any Greek of the age of Homer 
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curioui particular in this scene, 
other supcrGtitions, should be observed — ihati 
of the ghoBts, fleshless and boneless thouglitls 
be, cannot recognize or speak to Ulysses imdl ' 
liave drunk of the blood in the trench. E»o 
mother does not know hira before she in i 
her thirst. 

Tlie plan and contexture oftbeOdp 
are maleriallj' difTercnt from those if< 
Iliad, and the ditference seems to import a p 
advance in the art of composition. In this ]« 
the order of narration is no longer confined Wi 
straight-forward hne of a single series of eveoR ii 
the liiad ; but we have two corresponding, tla 
distinct, parts, proceeding at first in paraDel da 
tions, but at length meeting and constituting 
entire body of the story in the house of Emni 
It is possible that many who are inclined to dd 
the individual auLhorship of the Iliad, may 
that of the Odyssey. It does not appear tamct^ 
there would he any open inconsistency in go dci2 
The composition is dissimilar, and there are 3 
ficient reasons of a moral nature in the manneis: 
the poem, for assigning a considerably later aft! 
it. The critics who separate the authorship of* 
Iliad and Odyssey, differ in their estimate 
length of time intervening between the compoaO* 

could learn any tiling about Ihem. Cadii and th* pli«»' 
Andalusia mny perliaps lie thouglit to liave Home ell 
the Phcenielan original of the Hompric Elysiuoi. 1 
dentlf placed far in (Jie west ; nnd even to this dar 
(hat the Mooia at Mrica. V'^-Y eTery Friday to be latent' 
die Paradiie oT Ginnali ™4 "^^Ab-^*. 
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of each. Mr. Knight^ as we have seen, thought 
nothing less than the lapse of a century could ac- 
count for the refinement or alteration of the man* 
ners ; Mr. Milman seems to adopt a smaller period. 
Of the two, I should incline to the longer interval ; 
because, to judge by the history of other countries 
in analogous states of civilization, the progress is 
very slow indeed from the first feudal or clannish 
period up to the establishment of commerce and 
municipal institutions. Afler that point is at- 
tained, the developement goe& on at a greatly ac- 
celerated speed. Now certainly that point had not 
been attained when the principal parts of the 
Odyssey were composed ; nor, as may be believed, 
for a considerable time afterwards. Piracy was still 
strictly honourable. Nestor, after having feasted 
the unknown Telemachus and Pisistratus, proceeds 
at length to ask who and what they are : — 

vw ^i) KoXXtov Ifrri ^craXX^(Tat jcai tpeoOai 
^tivoviif oirivki tl<nvj ifcti rdpTrtjaav kSwdfJQ, 
St ^ilvoif rlvtc i<TTk; ir69iv 7rX«0' vypd. clXevda; 
71 rl KarcL irpri^iv, ^ fiatpiSiiog dXaXijirOe, 
old re Xri'iffTiipiC vireip tiXa, roi y^ dXoittvrai 
^vxdg irapOsiitvoi, KUKbv oKko^airolai. (jtipovreg; * 

We need not be much surprised that so rough a 
host as Polypheme should ask the same question in 
the same words f ; but it is a very remarkable proof 
of the creditable character of this occupation, that 
the disguised Ulysses should acknowledge to An- 
tinous that the cause of his misfortunes was his 
failure in a piratical expedition : — 

♦ r. III. 69. t I'. IX. 252. 




aXXd Xii>c riXda-oEi Kpcviuiv {{^cXt yap Kw) 

Be ji' u/ia XiiirrrnpTL roXvrXifKTotrriv Eti'qcii' 

Indeed, the local position of the Greek setllec 
would naturally keep piracy in honour longer 
might have been the case amongst a peopli 
favourably situated for its exercise. Some a 
bcEt-bred Greeks are pirates at this day, or at 
are concerned in the profits of that species oft 
It is possible, therefore, tliat the Odyasej 
have been the composition of a poet liiing 
time in which the facilities for writing had gti 
multiplied, although laony of the customg ani 
dinanccs of an earlier age were still in partial G 
And one thing docs undoubtedly seem be 
dispute, that, even upon the Wolfian hypolli 
the separate constituent parts of the Odya&ej i 
be admitted to be in themselves larger and i 
continuous than those of the Iliad. But, widi 
admission, I must acknowledge that the pre 
derance of the evidence to ray present judgi 
is, that the Odyssey, as one poem, has ' 
constructed out of poetry not originally conct 
tttto /iatu, although, no doubt, as with that of 
Iliad, it was conceived uno itUuitu, When 
very considerable portions of the poem are 
away as spurious by those who still coateDd 
the individual authorship of what they leav 
what reliance can any longer be put in the 
cient tradition and belief of the total unity? 
portions so rejected are confessedly not of mo 
invention ; they formed part of the Odyssey to 
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to Flato, and Ariatophancg, and Herodotus ; no one 
can show a time in which they did not form a part 
of that poem. If we reject them, therefore, we do 
so against all external evidence, which is as strong 
fer tliem as for any otlier equal number of verses 
-throughout the work. It may be true that certain 
-Terbal or metrical peculiarities indicate a later age 
in the rejected passages ; but hotv much later are 
,*they ? and why are the rare and indistinct modem- 
innB of language so largely credited as evidence, 
•irhilst no attention is paid to those numerous and 
^eminent proofs of variety in the date of the com- 
;j)Osition of other parts of the Odyssey, which may 
ibe drawn from tlie contrasts of luxury and refine- 
■»ent with ignorance and grossness ? That some 
ports of the Odyssey — and, amongst them, the 
.parts rejected by Mr. Knight — are later in date 
tfian other parts of the poem, is very probable ; but 
it is equally true, that the same thing may be said 
of other passages not rejected by the critics ; and 
the propriety of calling such passages spurious, 
depends entirely upon the view taken of the origin 
of the poem as a whole. According to Vico or 
Wolf, you can no more call this or that passage of 
the Iliad or Odyssey spurious, because it was con- 
tributed at a later period than any other part before 
the age of Pisistratus, than you could so brand the 
successive additions or corrections of an individual 
author in bis own work. 

It is indeed maintainable, as has been intimated 
before, tliat the separate constituent parts of the 
Odyssey are longer in themselves than those of 
the Iliad ; and that the whole poem, as referring to 
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die adventures or a single person, is 
and continuous throughout, than can be truly |9 
tlieated of tlie vast chronicle of the heroes bdil 
Troy. The artificial manner in which the nunli 
by Ulysses of his adventures is managed, iuisBl 
duction, its breaks, its references to what huga 
before, and its intimations of what is to follow, mi 
striking instances of a refinement in art in the pttf 
whilst at the same time the incomparably nibri 
air which surrounds the whole scene, the apftti 
veracity and personal feeling of the spealer, a 
the impression made on the audience, staeapii|d 
this episode an originality and real interest "M 
render it by far tlie most delightful, as aal_ 
far the moat ancient, of these subscquenllf I 
vourite complements of the heroic poem. M 
perfect propriety and easy order of the groK 
part of the Odyssey are in most agreeable cootM 
with all the many servile imitations in the H* 
poems of subsequent ages ; narrative and diaiog* 
alternate precisely as the exigencies of a story, co* 
ceived in a true spirit of nature, and told eiM 
as a man of imagination would tell a romW 
matter of fact, seem to require ; and the compuni* 
absence of mere poetic splendour renders inoreT 
parent and more fascinating the great and peCTJ» 
charm of this delightful poem — its uncomiDOii'' 
of truth and reality. Indeed it is as & book of ^ 
ventures that the Odyssey is presented to us in* 
proper and most pleasing light ; it is, in feet, of ^ 
same nature, and possesses the same interat* 
Robinson Crusoe, or Sinbail the Sailor, but beigtt 
ened by a pav^poae, «cvi i\'£«&i!4&. '^'^ a. moralilji 
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' intmitely transcendiDg the reach nf thoEe two fa- 
vourite compositions. Hence it^may be observed 
that, whilst in the Iliad we are for the most part 
sensible of a prominence of the poetry as such, to 
that degree that almost any single book or rhap- 
sody may be read with perfect delight, without re- 
ference to any thing that has gone before or is to 
follow, the very passage we are repeating com- 
pletely satisfying the mind by its nobleness of een- 
timent, its picturesqueness of imagery, or even its 
melody of words ; — in the Odyssey, on the contrary, 
though it contains many instances of extraordinary 
vigour of conception and splendour of verse, we are 
more constantly attracted, and our attention more 
completely kept alive, by the linked sweetness and 
long drawn-out interest of the story itself; our 
curiosity or our affections being in turn or together 
80 delightfully stimulated and gratified, that, even 
, where the higher powers of the imagination are not 
I put forth, we lose all unpleasant sense of their abey- 
jonce in the perception of a gentler, a more con- 
itinuous and a more varied pleasure. 

Never was there a tale in verse or prose 
[told with such consummate art; yet the SSc^' 
jiand of the artist is invisible. The con- f™"^- 
[doct of the story seems, and is, simple and single ; 
[but it is the simplicity and singleness of Nature, 
hrbich co-exists with, indeed is the wondrous effect 
[of, an endless complexity of parts ; — 

J 

B Aiuut idem." ^1 

■ • ~^ 
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Nowhere is this charm so strongly felt, as in that 
delightful part of the poem in which Ulysaes ie 
lodged in the house of the faithful EumKUs; there 
is that singular grace in the description of the 
rustic occupations and the rustic mansion, thai 
dignity in the swineherd, that native tone of com- 
mand in Teleiaachus, and that sportive humility 
varying with a mysterious majesty in Ulysses, wltidi 
seem quite beyond the reach of the most poetic 
invention or the most ingenious imitation. The air 
of reality around the whole scene is such, that it if 
scarcely possible to doubt that tiic poet wrote under 
the control of actual life, and that the picture itwif 
is in this respect a mere stamp or reflection of 
contemporary society. In the j'Eneid and in even 
other heroic poem, composed in an age long sub- 
sequent to that in which the action uf the etoty a 
supposed to have taken place, the greatest clifGculty 
in the poet's way may be said to lie in a consistent 
adaptation and a natural propriety of manners; not 
the moral qualities — the passions and the senti- 
menlB, for t/iet/ are in substance the same in evaj 
age and place, and differ only occasionally in th^ 
stimulants and objects ; but the habits, the ccur- 
tesies, the domestic relations, the tone between 
husband and wife, master and servant, stranger ud 
friend — these are the peculiarities of particuhr 
times and countries; and when a system of raamien 
in this sense is to be adapted to a story of a Eanaa 
age and perhaps foreign nation, the utmost that en 
be done seems to be to avoid any glaring «iia- 
chroniKms or absurd improbabilities, whilst the eatt, 
the life the force, which can alone be given whM^ 
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the poet paints his own manners and the habits of 
his own contemporaries, may be pronounced to be 
absolutely beyond the power of the liveliest in- 
genuity. I know no heroic poems except the Uiad, 
the Odyssey, and the Poem of the Cid, in which the 
manners are the genuine manners of the poet's own 
years of the world; in all others they are mere 
conventional fictions, fitting all stories equally, like 
state robes, because exactly fitting none, and under 
the cumbrous folds of which all grace and nature, 
and spirit of human action, are stifled altogether or 
allowed to breathe out but at intervals. This faci- 
lity and freedom from constraint, the effect of actual 
contemporary existence, is more singularly conspi- 
cuous to us in the Odyssey than in the Iliad; be- 
cause in the former poem we are presented with 
.a complete picture of rural and domestic life in 
connection with the heroic events of the story, and 
this picture for various reasons has not been copied 
with that remorseless iteration, with which the 
battles and speeches and warlike habits of the Iliad 
have, with more or less success, been redrawn and 
recoloured in almost every epic composition for the 
last two thousand years. The adventure with Nau- 
sicaa, the various scenes in the house of Eumaeus, 
the walk to the town, the banqueting, the watching 
by night, and many other passages of what may be 
called the private life of the Homeric age, have 
scarcely in any instance suited the plans of more 
recent poets, and consequently remain in all their 
original freshness to us even at this day. Indeed 
the Odyssey, as a poem, is absolutely unique ; for, 
although Virgil certainly, and perhaps even Tasso, 

u 2 
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have borrowed particular passages irom it 
largely than from the Iliad (a fad not 
observed), the character and scope of their gr« 
poems are utterly dissimilar to those of the Odysrt 
which consist in raising an interest about, and k 
detailing the changing fortunes of, a single oio^if 
as a general warring with armies against a cilj,bi 
as an exile compassing by his own courage, ni 
sldtl, and patience, the return to, and repossetsn 
of, his own home. It is in the rare combinal' 
intermingling of all 
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with the high moral purpose of Ulysses 
contrast of the one determined and still trimnpto 
will of the man with the transient and vaio baffitf 

of winds or waves, of gods or monsters dieiriisl! 

action lightened by the gladsome face of naltm 
and yet rendered awful by the known approarfiiii 
execution of a heavenly decree, and by the ffl» 
terious tokens and the dangerous odds, and i* 
terrible vengeance attending on the last and cm"> 
ing achievement of the hero, that the secret of ll* 
character of the Odyssey, and the spring 
universal charm, lie concealed — a secret ^ 

deserves the study of the philosopher a dw> 

which the hearts of all men feel, and overwiii 
time and place have no dominion, 
cbuocten. "^^ prominent characters of the Odjssa 
"" ^ are less numerous than those of the llui 
With the exception of the exquisite sketdws * 
Helen and Nausicaa — Ulysses, Penelope, 
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achus, and Eiimsus are the only figures that 
in relief during the greater part of the poem. 
f these Ulysses is, beyond all comparison, 
Q most important and the most intcrest- 
T, He is rather equal to, than like, the Ulysses 
the Iliad, and seems in all respects to be more in 
i own genuine element in the midst of adventures 
id tempests, and in disguise, than when openly 
lunselling and fighting on the plain of Troy, Not 
lat he fijr a moment becomes the mean, cunning, 

illanimous creature which Sophocles ■ represents 
— very far from it ; but still he is a hero 

tending with want, and weakness, and the em- 
irrassments of ordinary life ; and the circiunstaoces 
J which he is successively placed call forth a live- 
nesE, a variety, and a versatility of genius ia him, 
'hich are strongjycontrastedwith the more miiform 
■pect of his character in the Iliad. In his speeches, 
lis conduct, and tlie sway he acquires and main- 
uns over all around him, we perceive the man of 
lenius as weU as the hero; he surpasses all the 
'hsacians in his eloquence more than he beats 
hem at quoits, and it is easy to conceive the feel- 
igs of pride and delight with which Arete bursts 
arth at the conclusion of the first part of the nar- 
Btive of his adventures: — 

4eiqiHCi """C fi^/iiw ivi'ip Bye ^ivirai J»iii, 
itSii rf , iiiyiOAf "> '^^ ppivat Irlov iiaac ', 

Phseaci«ns \ how appears he in your eya, 
7'bis sU-onger, gntccful u be i> in pan. 
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In siaiurc noble, iind in mind discreet? 
My guttt he is I Co 

It is particularlj worthy of notice, that in 
stance have the authors of the Iliad and Ody»J 
shown any disjiosition to draw ivhat is called i 
perfect character; we meet with no paragons eidia 
of virtue or vice — those fictions of" a doislOTi 
imagination ; but man is represented as man al*^ 
and indeed is, full of inequalities and apparent si- 
consistencies, the effects of the flooding and ebbil^ 
the winds and the currents, of the passions; ixh 
made to act on the most popular motives ; he 
Iiimself of the most obvious means ; he eorrowii 
rejoices as the most natural emotions prompt lA 
" Tile natural Greek in Homer's daj-s," says ~ 
well in the l>esl passage in hia book •, " cot«<» 
none of his sentiments. He frankly owned ttl 
pleasures of love and wine; he told hovv voraciois|r 
he ate when he was hungry, and how horribljls 
was frighted when lie saw an approaching dangB' 
he looked upon no means as base to escape it,iii' 
was not at all ashamed to relate the trick or (^ 
that had brought him off; while the haughty RofnB 
who scorned to owe his life to any thing but * 
virtue and fortitude, despised accidental esca^ 
and fortuitous relief in perils, and snuffed at * 
suppleness and levity of mind necessary to p* 
them in practice." Horace justly remarks f l^ 
Homer 

" Dilifc proptmuit nobia eiemplar tJlyBsem " 

• Inquiry into Uie Life and Writings of Homer, p. 3*1 
t Ep, I. S. 



in imitable example of what courage, talent, and 
lerseveranceare capable ofefFecting; and in thought, 
nannerj word, and deed the exact opposite of the 
tnight-errant. He courts danger, Indeed, once or 
Twice rather more than prudence would allow ; but 
,t must be acknowledged that the provocation* was 
rery tempting to a man of fighting habits ; in ge- 
leral, however, Ulysses acts like an old soldier, 
iware of his own value, and never disregarding the 
>dds of number or place. Yet he never seems, 
jnder any circumstances, however unfavourable, to 
le less than a hero of the right Homeric stamp ; 
ind I doubt if we are ever more sensible of a certain 
najesty inherent in him, than when we see him in 
■agSj a beggar and a laughing-stock in his own 
louse. We fancy we see the keen eye of tho 
\Tenger gleaming forth irom amidst the gray hairs 
ind the worn features under which the genuine 
nunteDance lay shrouded, whilst he counts the 
leads of his destined victims, and waits in patience 
ill his hour arrives. When Antinous strikes him 
in the back, he stands unahakeu, like a rock, iitrc 
fTftij-, and speaks with such gravity and reason, 
hat he evidently draws the majority of the Suitors 
his side ; but the repeated insolence of the con- 
emptible Meianthiua falls like a leaf on tbe deep 
tream of his thought, and siidcs not : — 

Tov 0* oin irpoiTijli; TriiXii/iijric 'O^uowrfci 

• M'. XIL 338. t f'- "-VIL 462-465. 

( f. XX. 193, 184. 
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In ^Uturc noble, und in mind discreel? 

My goenl he b ! Cownt- 

It is particularly worlli)' of notice, that I'niwii' 
stance Itavc the authors of the Iliad and OdfM^ 
shown any dbposition to draw whst is called i 
perfect character ; we meet with no paragons eiflw 
of virtue or vice — those fictions of a cloiBkri 
imagination; but man is represented as man al*^ 
and indeed is, full of inequalities and apparent* 
consistencies, the eftectH of the flooding and ebtuS 
the winds and tlic currents, of the passions; hti 
made to act on the most popular motives ; he i 
himself of the most obvious means ; he sorrow* 
rejoices as tiie most natural emotions prompt Bi 
'■ The natural Greek in Homer's days," says BW 
well in the best passage in his book", "coW 
none of his sentiments. He frankly owned A 
pleasures of love and wine; he told how voraciorf^ 
he nte when he was hungry, and how horriblji* 
was friglitcd when he saw an approaching dango 
he looked upon no means as base to escape it, i^ 
was not at all ashamed to relate the trick or fetd 
that had brought him off; while the haughty Ron* 
who scorned to owe his life to any thing but » 
virtue and fortitude, despised accidental esc^ 
and fortuitous relief in perils, and snuffed at ll< 
suppleness and levity of mind necessary to f^ 
them in practice." Horace justly remaikaf i* 
Homer 

" OiJe propMuit nobis eiemplar Ulyasem"— ^ 

■ Inquiry into tlie Life and Writings of Homer, p- 9* 
t Ep, I. 9. 



an imilable example of what courage, taleot, and 
perseverance are capable ofefiecting; and in thought, 
manner, word, and deed the exact opposite of the 
knight- errant. He courts danger, indeed, once or 
twice rather more than prudence would allow ; but 
it must be acknowledged that the provocation * was 
very tempting to a man of fighting habits ; in ge- 
neral, however, Ulysses acts like an old soldier, 
aware of his own value, and never disregarding the 
oddg of number or place. Yet he never seems, 
under any circumstances, however unfavourable, to 
be less than a hero of the right Homeric stamp ; 
and I doubt if we are ever more sensible of a certain 
majesty inherent in him, than when we see him in 
rags, a be^ar and a laughing-stock in his own 
house. We fancy we see the keen eye of the 
Avenger gleaming forth irom amidst the gray hairg 
and the worn features under which the genuine 
countenance lay shrouded, whilst he counts the 
heads of his destined victims, and waits in patience 
till his hour arrives. When Antinous strikes him 
on the back, he stands unshaken, like a rock, ijSri 
''^fnft and speaks with such gravity and reason, 
that he evidently draws the majority of the Suitors 
to his side ; but the repeated insolence of the con- 
temptible Melantliius falls like a leaf on the deep 
Stream of hig thought, and sinks not: — 

rbv £' ovn irpofripjj ToXu/iijri^ 'Ofuffffr^f, 

ilXX' itluv rivijot nafiii, Katd (itmaolofuiiurr. ( 

• M'. XIL 3Se. t ^- XVII. 463-565. 

t r. XX, 183, 184. 
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Ilim the hero ansHer'd n 

But silenl shook hi& brows, sod dreadful deeds 

Of reBgeance luminBWd. Co-rrttl 

And when the no less contemptible Ctesippus 

joint at Ilim, he just sufficiently declines his 
head, and grimly smiles in hU heart at the tlioughl 
of the coming revenge : — 

Yaplamov paXa roiov. * ^| 

Wilh a broitd urdonic Bmile, j^^ 

Of dread aignificauce. Cowm* 

With all tliis, there is a prevailing cheerfiilnew of 
manner, and ever and anon an expression of earneil 
remonstrance and moral Epeculation, which in s 
moment reveals the philoEophical obtierver of tbe 
course of human life. His warning speech to Am- 
phinoinus, whom he wishes to exempt from his me- 
ditated destruction of the other Suitors, is admirablj 
conceived in a strain of mysterious intimation of 
the future event, and draws up still farther tlie 
which concealed the returned Ulysses from the 
of the infatuated intruders on his home : — 

01* oft6'i, ft)ii]Trr)pas draodaXu fiti')iav6anrrtl{, 
KriifiBTa riipavraf:, loi drijiajuirae Smrrly 
AvSfij;, Dv our In f ijfif f iXuv tal warpiloi atqc 
l^pBV airta(no9ae fidXa ii axtl^y' aUa <ri 
uiiail' uiriEayayo'i fiiii' ivTianiac Im'vy, 
Awir&Tt vaarifaiii fik^v l^ warpiSa yaiaV 
oil yap AvmiivTti yi lua^viiaBtii iU» 
Itvqgr^pas, •tfalvov, Ini m /itXnSpov uiriXOoi,-)- 
So da not tfaete. These ever bEiit I see 
On decdg iiijuriaui — the possesHons Ur 

• V. XX. 99e-aoa. f z', xviii. la-m 
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Consuming, and dishonouring the wife 

Of one, who will not, as I judge, remain 

Long absent from his home, but is, perchance, 

£yen at the door. Thee, therefore, may the gods 

Steal hence in time ! — ah ! meet not his return 

To his own country ! — they will not part 

(He and the suitors) without blood, I think, 

If once he enters at these gates again. Cowper. 

One marked difference between the Iliad and the 
Odyssey consists in this, that in the former poem 
there is no hero in the modem sense of the term ; 
no one person to whom every thing is referred, and 
whose actions and words, whose dangers and success, 
constitute the substance and the object of the poem. 
I am well aware that this will be — has been — de- 
nied. Such references as /xet* ajui^/xoyc6 IlijXe/iuya — and 
the like, will hardly be sufficient to establish the 
contrary ; and it must, at least, be allowed that the 
impression of Achilles is very faint upon nearly one 
half of thelliad, — Diomed,Ajax, and Hector distract- 
ing, at all events, if not entirely usurping, the real 
interest felt by the reader. The poem is not an 
Achilleid, but an Iliad, as it was very rightly named 
by early antiquity. But the Odyssey or Ulysseid is 
a story exclusively concerning, and devoted to the 
honour of, the one man Ulysses; every event is 
connected, all men are compared, with him ; weep- 
ing or stern, patient or furious, silent or speaking, 
swimming or fighting, naked or in rags, in robes or 
in armour — he is ever before our eyes in some 
shape or other — the central heart, from which life- 
blood flows into every the minutest vein and vesicle 
of the entire poem. We read the Diad in much the 
same spirit and manner in which we read one of 



the brilliant. UfcBome, historical plays ofSbabiKtlK] 
which may be lakcn up and laid down iu anyfK 
without injury to our pleasure, and where a Hem 
a Harry, a Hotspur, a Glendon-er, or a Doufte 
are so many centres, to each of which ouraffeiSK 
are attracted in turn. But the reader of tbt!Ok> 
sey is irresistibly drawo on by the never- in tennitai 
magic of UlyBses' name ; he craves for the comW 
presence of the wise and adventurous Greek, li^ 
is accustomed to do for the appearance of Madni 
Hamlet, Othello, and Lear; one great andeupw 
nature absorbs the attention, concfiiitres and }>(■> 
the imagination, and gives an intellectual ite** 
which a perpetual beholding of its own gi 
can alone gratify. The character of Ulyss 
itself the perfect idea of an accomplished 
the world after the manner of the ancient 
and, like all ideas, in the original and true 
the word, it not only fills and satisfies, but 
a vital, energetic, realizing power to the tnic 
completely apprehends it. Let a person, after! 
read the Iliad and the Odyssey, reHect for 
on the totally different impressions made 
imagination by the two names of Achilles 
BBS, and I believe he will fully conceive the 
and the verity of the distinction which 1 hsi 
ventured to introduce. Not one of the 
in the Hiad, with, perhaps, the exception of 
satisfies the mind in and by itself; erery no*'' 
them is regarded collaterally with, or in contnitk 
another of them, and the pleasure we receive b^ 
mixed result of the action of all ; but UlyBtesiiil''' 
Odyssey shines by his own light, moves by hbn" 



i 



^trength, and ilemolUhes all obstacles by his own 
^urm and his own wit ; he receives no lustre fiom 
bnere contrast; we admire his force, not his auc- 

Pss; his battle, not his victory; his heroism, and 
<t his triumph alone ; we refer others to him, but 
me refer Ulysses to himself. He is his own parallel. 
[Ever excepting the great intellectual creations of 
iShakspeare, I think the Ulysses of the Odyssey 
the most perfect, the most entire, conception of 
character to be found any where in mere human 
literature. 

A thoroughly great man of the world is an object 
to dazzle the imagination rather than to touch the 
heart; some passion is requisite for the purpose of 
engaging our affections as well us our intellect. 
Accordingly Ulysses has a passion, a vehement 
desire; he is very tender upon one point, and that 
■one precisely upon which it is a virtue and a glory 
for a great man to be susceptible even to hia own 
lunderance. Ulysses is homesick ; he tongs for Ithaca 
and his own fireside. Tliis bring him at once ia 
contact with the common feelings of every man In 
Ae world. For this he willingly encounters hun- 
ger, and thirst, and toil, and the hazard of death ; 
and for this he foregoes animated youth and the 
^ve of a goddess, and foregoes them with joy. 
How beautifully is all this expressed in the foUow- 



ianpttd^v ripaaVTo' naTiXiTO li -ji-Btis aUiv 
vittrav iittponitnf, Iwi'i obtin ^iyiavt vOjl^i), 
nXX' Jtdi i^icrac fiv laiiativ nal ivdytj/ 
^^^^jchni yXof i^In trap' om iSiXuw jtitW^' 



THE ODYSSEY. 

^Ifurm X Iv it'tTpyBt ncii t'fiSvunH BaOiiiar, 
liirptt«i tal novaxyTi tai dXyim Air/iiv Ipiytur, 
rJiTOf in' drpAyiraf liprtaKiro, IJtKpvn XliEaK 

Ko^fiopt, f^ (ill It' ivOiii' ot(rpte, ftili n*^ 
^Sif iru' ffin yip ff ^liXs wpifpaira' A irerif^' 



otrrui i^ olt&vit ftXigr 1( trarplia yaXiof 
aiirlta vvr I^Xuq (ivoii aii fi x't'P' "'^ ^fff 

E^i' ivawXii'rai, irpiv imrpi^a yntav IcIirOu, 
ivSift ai9i nivaiy aiv ifioi t6Bi Saifia ^vXimat 
iVdvaris r' (Jije" l/ilipi/itt^c T'P tSia9ai 
f^v dXaxoV) r^C 'u'r tiXfcai i};iara irdyra. 
oil fiiv Sqv nJcqc yl ^ptiuiv tSx<V"u (Ivm, 

ivtiris aBaviryai lifias tal itBog IplZiai, 

nirvut Sid, pJi ftoi ro^E ;c(iiio' olSa iciii o^ir^ 
iriira piSX'i oB*nrn tnio jripifpuii' rTi^VE^on-EUi 

(i) fifv yap PpOTB^ ioTi, oi S' aOavaros cai dy^pBf) 
ilXXii Boi ut ieiXai Kai hX.So/ioi fiftara n&vra 
o'teaS't t' iM'tfuvai, sa\ vorrtifiov vfap iSiaSai. 
tt B' ai nc paiptri SiHv Ivi oivojri irdiry, 
rXi/iTOjini, (w orJjOfOffHi tuiuK roXan-fvSea &ii(int' 
fl^?/ ydp pa\a jroXX' rirnPov ta/ ^oXX* ^fioyjfffa 

On the shore 

She founiJ hira eeaud ; tears succeeding lean 
Deluged his eyes, while, hopeless of return. 
Life's precLous hour? to gnawing cares he gave 
Continual, wilh the nymph now chHrm'd no mora. 
Yet, cold as she was ain'rous, still he pass'd 

• E'. V. 151-15S. t E'. V. 804-W4. 



PENELOPB. 

His DigbLa beade ber in the bollovr grot, 
CoDBtniiti'd, and daj bf dtty Uie rocbs among, 
Wliich linvd the bhore, bcBrt-broben sat, and of>, 
Wbilc wistfully be eyed the barren deep, 
^Vepl, groaa^d) despanrled, sigh'd and wept again. 
Then, drawing near, thus ipskc the nytnph divine 

" Unhuppy! weep not here, nor life conaume 
In anffuishi go, Uiou liast my glad consent." 



" Oh, CBnbt thou thus resotve 
To seek, incontinent, tby native sliores ? 
I pardan thee. Farewell ! but could'st thou gue°s 
The *oes which Fate ordains thee to endure 
Ete yet Ihuu reach tby country, well-content 
Here to Inhabit, thou would'sl keep my grot 
And be immortal, howsoe'et thy wife 
Engage thy every wl^b day aAer day. 
Tet can I not in stature or in form 

Mpelfsugpect inferior aught to ber, 
Since competition cannot be between 
Merc mortal beaulics, and a form divine." 

To wliom Ulysses, ever wise, replied : — 
" Awful divinity ! be not incensed '. — 
I know that my Penelope in form 
And stature altogether yields to thee, 
For she is mortal, and immortal thau. 
From age exempt ; yot not the leas I wish 
My borne, and languish daily to return. 
But should some god amid (be sable deep 
Dash me again into a wreck, my suul 
Shall bear dial also." Cowna, 

Penelope does not interest us in an equal pg^^j^j^ 
degree with her husband. She is chaste 
and prudent i but as Ulysses scruples not to accept 
tbe favours of Calypso* and Circef, so she evidently 



• r. V. ass, 2B7. 



t K'. X. 347. 
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goes considerable lengths in tlie way of coquetn- 
with her suitors. Antinous declares in public ihst 
she had made promises to every one of them und 
had sent messages to them*; she undoubtedly 
wishes earnestly for her husband's return, and seemi 
sincere in her dislike of the prospect of a second 
marriage ; nevertheless she is not insensible to the 
charm of being admired and courted, and does not 
appear very seriously angry at the boldness of An- 
tinous and the others, to which, it should seem, she 
might have put a stop by removing to her father's 
house, as Telemaclius repeatedly hints she ought to 
do, and then choosing or refusing a husband as she 
pleased. She permits the constant spoil and dila- 
pidation of her husband's or son's substance, und 
even the life of the latter to be perpetually exposed 
to danger from the violence and the hostility of 
men whom, according to their own frequent pro- 
fessions, she had the means of leading in anothiT 
direction. Yet it is possible that tlie general cold- 
ness, and even dryness, of the character of Penelope 
makes us feel with a livelier sympathy the beaalifiiDf 
imagined scene of her recognition of Ulyssea — ibe 
surprise, the joy, the intervening doubt, the aliW 
conviction, and the final burst of tenderness mi 
love. It is in this most exquisite passage that we 
again perceive an equal mastery with that wliidi 
drew the domestic fondness of Andromache and 
the matronly elegance of Helen, and have left lH 
three as convincing proofs that matchless delicac^i 
and gentleness, and truth were placed by poets in 
the bosooa of woman, in un age in which itie boatied 
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ifioementB and graces of modern society were 
itterly unknown. 

rSc ^ ai'rov Xuro youvaro cai f ftov r,TO(, 
aflfiBT' avayvoiag, rd ol iftmfa vk^pad' 'OSvaaiig. 
iatpvaaea i' lino' ISis Spifuv, a/i^l Si x^'P^C 
iiipf ^aXX' 'OSwIj'i, Kapt} P Ina', ■^li itpoa^Ma. 

Iiil /iDi, 'OlvmiH, VKHiiv, iirii tA ^ip aXha /taXurra 

01 vmf aydaaVTO jtap' nXA^Xoun ^l»;(w« 
iff JJS rnpir^fni, icai jlipaag Biliv iriaSiu, 



1 



lynjrijffo ■ 



atltfim ir' a( rA irpurov, iIttii Jlor, uit' 
elit yip fioi Su/iie W ffr^fcmn ^oit 
ippiyii, fift ris fti ^poTuv dirdfoir' tirinoii' 

He ceased ; she, eonscioUE of the sign so plaiit 

Giv'n by Ulfsses, heard with UutterJng hvart 

And foJt'riDg knee» tliat pruuf. Wetping she laa 

Direct lowarda him, threw her anna around 

The Hero, kiss'd his Toiehead, and replied: 

" All, my Ulysses! pardon me ! frown not — 

Thuu who nt other times hsst ever shown 

Superior wisdom ! All our griefs hare flow'd 

From tlie gods' will ! Tbey entied us the bliss 

Of undiTided union, sweet eojoy'd 

Through life, from early youth to Uleat age. 

No. Be not angry now ; — pardon the fault 

That I embraced thee not as soon as seen i — 

For horror hath not ceased to overwhelm 

My soul, lest some ikise alien might, percbance. 

Beguile me." CowraM. 

Telemachus is very skilfiilly drawn, so „.^^ 
as to be always subordinate to his fatlier, 
and yet sufficiently full of promise and opening 

• r. XXIII. 205-217, 
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prowess to justify his heroic blood, and to gift I" 
a becoming eminence amongst tlie other cbafKitt 
of tliL- poem ; and when thiB is carried wftr»i 
re^iresent him, a mere youth, oa the point of M 
ing the how*, which the suitors were uoaHe 
achieve, the real improbahility is Jost in a leasJ 
poetical propriety, whilst at the same time hi*ii>i» 
taneous Bubmiggion to hia father's nod repitca^ 
in that relation of filial inferiority and obedienai 
which he ia always meant permanently to be «« 
Yet Telemachus ia not a pleasing character oi^ 
whole; his demeanour towards his mother, u 
withstanding some occasional expressions of tiv 
ness, is generally uoatfectionate, and there it 
times what might be called an interested di^twW 
manifested by him, which prevents us froatifi 
sympathizing in his long-cherished wishes for ■ 
father's return. This however must he said, d* 
the strength of his character opens as the aeii' 
the pocnj advances, and in the latter books, 
he is intrusted with the secret of the hero's reiiT- 
he Eeems to have a dignity and an energy imparl? 
to him beyond his natural powers. There is* 
very charming passage, in some sense connecis 
with the delineation of hb character, which If* 
me just to take notice of, the easy and gw^ 
manners of old Euryclea the nurse; il' 
'^"^ "" where sbepais Telemachus to bed (if Ii"! 
use such a nursery phrase), and folds and hanp'f 
his clothes in a way that might satisfy the 
careful mother of the present day. 

• *'. XXI. ISB. 
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^ o\ lifi* cuOofikvag datSag 0ep€, xal I fiaXttyra 
Sfi(i>d(t)v ^cXficerice, Kal tTpe<p£ tvtOov kovra, 
u»i^€v dk Brvpag BraXdjiov iruKa noiriTdio' 
eZtTO d* iv XfiKTpy, fiakaKbv o* tKdvve x'-'''^^^* 
Kai rbv fihv ypairjQ TrvKinrfSkog tix€a\£ x^P^'-^* 
^ fikv rbv TTTV^affa Kai daKijaaaa ^iT'^va, 
Traffaakii dyKpfixdaaffa irapd TpriToiai Xg^^eam, 
jSiy p' 'ifttv Ik ^aXdfioio' ^vprjv 6* iTrepvae Koptavy 
dpyvpey* knl 5e KXrfid* Irdvvaasv tfidvri,* 

She bore the torches, and with truer heart 
Loved him than any of the female train, 
For she had nursed him in his infant years. 
He opened his broad chamber- valves, and sat 
On his couch- side ; then, putting off his vest 
Of softest texture, placed it in the hands 
Of the attendant dame discreet, who, first 
Folding it with exactest care, beside 
His bed suspended it, and going forth 
Drew by its silver ring the portal close. 
And fastenM it with bolt and brace secure. 

COWPEK. 

Eumseus is a character less within the ^ 
reach of modern imitation than any other 
in the Odyssey. He is a genuine country gentle- 
man of the age of Homer, living at a distance from 
the town, having servants or labourers under him, 
but being at the same time the principal herdsman 
and superintendent of the swine belonging to 
Ulysses, which ■ of course constituted an important 
article of the hero's property. He had come a 
stranger to Ithaca, and Ulysses had been his patron 
and friend ; these circumstances are evidently in- 
gredients in the jealous dislike with which Melan- 

* A'. I. 434. 
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thius and the suitors regard him. He is prafeBfr' 
eiily of the old party, and is independent enough 
to be able to act boldly on his principles. I think 
Professor Koiiades has great reason to be proud ol' 
his descent from this most respectable man. The 
scenes in his house are unequalled in their tca^. 
and are as remarkably different from the poetical 
rusticities of Theocritus and Virgil as they are 
from the coarseness of real life passed in low country 
occupations. There is a dignity and a philosophical 
elevation given to Eumieus, which, without injurii^ 
the natural colouring of his manners, throw tlie 
light of poetry around them j and, after a very 
slight acquaintance with him, we repeat the I«i 
i^oftlf (divine or noble swineherd) and the ifx^l^i 
atlfSf (leader of men), not only without any sense 
of ridiculous incongruity, but with a hearty feeling 

of their moral propriety. Tlie character of Eu- 
miEUB is a very complete conception, and a remart- 
ably interesting specimen of rural life and its habits, 
in the very remote age in which it was produced. 
AiiMorj— ''''"' story of the adventures of Ulysses 
*^"'= and his companions with Circe" is not only 
picturesque and dramatic in the highest degree in it- 
self, but also contains one of the most striking and 
complete allegories existing in the writings of Ibj 
poet, aticient or modern. That we sliould give a moral 
application to this narrative seems reasonable, though 
perhaps Lord Bacon is right in thinking that there 
was but little of such inwardness in the poet's ma 

• Kirtar {PbonicUn), to dtitrojr or cuirupt. — SiM'tus'. 
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meaning.* In the course of their wanderings, the 
hero mi<l his companions arrive at a beautiful island, 
ia the centre of which some of the party, who go out 
to explore, discover a mansion aod the fair-haired 
Circe, or Pleasure, singing and weaving within. 
Tliey are invited and enter in; a table richly 
spread is placed before them, and tliey ail drink 
deep of the cup which Circe mixes and drugs 
for them. Then, in the height of tlieir revelHng, 
.«he strikes them with a wand, and immediately 
.they are changed into swuie to all outward appear- 
,aace — the human sense and identity remaining 
Jjowever within — and are driven out to grovel ii 
the mire. One only, EurylocKus, escapes (torn this 
embruting of the soul, by immediate flight before he 
has entered the palace, and he informs Ulysses of 
-what has taken place, The hero sets out with a 
, determination to rescue his degraded friends and 
^to subdue the endiantress ; but, whilst on the way, 
.he is met by Mercury, the heavenly messenger, 
who warns him that his natural strength is insuf- 
, ficient to resist the allurements and magic power of 
^the goddess, and that tfilhout assistance he will 
Lfthare the same fate with his companions. Upon 
,which iVIercury picks from the ground the sacred 
>lierb Moly (MS}s,) or Temperance, and places it 
rthe hands of Ulysses ; this herb is black in I 
I root, but bears a flower as white as milk, and 
, lies 80 deeply buried in tiie earth that the gods 
, alone can procure it for man. Inly strengthened 
by the virtuous root, and instructed how to ; 
■ against the incantations of the deceitfUl Power, the 

" Ad». of LemrDing. 
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hero proceeila wiih a though tful mind totleiw 
tifiil and elaborate palace of Circe. He staodtndl 
thTfshold anil culls, and on the instant theewte 
rySK optns lier ahining portals and invitesiiiBi 
She Itads him to a throne, sets viands before I 
drugs the cup us before, and when site (eelkl 
Ulysse* has drunk its contents, she strikei hinri 
her wand, and bids him go and herd with hii» 
panions in the sty. But the intoxicatii^ j 
has not touched his sober soul, and at theaR 
springs upon the astonished Circe witli hi> I 
Bword as if to slay her ; she evades the bloir, 
at his feet ; and, after inquiring who and whstbfi 
concludes he can be no other than the wiscUIj 
She then solicitB him to accept her ravourt^afl 
indulge in all the luxuries of her mansio 
Ulysses, now master of her and of himself, 
to listen to her till she has bound her diviniiySl 
an oath to do him no harm for the faiure, 
to restore his companions to their natural eIij?' 
She swears, and restores them, and thej apfS 
younger and fresher than before ; and they ■ 
Ulysses remain in peace and safety for a year, 
the now harmless society of the awful ^i» 
The moral meaning of this beautiful tale needs* 
to be pointed out in particular ; every pari 
trales the use and the abuse of worldly pleasut' 
Milton, the idea of whose Comus differs irom*' 
of the fable of Circe in exhibiting the spiritori»i 
intellectual, rather than the mere moral oft"* 
dential, nature in danger from, and finally triumfi- 
ing over, the charms ol' worldly pleasure BOies''' 
• Od. k'- X. 41^. 
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thought of the Moly, and gives it a religious or 
Christian tum^ which of course is not found in the 
Odyssey : — 

Amongst the rest a small unsightly root, 
But of divine effect, he culPd me out ; 
The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it, 
JStU in another country, as he said, 
JSore a bright golden Jlowery but not in this soil: 
Unknown, and like esteera'd, and the dull swain 
Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon ; 
And yet more raed'cinal is it than that Moly 
That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave, &c. 

Gravina, whose beautiful work on poetry and 
poets deserves universal attention, represents the 
moral of this tale in the following words : — '^ Nella 
persona di Circe fe palese la natura del piacere, al 
quale chi corre senza la scorta della sagacita e della 
ragione, cangia costumi e mente, e si rende simile 
a' bruti ; onde i compagni d' Ulisse, che mal si 
seppero reggere in quella felicitk, divennero bestie ; 
air incontro chi ^ guidato dalla ragione, trae dal 
piacere il puro e ne scuote il velenoso al pari diUlisse, 
il quale coU' erba Mo^ datagli da Mercurio, cioe 
con la sagacitsi, si godd Circe ; ma com' ella voile 
adoperare in lui la fraude, egli s' armo della ragione, 
con la quale pot^ soggiogarla." — $ 16. 

The story of the Sirens*, also, is a beautiful em- 
bodying of the same moral truth, that no man can 
listen without destruction to the enchanting voice 
of worldly pleasure, unless he in some measure 

* 5irr(PhoBn.), to sing; Siren, tuneful. — Bochart, Chan, I. 
Scylla is from Scol, destruction ; Charybdis from Chorobdan, 
the chasm of ruin or destruction. — Bochart, >6. 

X 3 
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binds himself hand and foot by the strong fetter* 
of duty and self-control ; even then the best 
safety consists in physical inability to comply and 
a rapid removal from the scene of temptation. One 
delightfully natural passage in this part of the 
poem may with propriety be quoted ; it is where 
Ulysses appears again to those whom he had left in 
his ship, after they had supposed him dead or lost:— 
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In frequency, length,and picturesquencsi 
of Similes, the Odyssey is certainly upon 
the whole very farbdiind the Iliad ; instead of two 
hundred and more of tjium, there are less than fifty, 
and these, with a few exceptions, are short, and imi- 
tated from those of the elder poem. The most 
spirited of these exceptions aru, perhaps, the two 
following, which represent respectively Penelope in 
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her widowed state, and Ulysses standing in the 
midst of the slaughtered suitors. The beauty of 
both is equal to any thing in the Iliad : — 

wc ^' OTt Uavdapkov Kovpriy x^diprfiQ dijSutv, 
jcoXov dtiZxiffiv^ iapog vtov iffTafikvoio^ 
StvdpEiav kv wtToXottTi KaOe'^ofikvri frvKivoXmv^ 
ijTi Srafid Tp(jJ7rw(ra ^^lei noXvrjxka 0(i/)//)i/, 
iraiS* 6\o<{>vpofiivij 'ItvXov 0tXov, ov Trorc x^^V 
KTiivE ^i* a^padiag, Kovpov ZriOoio dvaKrog,* 

As when at spring's first entrance, her sweet song 

The asure-crested nightingale renews. 

Daughter of Pandareus ; within the grove's 

Thick foliage perch*d, she pours ho* echoing voice, 

Now deep, now clear, with ever-varying strains 

Deploring Itylus, whom she destroy 'd 

(Her son by royal Zethus) unaware. Cowpsa. 

I cannot leave this passage without remarking the 
accuracy of observation apparent in it, as to the re- 
tired habits and vast compass of song of the night- 
ingale. She is shrouded in the thick foliage, and 
with reiterated turns pours forth a many noted or 
toned voice. A great poet and observer of nature, 
in our times, has gone into a more subtle character 
of— 

the merry nightingale 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates 
With fast thick warble his delicious notes. 

Far and near, ' 
In wood and thicket, over the wide grove, 
They answer and provoke each other's song, 
With skirmish and capricious passagings. 
And murmurs musical and swift jug jug. 
And one low piping sound more sweet than all — 

• Od. T'. XIX. 518—523. 

X 4 
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Sdrring dN a!r wiUi lucli a birmonj, 
Th»t ihoulJ JOB cloM your eyea, you migfat (InraH 
Forget il was uot day ! On moon-Ut bushes. 
Whose dew; ieaBtu *re but bnlf diiclosa]. 
You may pKrclmnce behold them on the twigt, 
Tbnr brigbi, bright vjea, their eye* both bright lod M, 
Gliilening, while many a glow. worm in the shade 
U^ta up her loie-larch.* 

Compare with the third and fourth line of fc 
Homeric passage quoted above, the Virgilian ii 
tation, Quali» populea, &c., and remark Uieng*; 
neS8 of the description, which in no respect fc 
tinguislies the nightingale's song from that of 
other bird. 

The other simile is of another kind, and moR* 
the spirit of tiie Iliad 
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• Coleridge's Poetical Wotlts, vol. i. p. 213, 
t Od. X'. XXn. 401—406. The likening of ihips 
wa.horsea— E\D(TinrDi — iBBOevpressioo worth notice. * 
A'. IV. 70B. " Horses of tlie sea," however, is a MnnW 
synonyme for ships in tlie leelaudic poetry ; and those o( •! 
readers who have been at sea iu a gale of wind will temlW' 

which the Bailors call, very appropriately, " horses' nB»' i 
You never see this particular sort of wave but at the bcp 
oing or vaily part of a gaJe, They are lost in a stona. 
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I inih blood defiluil and dust : dread lie appesr'd 
As from lie psstiu'ed on newly deTout'd 
The Lion Kalkuig buck; his ample chest 
Wiih gory drops Hud hia broad chetti are hung : — 
Tremendous speclaclei — Michspem'd the Chief 
Blood-stun'd all over. CowrEs. 

This is undoubtedly a very fine image ; and there 
B another, not indeed in the rorm of simile, but in 
rb'cli the graphic power is so remarkable, that I 
iannot refrain from adding it to the foregoing spe- 
imens. It describes the rousing of a wild boar 
y Ulysses in a recess of Parnassus : — 

iv9tt I' ap iv Xoxcy "'""''V «nriMiro fiiyaQ (rSc" 

T-iJi; fUv &p' oOr' awfiwv cidii /itvoc vypoy divrwv, 

oSTf fiiv ^iXioe ^ai9«v itriatu SuUit, 

oSr" 6/rfpDt jripdnoH Jin/iTTfptj" fflj apa inlKV^ 

5iv drip jtiXXwv Ivittv jfuuic ^ifla iroXXij. 

rbv t' Avipvtv Tt KitySn' re Trtpi ktuitoq lf\9t TroSdilr^ 

we iTciyoiTfC ia-qiaV oi* ivrias tt SuW^oio 

9^/>i^nf i£ Xofttqv, Triip ^' D^oA/iaTfri Stdopxu/^ 

ffr^ p* ainuv axtci>Qiv' 6 B' dpa irpuncrroe 'Ooi;tftf*ui; 

?irfluro.* 
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With litter of dry foliage atrew'U profuse. 

Hunters and dcigi approaching him, his ear 

The sound of ftet perceived j upridging high 

His bristly spine, and glaring fire, lie sprang 

Forth from the shrubs, aud in defiance stood 

Near and right opposite. Ulysses Rut 

Assail'd him. Cowrit. 

• od. r. XIX. 439. 
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PusHigei go distinctly grouped and piaurri 
thcep are not numeroue in the OdysscT, aodai 
ftTiority in this respect to the Iliad must be : 
knowledgcd, nor can we completely accouni f» 
on the score of tlie ilifTerence of subjectmi 
nnd Btyle. There is, however, a compenMtioii 
this in the vigour and liveliness of man dKi 
descriptions. One very eminent inst^KsevB 
quoted hereafter. In the menn time I caSBOti 
a singularly Eiriking effort of imagination, b»] 
sage which seema only explinable upon tbeSa 
doctrine of second sight. Tlie Buitore aren 
ling in great insolence on the eve of tbeirdat 
tion: — 

/JuifurSpt* Si naXXAs 'Afliwj 

BoCtrrrov ytXou ipat, wapirrXayStt/ H rnima. 

tdpo^dpBicTa Si St) r(aa ijaSuif Brrm S' ^a afwr 

ru7ffi a ^i) iHTiuiri GfDt\iii.fvo<; hiouli,^ 

S iiiXoi, tI catbv roll Traaxcrt ; vbkti uiv ipjiii* 
iiKvaTai wc^a\al rt, irpSiriii-irA ri, vipOc ri yo&w. 

ni/iari ff i^palarai r-Hxo; Ka\ai r* fLfaSS/iai. 
tltiiXuv Si wXiov wpoBupoy, irXii,, St Kai oiXiJ, 
ii/iiviav ' EpiSoaSf Inrb Zi^ov' ijiXiat Si 
ttipavov ilaiT6\bi\i, miij i' iwiSiSpofiiv ivKic. 
S,s tfafl'- oi S' dpa jcdvTi^ iir' atirtf i,Si jBmM' 

Then PallB, «n«± 

Hie tuitors with delirium ; wide they stretch'd 
Their jan-8 with unsponUocous laughter loud; 
Tlieir meat droppM Ijlood ; tears fid'd their eya,a 
Presagesofspproacllinn woe their hearts; 
Then thus tbe proi-liet Theoelymenua. 
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Ah ! miBerabU men ! — what corse la this 
I TJiaC takes yuu now? Niglit wrapn ilselfaround ,ttt 
Yauf (aeee, bodies, limbs ; the palace hbakea 
With peak of groans ; and oh ! what floods je weep ! 
I see the walli and arches dajipled ihick 
With gore; the vestibule is throng-d; the court 
On all sides Ihrong'd with apparitions grim 
C>f siaughter'd men sinking into (he gloom 
or Erebus : Ihe sun js blotlcil out 
Frnm heaven, and niidi.ight whelms }ou premature." 
He said: Ihej, hearing, laugh'd. Cowfek. 

It has been observed already that a Lgi|_,„p, 
:hange in the forms of several words is per- 
Kptible in tiie Odyssey. That change is invariably 
ihown in an abbreviation of syllables or time, as is 
ilways the case in the process of refining a language 
hr the purposes of civilized society. The alterations 
ill the Odyssey are not very numerous, bul they 
are sufficiently so to indicate a date for the compo- 
lition of (hat poem subsequent to (hat of the Iliad. 

*7f'TJJ? for ttT-filBTIIJ, tuiUfl-Oq fOF BBVl'fU'SJ, SfVlTi; fof 

itmstiriiii;, are instances, amongst many others, of the 
«ndency to contraction to which I have adverted. 
In the Ody.ssey possessions are more commonly 
:allcd xi''ii^-^» from using, whilst in the elder poem 
hey are more commonly termed KT^'fiaia from gain- 
tig- AiV^i^ and S'^hint tuXtv are only found in the 
Odyssey, and Meiro-^'Hi also, of which no notice is 
aken in the catalogue in the Iliad. The strings of 
he lyre are made of \int or flax in the more un- 
Ment" — of sheep's gut, ;uaTpiiJ,(( (fTE^oj 6.'!,', in the 
nore modern poem. \ An accurate comparison of 
loy two or three books of both works will enable 

• II. 3'. XVIII. 570. t Od. 4'. XXI. 408. 
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Passages so distinctly grouped and 
these are not numerous in the Odyssey, Rodsn: 
feriority in this respect to the Iliad imnt be i 
knowledged, nor can we completely sccoun 
on the score of the difference of subjectH 
and style. There is, however, a conapensati 
this in the vigour and liveliness of more 
descriptions. One very eminent instance id' 
quoted hereafter. In the menn time I 
a singularly striking effort of imagination, in. 
sage which seems only explicable upon the " 
doctrine of second sight. The suitors art 
ling in great insolence on the eve of their 
tion i — 

o! S* Ij^u yvaSjiolai yiXywv aXXorp 
aipof6fBKTa a li) 'p^ ijaOiov' Saa 
SaKpvofivirinirXavTO- ynnv !C i/tiro ^/li^ 

a StAol, ri canov rofl Triixfri ; vtikti jtiv ffil*! 

oiflitiyi) St ^B^yf, RiittspvPTai Bk jrapttai' 
{l'i)ion f IppaiaTai roixM, niJuii rt fua&Sitm, 
liSaAmv St irXiw rpoBvpay, ttXiit} Si icai ooXt 
u/ilvutv *EpiG6vif iiirb ^o^ov ^iXi^f^ £i 
aiipavav iSaToXuXj, jtnKq ^' l-TiSiiponcv i!;{Uc. 

Then PallBs itni 

The suitors withdelirium; wijc they slretdi'd 
Their jawa with unspontanpous laughter louii 
Their mcaCdropp'd blood; (ears fllrd their eya,W* 
Presages of approaching woe Ihoir hearts 
Then Ihui the jiropLiet Thcoclyraenus. 
• Od. f. XX. 345 — 358. 
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1^ " Ah ! milenble men ! — wbot euTBe i« this 

Tliat takes juu now? Night wraps itself around 
Your faces, bodies, limbs; the palace shakes 
Willi penis or groans ; and oh ! what floods ye weep ! 
I B*e Ihe walla and arches dappled tliick 
With gore ; the leslibule is throng'd ; the court 
On all ades throng'd with apparitions grim 
Of slaiightor'd men sinkioB 1""° '** gloom 
Of Erebiu : the sun is blotted out 
From lieaien, and midiiight whelms jrou premature." 
He said ; they, bearing, laugh'd. Cowrsa. 

It lias been observed already that a j^guj-p 
thange in the forms of several words is per- 
wplibte in the Odyssey. That change is invariably 
ihown in an abbreviation of syllables or time, as is 
ilways the case in the process of refining a language 
br the purposes of civiliaed society. The alterations 
n the Odyssey are not very numerous, but they 
ire sufficiently bo to indicate a date for the compo- 
ilion of that poem subsequent to that of the Iliad. 

h-ffititi for a-ffiiimK, y^miftof for viyv/itKif, SiVitk for 

rtoTtfViKi are instances, amongst many others, of the 
endency to contraction to which 1 have adverted. 
n the Odyssey possessions are more commonly 
ailed xf"?)^T« from vsinff, whilst in the elder poem 
hey are more commonly termed ht^V""" fro'" ff"'"- 
ig. Aiexv and ^Ctxa«a aiXev are only found in the 
)dyssey, and Vlia^r^n, also, of which no notice is 
aken in tlic catalogue in the Iliad, The strings of 
be lyre are made of >.iW or flax in the more an- 
ient" — of sheep's gut, iBOTjurf-it (VTijjoi- kis,-, in the 
lore modern poem.f An accurate comparison of 
ay two or three booica of both works will enable 

• II. 3'. XVIir. 570. t Od. ♦'. XXI. 408. 
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Passages bo distinctly grouped and p 
these are not numerous in the Odyssey, i 
fcriority in this respect to the Iliad mm 
kiiowledgod, nor can we completely acct 
on the score of the difference of Bulnectan 
and stjie. There is, however, a compenBtiMl 
this in the vigour and liveliness of more £' 
descriptions. One very eminent instancevit 
quoted hereafter. In the mean time I cbbdo 
a singularly striking effort of imaginatira, io 
sage which seems only explicable upon the i 
doctrine of second sight. The suitors ire 
ling in great insolence on tlie eve of their df 
tion: — 

livO'Jrnpin W naXX^i; 'ABip^ 

o\ r i]Sij jiiaS^Diffi ytXy'iuv aXXarptoimv' 
olfio^jpuera Si It) wpia ^aOiov' Haat S" apa ofltU' 

iiXvarai ri^Xai ri, jrpoffuHrd r*, iiip9i re yoDw. 
oiftuy*) Bi iiZyt^ liSaKpvVTat 5i Traptttti' 
ai/iaTi i' ippdSaTai Toixoi, leaXaL re /itaoS/iai. 
tili!ikaiv Si n-Xfoi' irpoBBpuv, TrXiiij Si aai ouX^, 
ufiivuv 'EpiEaaSi ijrii ^opov ^cXuic It 
oiipavm J&nroAiuXt, sai^ i' iTriSkSpo/iev d;^^iC' 
iJc Ifaff' o'i ff apa iravTls ett' alirif jjW yiXilf-' 

Then PallBSBCruck 

The Buiton with delirium ; wiJe ihey slrelch'd 
Their jaws wLih unspontanFous laughter loud; 
Tlieir meat dropp'd hlood ; tears fill'd their eyM,"^* 
Presages of approaching woe iheir liearts 
Then thiia the prophet Theo<:lymenu4. 
• Od. T'. XX. 345 — 358. 



That lakes juu now? Night wrapeitselrarouad ,a, 
Your races, Iwdiea, limba ; the palace shakers 
Willi peals of groins ; anJ oh ! what floods ye weep ! 
1 see die wills and arches dippW Ihick 
With gore; the vestibule h llirong'd; the court 
On all sides throng'd with apparitions grim 
Of sla.iBhter'd men sinking into the gloom 
Of Eitibus ; the aun is blotted nut 
From hcaTen, and midiiight whelms ;du premature." 
Hesaid; tliej, hearing, laugli'd. CoivrEa. 

It lias been observed already that a j^^g^,,^^^^ 
diange in the forms of geveral words is per- 
ieptible in the Odyssey, That change is invariably 
ihown in an abbreviation of syllables or time, as is 
dways the case in the process of refining a language 
br the purposes of civilized society. The alterations 
n the Odyssey are not very numerous, but they 
are sufEciently so to indicate a date for the compo- 
dtion of that poem subiiequent to that of the Iliad. 

Ayp^TiK for iypoluTij!, tinnof for y^nitn;, &f3-iri( for 

iimc'-o-ai^, are instances, amongst many others, of the 
«ndency to contraction to which I have adverted, 
.n the Odyssey possessions are more commonly 
ailed x)>^f«TK from using, whilst in the elder poem 
bey are more commonly termed «nt/AaTn from gain- 
»?■ AeVxij and ^:jt\im ouXoy are only found in the 
Ddyssey, and Mhtit^'h; also, of which no notice is 
aken in the catalogue in the liiad. The strings of 
he lyre are made of X<'yo» or flax in the more an- 
ient • — of sheep's gut, iu^Tjmjiif Ititfn* lAli, in the 
Bore modern poem.f An accurate comparison of 
ay two or three books of both works will enable 
• II. 2". XVIII. 570. t Od. *'. XXI, M8. 
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Passages so distinctly grouped and pctuiei 
these are not numerous in the Odyssey, and in i 
fcrioriiy in this respect to the Iliad must be i 
kiiowledgcd, nor can we completely acccwnl f«i 
on llic score of llie difference of subject- 
and style. There is, however, a compenea^ii 
this in the vigour and livelinefis of more 
descriptions. One very eminent mstance 
quoted hereafter. In the mean time I canootw 
a singularly striking effort of imaginatioo, iai|t 
sage which seems only explicable upon the Sa 
doctrine of second sight. The euitors are n 
ling in great insolence on the eve of their dert 
tion : — 

dffftm-ov yiXnv uipm, TropiirKafXiv Si vAiJiia. 
oi F Ijlii yvnfl/iolui T/tKif'MV aWorpiaiaiu- 
ai/iofipvKTa li Sij tpla ijirBiov Haat ff Spa aflM' 

Toiai li lii) jitTiu-nt BianXiiiicvos StaeiBii^ 

a IiAbI, Ti satiiv roSl jra^-j^iri ; wkti uiv ip" 
liXiarai Ki^aKal re, wp6<r<ii-ra rr, vipOt ri yovm- 
offiwy) ti SiSyi, titdgpvvToi Si irapiiai- 
dl/iaTi f i^poilaroi rolxoi, taXai n fifirdliiia. 
tllaiKiiiv it irXiov -rrpoBvpov, irXti'if Si gai auXi), 
U/iiviuip 'EpiSovSi iirri Wfov ^k\utg Si 
avpavov ilajr6\iii\i, kuki) i' iTriBilpofiiv ix>^*S- 
fig t^fl"' oi P dpa wrivrif iir' abrifi ^li yfXnn 

Then Pallas Mnick 

The suitors willi dcliriiim ; wide they sirclch'd 
Their jaivB with unspontaneous laughter loud; 
Tlieir meat dropp'd blood ; (ears fill'il their eyB,iii* 
Presages of approachiog wiJe Ihair Jiearts ; 
Then [huB the propliet Theoclymenua, 
• Od. f , XX. 345 — 358. 



" Ah ! miKenbU men ! — whal curse i> thia 
Tluit tskei juu now? Niglil wrapi ilBeirvouud 
Tour faces, bodies, limbs; the palace shukeB 
Witli peals of grouiB ; and oh ! whnt flaoda je weep ! 
I nee (he walli and arches dappled thick 
yfiih gore; the vestibule is Ihrong'dj the court 
On all sides throng'd with apparitions grim 
Of Blmighter'd men sinking into the gloom 
Of Erubut : the bud ih bloued out 
From hesvea, and midiiight whelms you premature." 

He said; they, hearing, laugli'd. Cowrra. 

It liaB been observcil alreaily that a ijnp„-p 
bhange in the forms of several words is per- 
ceptible in tlie Odyssey. That change is invariably 
shown in an abbri:vlutiun of syllables or time, as is 
always the case in the proces* of refining a language 
ibr the purposes of civilized society. The alterations 
(in the Odyssey are not very nunieroue, but they 
, are sufficiently so to iiidicale a date for the compo- 
Rition of that poem subsequent to that of the Iliad. 

'Ayfiitjf for iyp(iuTi)f, JufBvfio? for yawftntf, Si'titk for 

SttimiiTiti;, are instances, amongst many others, of the 
tendency to contraction to which I have adverted. 
In the Odyssey pogsessiona are more commonly 
called xpi'fiaTa from xtsing, whilst in the elder poem 
they are more commonly termed Ki^juaTs from gaitir 
,inff. AiVxii and 0<^Kin>v iic\iy are only Ibund in the 
Odyssey, and Miro^nj also, of which no notice is 
taken in the catalogue in the Iliad. Tlie strings of 
the lyre are made of Xi'nv or flax in the more an- 
cient> — of sheep's gut, {iatfuj-ii '"^p'* '■''^ii in the 
more modern poem.-)- An accurate comparison of 
any two or three booliB of both works will enable 
• II. r. XVIII. 570. t OJ. ♦'. XXI. 408. 
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the student to add largely to the few iostances g 
here of changes in the forms of old, and use ofa 
words in the Odyssey ; and it is well worthyJ| 
notice, as I have before remarked, with referffl 
to the age of this poem, that in every instance jl 
usage of the Odyssey became the usage ( 
ceeding times. However, in plating the indicatS 
mood after eVij^ and other adverbs, in cases where, 
according to regular grammar, the subjunctive i> 
always used, both poems agree. This is a point 
to which attention should be directed. 
VcriiflM- ^^ ^^^ Versification of the Odyssey I 
Hon. need say litde here; it is essentially the 

same as that of the Iliad, though perhaps le» 
dactylic, and consequently less rapid and conti- 
nuous in its course. In variety, sweetness, and 
harmony It is almost equally delightful and equally 
inimitable. 

In concluding this introduction, I cannot 
refrain from expressing my hearty regret 
that tliis admirable poem is not more generally read 
in schools and universities. That it is in fact very 
little read, is well known to all those who have 
gone through the usual course of a public education. 
Undoubtedly the Odyssey is not so high an effort 
of the imagination as the Iliad, yet it is as pregnant 
with moral and prudential wisdom, as full of life 
and variety, and much more romantic. Tlie Iliad 
excites the most admiration, the Odyssey the most 
intereat. All the latter half of this poem is un- 
equalled as a mere story, and it contains situatiooE 
and incidents than which no poet or painter 
presented, or even conceived, any thing more g 
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and spirit-stirring. "When you are reciting the 
passage where Ulysses leaps upon the threshold," 
says Plato, " and discards his rags, and shows him- 
self to the astonished suitors, and pours out his ar- 
rows on the ground before his feet — are you then in 
your senses or beside yourself? " * What a picture 
this moment would make in the hands of a really 
great artist! So of the passage just preceding 
this, where Ulysses, a majestic beggar in his own 
house, takes up and handles and strings the mighty 
bow as one would string a lyre, and twangs it to his 
ear, and it sings like a swallow, whilst the suitors 
change colour, and Jupiter thunders dreadfully, and 
shows signs of something coming, and the patient 
hero rejoices. f The following lines are in a dif- 
ferent strain, but equally graphic and vigorous. 
They describe the shipwreck of Ulysses after he 
has left the island of Calypso : — 

&g eiTTioVf (Tvvayiv ve^sXac, ira^a^e 5k rrovrov, 
X^P^'' Tpiaivav cXwv* Trdffag ^' 6p69vvev aeWaQ 
wavToiiav oivsfibip' aifv 5k VB^Uffori KaXv\f/€ 
ydtav ofiov Kal trovTov' opwpce S* ovpavoBev vvt,» 
ai)V S' Evpog Ti Noroff t* tTnot^ ZetpvpSg re Svffa^g, 
Kal Boptrjc aiOpfjyivsTrjgy fikya KVfia KvXivSufV. 
Kal TOT 'OdvfffTrjog Xvro yovvara Kal ^i\ov rJTop' 
hx^h^o^Q o' apa tX-KE irpbg ov fieyaXriropa Srvfiov, 

ttt fioi lyd) SitXoQy ri vv fioi firiKiffra yevtjrai^ 
dtidajy hi) ^i) iravra Sfsd vriixspTsa elTrev, 
ij fi* itpar^ kv 7r6vry, Tvpiv irarpi^a ydiav iKsaOai, 
dXye' dvawXtiffHW Tade drj vvv Ttavra TiKtirai, 
oioKTtv vs^sffffi Trepiark^a ovpavbv %{)pi)v 
Zcvf, irapa^f. 5k novrov, l7n<T7rkpxov<Ti 5* aeWat 

* Ion. t ♦'• XXI. 404— 4 J 5. 
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vavroiuf UM/ian>' fvv /lOi <ric aiiric ttrfp*!* 

Tpui|( Jv liipti]/, xd(i"" 'irpiiSfm ftlpome. 

rjjiari r^j, Bn fioi rXtloroi x'^'qpia ^oilpa 

r(f / ftaxov mptujy, «ui ;tcu kXIoc 5i«v 'Ax<I«^ 
»Bc GJ III litvfoklif iavoTif clfiapTo dXupai. 

Jlivii' iiriaoifuvov, iripi St ir^iSlTpj fXiXt&v. 
rqX( ^ JtA ajiiliiis alrrig jriat, ictiiaXutv 21 
in xitfiv trpoiqirr fiiaay St oi EorAv (o^e 
Jiii^ /iuryi>/ilFwv livt^wi' iXffoucra SitXXat 
rijXoB Ji tfjTiIpov Eui iTTuptav iftneat irivTU, 

ri/joro yap p JeV«. ™ « JrCpt ^ KxiXinjiv- 
ijii Ji in p' avilv, ariiiUTog S' m-nTuitfr ^lutr 
KUCfijr, li al iroUj) dra cpariii: SEXapu^jii, 

dXXd f«So(i(iIj8<ij; ill et/inmv, iXXafitT-' avrljc' 
iu (ifirij, ^j icdeiif, 7-iXoc 9«vaT-ou dJlEji'viur. 
rijw f l^opfT (llyn bS/ici earll pc!uv tirSn icai ifS* 
flc i* Br" uiraipii'Sf Bopfijf popeytriu dKdv9ag 
apKillov, irvavai li vpis oXXijXyiTiv Ij^ovrai- 
&t riv ofiwi\ayag dvffioi •pkpov lv6a tai ivSa. 
dWoTi fiiv Ti Naroc Bopip TrpoeciXfiTicf ^fpiffflm, 
(iXXort 3' nSr' Eupoc Zepupip rrfao-Ec ^iclictii..* 

8o saying, he graap'd bis trident, gather'd deost 
The tlouda and Iroubled ocean ; ev'iy sUinn 
From ty'iy point he bummon'd, Earlh and Sei 
Darkening, and the Night fell black from hearm. 
The East, Ihc South, the heavy-blowing West, 
And tliB cold North Wind clear, asBail'd at 0M« 

• E'. V. S91— 332. 
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.IS rift, anil heaved on high the billowy flaod. 
All hupe, all courage in that moment lost. 
The Uerolhua within himii'If conipldn'd; — 

•> Wretch that I am, wliat desijny at liut 
Atlendi me ! much I fear the Goddess' words 
All true, which ibrealen'd me with num'roue ilia 
On the wide lea, ere I should reach aij home- 
Behold Ihem all fulRll'd ! with nhat a storm 
Jove hangs the heav'nSf and agitates the deep l 
Tlie winds combined beat on me. Now I sink ! 
Thrice blest, and more Umn thrice, Achaia's son* 
At Ilium slain Tor the Atridn's sake ! 
Ah! would to Heaven that, dying, ] had felt 
That day the stroke o[ Fate, when me the dead 
Achilles guarding, with a thousand spears 
Troy's furious host assaii'd < Funereal rites 
I then hsd shared, and praise from ev'ry Greek, 
Whom now the mo^ inglorious death awaits." 

While thus he spake, a billow, on hiahead 
Bursting impetuous, wbirl'd Uie raft around. 
And, dashing from his grasp ihe helm, himself 
Plunged fnr remote, llien came a sudden gust 
Of mingling winds that in the middle snapp'd 
His mast, and, hurried o'er the waves afar. 
Both sail and saiUyard fell into Ihe flood. 
Long lime submerged he lay, nor could with ease 
The violence of that dr^ad shock surmount. 
Or rise to air again, so burthennome 
His drench'd apparel proved ; hut, at the UsEf 
He rose, and, rising, sputier'd from his lips 
The brine that trickled copious from his brows. 
Nor, barass'd OS he was, resign'd he yet 
His lafU but, buflctiug the waves aside 
With desp'nUe eSbtts, seiied it, and again. 
Fast sealed on the middle deck, escaped. 
Then roU'd the raft at random in the flood, 
Wallowing unwieldy, to^'d from wa- 
Ai when, in AiUumn, Bareaao'er the pliii 



ConglonwrBtHl thonu birorc hiro drivn, 

Thry langleJ to «cli oilicr close adhere^ — 

So liH the windi druvo wild about the deep. 

Ry tums the Soudi consign'd lier to be >port '* 

Vor Ibe rude Nonli Wind, and by turns the Em 

Yicldrd Iier M die worrjing West a ptcy. Cocia 

When we read these passages — indeeil whOiH 
are reading almost any part of the poeui) weirt 
a loss to discover evidence of that dediniDg ajtl 
enfeebled itnagination, which, from certain ssM 
tioDK of ancient critics, it has become a hjJiiK 
us (o impute to the author or authors of the OJp 
sey. I rather believe that languor or Benililji 
any thing approaching to it, would be 8iiii>>| 
the last defects which a person ivithout sdj u 
prejudice on his mind would think of lajinf 
tlie charge of poets, whose fertility of inveoM 
whose range of knowledge, and 'whose artificei 
narrative, denote as much vigour as maturitl' 
intellect; and whose poem in former times"! 
and in the present would be, if it were more c» 
monly studied, the most thoroughly popular "*' 
of the kind in the world. 

There are indeed some few passages in theOi||* 
sey which are very displeasing, and can tardlj'' 
defended on a plea of poetical justice or dtwC 
fidelity. I mean particularly the treatment oft 
lanthius* and the female servants-|-, tha 
nothing can be conceived more bloody, bruti' 
disgusting, lliis always seems to me tobeai 
plete blot in the otherwise grand and inten(ti( 
picture of the righteous triumph of Ulysses, ll* 

• X'. XXII. 47-1—477. t X'. X:^U, Ifl^ 
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in the true sense of the word, indecorous. As to all 
that follows the 296th line of the 23(1 book being 
rejected as spurious, it must be acknowledged, 
indeed, that many passages in it are weak, huddled, 
and unnatural ; nevertheless, it may well be said, 
on the other band, that the speech of Agamemnon 
in Hades, in which he narrates the death-fight of 
Achilles and the funeral rites performed over his 
corpse, the description of the house and the garden 
of Laertes, and the scene of the mutual recognition. 
of Ulysses and his aged father, are amongst the 
most beautiful and interesting parts of the whole 
poem. 

Taken together, the Iliad and the Odyssey are 
assuredly two of the grandest works of the human 
intellect. They may he looked upon as the em- 
bodied spirit of heroic poetry in the abstract, rather 
than as the poems of any particular poet. In them 
we can discover do peculiarities of thinking or feel- 
ing, no system, no caprice. All is wide, diffused, 
universal, like the primal light before it was gathered 
up, and parcelled off into greater and lesser lumi- 
naries to rule the day and the night. Look at the 
difference, in this respect, between the Homeric 
and all the Greek poetry of the following ages I It 
is no longer the Muse speaking, but a Tliehan, or 
an Athenian, or a Sicilian poet. The individual 
appears ; the temperament of the man is visible. 
Poems become unlike each other. The free and 
liberal spirit of the old heroic Muse is every day 
straitened, circumscribed, and, if I may use such an 
expression, packed up and labelled. This observ- 
may be illustrated by reference to the poetry 
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of modern nationa. There are hundreds of 
Spanish romances on the Cid and tlie heroes of 
Roncesvallea, undoubtedly the productions of va- 
rious authors, which yet might be arranged in order, 
and set out as several heroic poema, with as little 
discrepancy between them in mere style and tone 
of feeling as can be perceived in the rhapaodiei of 
the Iliad. The same may be said, with equal truth, 
of the ancient English ballads or romances on the 
Knights of the Round Table and the Morte Arthur. 
We knotv that these little poems are from difTerent 
bands ; yet I defy any critic to class them under 
different heads distinguishable by any difference of 
thought or feeling. As the nation grows older, 
and the rights of citizens and the habits of civil 
society become more precisely defined, the poet's 
compositionB are more or less stamped with the 
mark of his own character; his spirit, in ceasing 
to be universal, waxes more intense and personal. 
A man who had not read a line of the works of 
Milton or Waller could not fail to perceive distinct 
authorship in any two pieces that could be selected 
from their poetry. So it is with the Greek Poeti 
after the Homeric age. 

Yet, no doubt, there are many hearts and mind* 
to which one of these matchless poems will be 
more delightful than the other; there are many la 
which both will give equal pleasure, though of dif- 
ferent kinds ; but there can hardly be a person, twt 
utterly averse from the Muses, who will be (]uil« 
insensible to the manifold charms of one or th* 
other. The dramatic action of the Iliad may com- 
mand attention where the more diffused tmrratite 
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of the Odyssey would fail to do so; but how can 
any one^ who loves poetry under any shape, help 
yielding up his soul to the virtuous Siren-singing of 
genius and truth, which is for ever resounding from 
the pages of each of these marvellous and truly 
immortal poems? In the Iliad will be found the 
sterner lessons of public justice or public expe- 
dience, and the examples are for statesmen and 
generals ; in the Odyssey we are taught the maxims 
of private prudence and individual virtue, and the 
kkstances are applicable to all mankind; in both, 
honesty and fortitude are commended, and set up 
for imitation ; in both treachery and cowardice are 
condemned, and exposed for our scorn and avoid- 
ance. Bom, like the river of Egypt, in secret light, 
they yet roll on their great collateral streams, 
wherein a thousand poets have bathed their sacred 
heads, and thence drunk beauty and truth, and all 
sweet and noble harmonies. Known to no man is 
the time or place of tlieir gushing forth from the 
earth's bosom, but their course has been amongst 
the fields and by the dwellings of men, and our 
children now sport on their banks and quaff their 
salutary waters. Of all the Greek poetry, I, for 
one, have no hesitation in saying that the Iliad and 
the Odyssey are the most delightful and have been 
the most instructive works to me ; there is a fresh* 
ness about them both which never fades, a truth 
and sweetness which charmed me as a boy and a 
youth, and on which, if I attain to it, I count largely 
fof a soothing recreation in my old age. 
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This Poem, which was a Satire upon 
DUous blockhead, as the name implies, does noti 
exist; but it was so famous in former 
seems proper to select it for a slight notice : 
amongst the score of lost works equally 
to the hand of Homer. It is aaid by ~" 
tiiat CalHmachus admired the Margites, and. 
Chrysoatom says-j- that Zeno the phiJosoi^ien 
a commentary on it. A genuine Terse, taken 
this poem is well known : — 

For much he knew, but eTery thing knew ill. 

Two other lines, in the same strain, are preset* 
by Aristotle; — 

rove' ovT ail ocairr^pa Aioi Ziaav, our' dpor^fio, 
our' uXXiUc Ti aofoV wiaiis 6' i/iapTave TejjniS'i 
Him or lo dig or plough the gods denied, 
A perfect blockhtad in whale'er he tried. 

• In voce Mapyimt, f Diss. SS. 

I Plato, Alcib. 2. The AlUciam oF the nugrneM, bw 

is attributable to Flalo, aa is well renwilted b* Ur. G.t* 
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It should seem from another place in Aristotle, 
that the Margites contained iambic verses ; and, in 
fact, it appears from Harpocration that iambic lines 
were scattered up and down throughout the poem 
without any rule but the caprice of the author.* 
One other line, less peculiar, is found in the Scho- 
liast to the Birds of Aristophanes : — 

Movffdiav depdfratv Kai iictjtoKov 'A9r6XX(i>voj^.f 
Far-shooting Phoebus' and the Muses' slave. 

By others however the Margites was attributed t6 
Ingres, and Mr. Knight is of opinion j:, from the use 
of the augment in the few lines still preserved, that 
it was the work of an Athenian earlier than the time 
of Xerxes, but long after the lowest date of the 
composition of the Iliad. As it seems to me, it is 
certainly unphiiosophical to suppose a pure satire 
to have been produced in the dawn of heroic 
poetry ; for, contrary to all other kinds of poems, 
the satire is essentially the offspring of civilized 
manners and a complicated and artificial state of 
society. 

* Arist. Poet. 7. Harp, ttbi supra, 
f Ay. 914. Mowrdtffp ^epdiruv 

f Proleg. in Horn. 
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BATRACHOMYOMACHIA. 



Agr aid The Battle of the Frogs and Mice i 
Auihor, niock-heroic poem of ancient date. TTieW 
varies in different editions, and is obviously distnA' 
and corrupt to a great degree. It is commonly siii> 
have been a juvenile essay of Homer's geniueil> 
others have attributed it to the same Pigres, «bi* 
I liave mentioned before, and whoso reputaiiM^ 
humour seems to have invited the approprialiffl 
any wandering piece of ancient wit, the author 
which was uncertain. So little did the Grai' 
before the era of the Ptolemies, know or careab* 
that department of criticism which is employeli 
determining the genuineness of ancient writii¥>' 
As to this little poem being a youthful proliW 
of Homer's, it seems sufficient to say that ftoBil' 
beginning to the end it is a plain and palp^ 
parody, not only of the general spirit, but ofnuK- 
reus passages, of the Iliad itself; and, even if* 
such intention to parody were discoverable i" '' 
the objection -wovii %>l^ ^«a»«itv, Ajwas. tn suppW' 
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work of the mere burlesque to be the primary 
effort of poetry in a simple age, seems to reverse 
that order in the development of national taste, 
which the history of every other people in Europe, 
tad of many in Asia, has almost ascertained to be 
a law of the human mind. It is io a state of so- 
ciety much more reined and permanent than that 
described in the Iliad, that any popularity would 
attend such a ridicule of war and the gods as is I 
contained in this poem ; and the fact of there D 
having existed tliree other poems" of the same | 
kind, attributed, for aught we can see, with as 
much reason to Homer, is a strong inducement to 
believe, that none of them were in reality of the 
Homeric age. Mr. Knight -|- infers, from the usage 
of the word &^'K^(li j: as a writing tablet instead of 
Si^flsfffi or a skin, which, according to Herodotus J, | 
was the material employed by the Asiatic Greeks 
for that purpose, that this poem was another off- 
spring of Attic ingenuity; and, generally, that the 
familiar mention of the cock || is a strong argument 
against so ancient a date for its composition. 

As to the merits of the Batrachomyoma- chuiactcr 
chia, although we may have some difficulty '" ^ ■ L 
in sympathizing fully in the ingenuous declaration of j 

• Thtso were the AmchnoniBchiB, Geranoraiichin, and Psa- 
jomiKliia; the Wars of Uie Spiders, the Cranes, and the 
Starlings. 

f Prolug. ad Horn, ^ V. 3. § TerpsJch. 58. 

II V. 191. The cock ia originnlly an Indinn bird, and wai 
introduced into Europu in the liKIb century before Clurist. 
^lU ligtire is found on tbe cuins of the SamoUuaciuu nod of 

ta of thai dale.— Khight. Pnleg- 
\ 4^ 
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Jacobus Gaddius* that he thought it a more noWe 
anJ perfect poem than either the Iliad or Odjssey. 
yet we may well allow that it is a bold, easy, and 
witty mock-heroic composition, and not surpassed 
or even rivalled by many of those which have iu 
subsequent ages followed in its train. The story 
is very short. A mouse, Psycharpax (Crumb- 
snatcher), exhausted with flying from a weasel] 
comes to a pool to drink ; a wanton frog, Phyei- 
gnathus (PufFcheek), having apparently never seen 
such a wild-fowl before, enters into conversation 
with him, the result of which is that Mouse mounts 
upon Frog's back and goes to sea. It should seem 
that Frog meant to be honest, but, a water-snake 
lifting up his head at no great distance, be is so 
frightened that, forgetful of his poor landsman, 
down he dives to the bottom. Crumb-snatcher 
struggles, sputters, makes a speech denouncing -his 
perfidious betrayer to the vengeance of every feel- 
ing Mouse, and tlien sinks amongst the bulrushes. 
The deceased was son and heir of the king of the 
Mice (a weasel and a gin had bereaved him of two 
brothers), and bis father by his influence induces 
every Mouse in the field to take arms and avenge 
him of the injurious Frog. The Frogs perceive tlie 
bustle ; and, arming themselves, are foolish enough 
to leave their more proper element, and meet their 

' " Pamdoxon dicerc volo, licet verear nisutoi censorei re! 

MoTnom Butrschomyomachia mihi videtur nobiliar propior. 

que perfeciioni qmm OdjMea el Hiss, imo utramque (upent 

judicio lie ingenio et prBslantifl lexturff, cum sit poema ludi- 

iccllens." — T. 1. de Scnpl. non Eeclesiail- p. 908. 
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assailants on dry land. Meantime Jupiter holds a 
council on the subject, but at the suggestion of 
Minerva — who, though extremely angry with the 
Mice for nibbling one of her petticoats into rags, is 
still so incensed with the Frogs for depriving her 
of sleep, that she will assist neither party — it is 
resolved that the gods shall be passive spectators 
of the contest. The battle begins : great prowess is 
displayed on either side ; but at length the Mice 
get the better, and the entire race of Frogs is on the 
very point of extermination, when Jupiter interferes 
with lightning and thunder. The Mice, however, 
pay no attention to these hints of the divine will, 
and are pursuing their advantage, when Jupiter, as 
a last resource, orders a detachment of Crabs to 
make an Echelon movement upon the victors. This 
manoeuvre effectually checks the Mice, who, some 
with their tails, and some with their legs, bitten off, 
retire to their holes, and leave the remnant of the 
Frogs to croak dolefully over their defeat and loss. 

The description of the armour of the 
combatants will put the student in mind of 
Shakspeare's Queen Mab. The Mice arm as fol- 
lows : — 

KvrifuSag fikv irptara inpl Kvrjfiyaiv iOriKaVy 
pri^avTtQ KV&fiovg x^<^po^C, ^vt* daKijcravTsg, 
o^g aifToi Bid vvKritg iTTiffravrsg KaHrpcj^av, 
dufpriKag S* cTxov Ka\afio<fT€<f>E<iJV aTrb fivpff&Vy 
oOc yoXliyv dtipavreg k-TrKfTafisvatg krrolrifTav. 
dtTfrlg ^ ^v Xvxvov rb fiEOofitpaKov* 17 Sk vv \6yxTi 
evfiriKi^g PeXovij, irayxcLKK€OV tpyov "Apijog, 
ij dk Kopvg TO Xkwpov M Kpord^otg Kapvoio, * 

• V. 123—130. 
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In T^rdant hulls di>*puil'd of «11 their beans 
TUe biulcin'd warriors ilalk along the plaina; 
QuilU apllj bound, llivir bracing corslet madei 
Faced will) Ihc plunder of a cat diey flay'd ; 
The iBmp'i round boM affords their unple ilatlii 
Large slicUs of nuts their covering helmet yield; 
Anil o'er the region with reflected rajs 
lull grawes of needlei for thrar lancea b1a>e. 

FunUf 

The Frogs are equally ingenious, and indeed srt 
much better provided both for offence ami ^ 
fence : — 

))i'\Xoic ftiv iiaSaxiv Kt/v/tae ■'if a/'^cicaXv^air- 

i-fX«S V oKtfxo'vot i^Tif fiaupbc &pr,pif 

tai tipvBtz Biy\t&v 'iuwrmv Kpaar' o/i^ticSKvmt' 

With leaves of mallow* each bis legs incased, 
Guanlud his bosom with a corslet cut 
From lliK BTL-en boet, wiili fjliage stout of kail 
Foshion'd liis ample bucUer, with a rush 
Keen-lipt, of length tremendous, fiU'd his gripe, 
And on his brows set fa^t a cocUe shell. 

The Crabs are well described : — 

llXflov 0' ilaifviis viaraciioviQ, dfKvXoxiiXai, 
\liSii£arai, arpiiKoi, ■faXi^uaro/ioi, ouTpaKollppot, 
itTTopviis, jrXnr^^rwrot, awonrlXSoyrff; tv iu;ior[, 
j3\maaol, xiipoTivorTCC, «Ti rrripviav iiropuivns, 
iKTlfjrDfec, liKdpjivoi, dx6f"G' "' ^* lenXtiJiTai 
Kop./™.. 

Sudden thejr csme. Eroad-back'd 

They were, and smooth like anvils, sickle-claw'd, 

* V. IflO— 164. 
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Sideling In gait, their mouths with pincers arm'd, 
ShEll-cl»d, crook-kneed, protruding far before 
Long hands and claws, with eye-boles in the breast, 
Legs in quatcmion ranged ou either tide, — 
And Crabs their name. CowtTB. 

But the speech of Minerva in the council sjwtch of 
of the gods is the acme of the poefs bold- '"""" 
uess and burlesque ; and it, really seems to me to 
be so completely Aristoplianic in its spirit and ex- 
pressions, as to make it almost absurd to suppose it 
8 production of the same age with the Uiad. " O 
Father," said the goddess, " never will 1 assist the 
Mice, be they never so distressed ; for they have 
done me infinite harm, nibbling my wreatlis and 
befouling my lamps to get at the oil. But I am 
mote particularly annoyed at what they have lately 
done : they have actually gnawed all round a gown 
which I had worked myself (one of the finest stuffs 
to be found any where)) and have made holes in it. 
Now the fact is, the man of whom I got the stuff 
presses me and demands payment ; and I am ex- 
cessively vexed about its being spoilt, because I 
have put all this work iuto what I may be said to 
have borrowed only, and I am unable to return it 
or its price.* Nevertheless I will not stir for the 

* I do not pretend to understand this passage eiactlj ; there 
is evidently some canfuuau in the text. If -rpduaii fu riiimi, 
exacti uiuiy of lae, a genuine, is it possible to reconcile luch 
an allusion to tlie habits of the Homeric age? 
Famell translates it — 

For which lile earthly duns thy daughter grieve ; 
Tlie gods, thai use no coin, have none to g 
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Ttoga either ; for they are utterly without dism 
tion. Tlie other day, as I was reluming frm 
bottle, excessively fatigued, and wishing to slof 
they made such an outrageous noise that I <^ 
not sleep a wink ; and so 1 lay awake with a hetd-d 
till the cock crew," &c. This, it must be aHomi 
is pretty free language, and savours stronglyof 
age in which sceptical speculations had exdtd 
a taste for a good deal of licentious raillery ■ 
the characters and habits of the populai 
itieB. It is precisely of a piece with what 
found in every play of Aristophanes, and indeeJ 
in the mention of the Frogs and their names 
cipates many of the reiterated jokes of his au^ 
cious Muse. The opener I read tliis pretty litlk 
poem (and no one can read it without pleasim^ 
the more I seem to feel and detect its comparaO" 
modernism and truly Athenian parentage 
Homer has so long and so popularly had the aeii' 
such as it may be, of being the author of theBi- 
trachomyomochia, that it would appear pedanMs 
this day to take notice of it for the purpose of oi 
ticism in any company less select than that of tk 
Homeric Poems,* 

• Philip McUncthon wrote a commenlary on the Bnnli 
Ihe Frogs and Mice, and concL'iviid the itcope of ihe p«l" 
have boon lo eicite B hatred o( tumulu and seditioiis i" ^ 

Pierre ia Seine Ihoughl the object was to reconini<=i* " 
young men tempcrsnce in eating and drinking; — ITijil'" 
not find wrilten.— FAEaic. Ill), ii. c. 2. s. 3. 

It ii a curious fact that the Batracbomyomacbia vas^ 
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first of the supposed Homeric poems printed at the revival 
of letters. Laonicus of Crete was the editor of the first 
edition, printed at Venice m 1486, in alternate red and 
black lines. It has been already remarked, that the Floren- 
tine edition of all the poems was two years later. FameH's 
translation is neat and spirited, after the model of Pope ; and 
his Preface and Life of Zoilus are wordi reading. They are 
both designed to flatter and rindicate the great translator of 
the lUad. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE HYAM 



Hnaiftii- The Honieiic Hymns, including die hja 
"'"""■ to Cerea and the fragment to Ba«W 
which were discovered in the last century t 
Moscow, and edited by Ruhnken, amount to iirif 
three ; but, with the esception of those to Ap* 
Mercury, Venus, and Ceres, they are so shori » 
not to consist of more than about three huDdredlJ 
fifty lines in all. After what I have already stated' 
thecontroversies touching the origin and genuineU* 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, and of the protabiiitj ti* 
the Odyssey was the production of an age subsequtf 
to that of the Iliad, it is scarcely necessary to ia^ 
here tliat tlic inclination of almost all modem criiis 
with, I believe, the eminent exception of Herniate 
is to deny that any of these hymns belong to Hotn« 
Nevertheless it is certain that they are of highant 
quity, and were commonly attributed by the anciaiu 
to Homer, with almost as much confidence as tbi 
Iliad and Odyssey. Thucydides • quotes a passsj' 
from the hymn to Apollo, and alleges the authwiij 

• aijAoi Bi ,ui\i0Tfl "O/iTjpDt 5ri ToiaDra ijir, {, toTi !» 
Toicif, d imiy 4k irpooifilou 'AirJ^Xoii-oj- 

'A\Xi.ab&ijKie,'l«i7Si, K.T.A V. 146-150. 165-171 

Thuo^b. Ub.iii.c,l» 
The Scholiast remarks that wpooij^iov is syoonymom witli** 
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r, whom he expressly takes to be the writer, 
. to prove an historical remark ; and Diodonis 
I Siculus*, Pausanias f , and many other ancient 
I authors cite different verses from these hymns, and 
always treat them as genuine Homeric remains. 
On the other hand, in the Life under the name of 
Plutarch nothingis allowed to be genuine but the Iliad 
and the Odyssey; AthenaeosJ suspects one of the 
Homeridiie, or Homeric rhapsodes, to be the author 
of the hymn to Apollo ; and the scholiast to Pindar § 
testifies that one Cyni£thus, a Chian rhapsode, who 
flourished in great reputation at Syracuse about 
500 B. c, was supposed by many to be the real 
Homer of this particular poem. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain, that these hymns are extremely 
'ancient, and it is probable that some of them only 
yield to the Iliad and the Odyssey in remotenesa of 
, date. They vary in character and in poetical merit ; 
but th^re is scarcely one amongst them that has not 
something to interest us, and they have all of them, 
in greater or less degrees, that simple Homeric 
' liveliness which never fails to charm us wherever we 
I meet with it. 

( These hymns are easily divisible into two classes : 
I — 1. Regular poems consisting of a prologue, an 

• III. G6. IV. 2. IX. t II. IV. 

X Kol'OnTjpot tl flTQN 'OMHPIAnM TIS it To7s tii "AitiJJlAui'ii 

*i)«u7/ iyXtiptaaai*X<»' f-T.K. — v. 515-516. 
Ath. i. ] g. 
$ 'Hi" S( i KiifTueoj XToi &i KB! TB» ^lypmjwjitraii '0,u<ipDu 
air rir tit 'AviJUown yrjpa)iiiinr Sfirer A^rrai rtwiJi- 
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qipropriate legend or fabler and an epQcgueortn 
elusion, of wliicli claas are the hymni to ijA 
Mercury, Venus, and Ceres ; 2- Mere prelmitu 
short preparatory addresses to, or eulogies o£lk 
divinity at whose festival the rhapsode was pKM 
and was about to recite some poem of greMerlnjft 
All the rest of the Homeric hyniDs seem 
this latter class. 
^ ^,^ 1. The firfit and longest andmostdr 
Apgiio. brated of what may be called the ejK( 
heroic hynms is that to Apollo. The lines, quW 
by Thucydides, in which Homer is eu^^iOMd 
speak directly of himself, his blindness, andl 
residence in the island of Chios, have, I tfetim 
been the chief cause of this hymn being so nu 
better known than any of the others. Thejr 
indeed be&utiful verses ; and if none worse had en 
been attributed to Homer, the prince of poett wvS 
have had little reason to complain. He has io 
describing the Delian festival in hohour of ApA 
and Diana, and concludes this part of the poem "id 
an address to the women of that island, to wbw' 
is to be supposed that he had become famiEuif 
known by bis frequent recitations. 

XalpfTi 3* u/«Te itaaai' Iptla ti rai fUT^rrisBi 
livtjaaaff, oviroTi Kiv nc InixBov'timi dv6paimi( — 
IvB&ff ivfiptiTiu ftli'DC ToXoJTfJpioc IXBiiv" J 
Ji Bovpoi, r(c P vniiiy ayi/p Ijfioroc aoiffiv ™ 

IvBiBi irvXuTai, Kai ri^ ripwcaBt /laXin-s; 
u;iilc f iH /laKa jraiat uirBtplvaaQt af' ^fiim 

Tou irauai fUTomoBiv ipvrredovnv doiSai." 
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Virgins ! farewell — and oh remember me 
Hereafter, when some stranger from the sea 

A hapless wanderer may your isle explore, 
And ask you, Maids, of all the bards you boast. 
Who sings the sweetest and delights you most — 

Oh ! answer all — ** A blind old man and poor — 
Sweetest he sings — and dwells on Chios* rocky shore ! 



n 



The h3nnn to Apollo, however, is less complete as 
a whole than tho$e to Mercury or Venus, and there 
is a disjointedness and want of unity discoverable in 
some parts, which might lead us to suspect that it 
is in fact a compilation of two or three separate 
poems. In particular, from the 178th line there 
seems to commence a distinct hymn in a strain 
materially different from that which precedes it. 
Not indeed that the pure Greek hymn, a very 
peculiar species of composition, is always founded 
on a regular plan, embracing all the attributes or all 
the adventures of the deity to whom it is addressed ; 
the hymnist, more commonly, fixes upon one or two 
characteristic exploits, and confines himself to a 
detailed narrative of them only. Hence it was no 
more than natural that numerous hymns should be 
addressed to the same god or goddess by several 
poets, or even by the same individual, in each of 
which poems, for the most part, some new legend 
was introduced and some new view of the character 
of the divinity taken. Yet even upon this confined 
plan, the particular subject is scarcely ever pursued 
uninterruptedly to the end ; the narrative form, for 
which the poet frequently abandons that of invo- 
cation, is again as frequently broken by reiterated 
addresses and enumerations of titles ; and thus 

z 
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appearance of so mmy fresh beginnings, as it wm 
luu been produced, which seems to have had gral 
weiglil in inducing Wolf to pronounce ail the fl» 
iDoric liymns lieterogeneous compilations froBi h 
lUail, Odyssey.and other and distinct poems novlu 
Tlte internal evidence, hovrever, of individual! 
ship in U»e hymns to Mercury • and Venus, and ii 
niuuy of the otiiers, is too much for this, and all ih 
latter part of thiB hymn to Apollo is as esst 
homogeneous and connected as are the verses of u] 
poem ever written. 

The first part of the hymn, concluding with ll* 
178tii line, is taken up with a description of ibi 
wanderings of Latooa in search of a safe placet' 
delivery ; her i^eeraent with the island of Delos 
receive her during her labour ; the birth of ApA 
and his assumption of tlie lyre, the bow, and Ik 
&culty of prophecy. This, in fact, seems a distiofl 
hymn to the Delian Apollo, prefixed without 
skill to another hymn to the Pythian Apollo, 
commences with the 1 78lh line, and has no other coo- 
nectionwiththe one preceding, except the fundamei' 
tal identity of the divinity celebrated in both piecft 
The imitations of this portion of the poem, in ik 
hymns of Callimachus to Apollo and Delos, are* 
close and frequent, that they would scarcely escape 
the charge of downright plagiarism in a case when 
modern poets were concerned. 1 mention this is 
aft'ording some light, by way of anticipation, towardf 

■ M. Si^hael], indeed, ss;s, that the interpolatioii'i in Hf 
liyinii nre so numerous that oU unity of fable U deslroyd; ' 
remark which I mubt lake tlie liberty of pronouncing aliSQlunlj 
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an accurate estimate of the real merit of Callimachus 
as a poet, of which a fitter time will occur hereafter 
for speaking more at large; but it is certainly 
surprising that so much attention should be paid to 
that writer, and so much of his works read in some 
schools, where the venerable originals, from which 
he copied so abundantly, and which he has rarely 
equalled, are scarcely even mentioned, and are never 
read. It is with the Homeric hymns as it is with 
many of the plays, and all the minor pieces, of 
Shakspeare; they are darkened by the excessive 
lustre of the sun-like poetry at their side, and are 
esteemed the less in proportion to the splendour of 
their imputed kindred. Surely such poetry as the 
following, so rich, so lively and natural, deserves 
something better than the neglect with which it is 
ordinarily treated in schools and at college! It 
describes the labour of Latona and the birth of 
Apollo : — 

iZt* ivi AriXov t€atv£ noyocrdKOQ EiXcidvca, 
rj}v TOTE 5j) tokoq vXe^ fiivoivTjasv 5k rsKeaOai, 
dfji^l Sk ^oiviKi j3aXe irrix'^h yovva ^ IpHoe. 
XeifjL&vi ftaKoKtf' fiiiSrjae dk yat' virsvfpOeVf 
|ic y iOope Trpotpotiiiadi' ^€ai d* 6\6\vKav Hrraaa^ 
tv9a (Tt, f(£ 4»o7^e, ^sai \ovov ^dari Kaktp 
&yv&Q Kai KaBapwQf afrap^av d' Iv ipapti Xfv/t^, 
Xeirrtp, viyyarly* vtpi Se xp^^^ov arpS^ov ^Kav, 
oifd* dp* 'AnoXXiJva xpv(Tdopa SrritTaTO fiO'^rip, 
dXXd Qkfiig vsKrap re Kai dfi^pooirfv iparetvffv 
dOavaTTftriv x^P^^^ lirijpKaTO' x^P^ ^^ Arjru), 
o^vtKa ro^o<l>6pov Kai Kaprfpbv vibv irueriv. 
airdp kvudi^, 4»oi§e, Kark€p<ag afitporov tlSap^ 
oib tri y* itniT* itr^ov xpvfffot arpwpoi d(T7raipovTa, 
oithk n hkafia r' tpvKt, Xvovro 5k ireipara navra. 

z 2 



alrrUa 1' Mavarotai /iiriji'n'a t^ilCoc 'Air^Uwr 

Xpiioa t" o'vflpiiiriHoi jliic i'ir/i*pri« /SouX^v.* 

But when Luciim reaclied Ilic DuIihti strand, 

Tlicn labour sdi'd herf ; ymming for the birth 

Shr clHji'd th^ palm tree with her arma, aad tet 

Jler kaeei on Ibc son mnidow, whiles the earth 

Smiled undemeHth ; fnrtb riuh'd die god to liglit^ 

And all tlie goddtases for wonder cried. 

Then did ility bathe thee in a (rosh, pure stream. 

Archer Apollo! sad en^walhcd thy Hmbs 

In white robe, translucent, newly wrought. 

With golden belt cncinctured ; nor tbee 

Thy mother fed, Ihou of the golden sword, 

Apollo! — but with her immortal hands 

Great Themis nectar and BmbToda gave , 

Delicious ; wbilit Lntonajoy'd to own 

Her archer-Bon inyindble. Meantime, 

After the food celEBdil, neitiier Bone 

Of gold, nor folding robes, could hold 

Thy panting breast, and all thy bands were buiit. 

Tlicn didst Ihou speak to liie Immortal* round — 

" Be mine, henceforth, the lyre and curved bow. 

And Jove's oullientic will lo tell to men < " 

In the second part, or rather Jiymn, addressed » 
the Pythian god, tlic poet relates the deceit prac 
lised by the nymph Delphusa on Apollo, in orda 
10 deter him from founding his oracle at Delphi, IB- 
detection of it, and the punishment inflicted bj him; 
the separate conception by Juno of the monster Tj' 
phaon ; the destruclion of the serpent Pytho, sai 
the building of the famous tetnple ; and all thelsti" 
part of this hymn is occupied with a very curiou' 
and very spirited account of the manner in whiti 
• V. 115-132. t Latona. 
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Apollo lays hold of the crew of a Cretan merchant 
vessel, drives them to the bay of Crissa, and ul- 
timately converts them all into the priests and 
ministers of his new oracle. He had leaped upon 
the deck of the ship in the shape of a dolphin*, and 
frightened the sailors almost out of their senses ; in 
vain did they attempt to land on the Pylian coast 
whither they were bound; the vessel would not 
obey the helm, but drifted on round the Pelopon- 
nesus into the Corinthian Gulf, and finally ran ashore 
close to the town of Crissa.f 

* A€\<l>7vi iouctis. This, I imagine, was not the dolphin of 
modem times, which is a slender, elegant, and comparatively 
small fish ; but, as seems clear from the descriptions in the 
classic poets generally, nothing more or less than the porpoise. 
Dante's dolphins, in the following passage, can be nothing 
but porpoises : — 

Come i delfini, quando fanno segno 
A* marinar con V arco deUa schiena, 
Che s* argomentin di campar lor legno ; 

Talor cosi a leggerar lor pena 
Mostrava alcun de* peccator lo dosso, 
£ nascondeva in men che non balena. 

Inf. c. XXII. 19. 

— ^— As dolphins, that, in sign 



To mariners, heave high their arched backs, 
That thence forewam'd they may advise to save 
Tlieir threaten'd vessel ; so^ at intervals. 
To ease the pain his back some sinner showed, 
Then hid more nimbly than the lightning glance. 

Cart. 

f There is a striking general resemblance between the 
whole of this scene and the- enchantments wrought by Ariel in 
the king's ship in the Tempest. — Act I. sc. 2. 
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Ivff tt vq&c ^fiavatv avmS lKntfty«c 'Air^iXjMi^ 

■C f dJtn-Bv cnrMvot fiit rpiirAfiv tptrifun-. 
iv i' dp' Bjri fXoya iIbii, irii^vtfEiI^i'uc rd & a^ 
Taeni- it Kpiaaiju linxff iriXnc* ni f iXAi«w 
Kpiaaatoiv fiXo^oi, lottiltuvoi r» M-j-orpfc, 
♦oiSov iiri ^iirf)f (Uto yip Hog ilXtv UttaTmr. 
Ivfkv f our* Iri vija, fi^p' »!(:, SXro trertsSai, 
di^i cijofiivof oifqfi n ipartpip rt,* 

Then fTtnn iIig «hip rush'il the far-sfaoodng king 

Apolla. as ■ mid'dBy meleor, whence 

Spnrkles innuiDcr^le auh'd, and fiU'd 

TLv heaien* with ligbt ; right through the iripodibi 

pBst'd to hu wctM fane, and tliere in flames 

BuTD'd li&ible with terron manircst. 

All Crissa blai«l tbroughnut, and Crissan wiro 

And beautiAiUy dnclured maidens ehriek-'d. 

Under the ruifaing of die god, — Tor fear. 

Fear and deep awe hsd seized on everj' souL 

Then, swift as tliouglil, lie on the deck again 

Durst with a bound in i>einblaiiru of a youth. 

The hymn ends with a passage that seems f 
contain a particle of satire and raillery in it. 11« 
captain of the Cretan vessel aska Apollo withgnU 
deference how he proposed to maintain them iala 
temple, situated as it was on a rock, which dido* 
admit of any manner of culture ; to which pertinefl 
inquiry Pho;bus coolly answers that they need n* 
trouble their heads upon that subject, but take caff 
to keep a knife in the right hand, and kill and coi 
the sheep and other cattle which the tribes of iw» 
would be sure to bring. The poet concludes wilb 
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a verse which seems to have been the regular ter- 
mination of the ancient hymn: — 

avrd-p iyiti Kal ciio Kal aXKriq fivri<TOii doLdifg* * 

11. The h3rmn to Mercury is one of the Hymn to 
most diverting poems in the Greek liter- ^'^"'t^- 
ature.f It is pre-eminently humorous in the best 
sense of the word, and therefore essentially difPerent 
from the wit and comic licence of Aristophanes. 
This hymn is perfectly regular and connected 
throughout, and tells the whole story of Mercury's 
famous felony on the oxen of Apollo, the altercation 
of the two gods, their reference to Jupiter, and final 
compromise. That it should be honourable to a 
deity to be celebrated for such thieving and such 
ineffable lying as Mercury here plays off against 
the sagacious and truth-loving Apollo, is a very 
curious characteristic of the popular religion of the 
Greeks ; and indeed the matter is so managed by 
the poet, that most readers get more fond of this 
little born rogue than of any other of the ancient 

* V. 546, It is to be noticed, that throughout this hymn 
neither Apollo nor Diana are in any way connected in attri- 
butes or functions with the Sun or Moon. In the hymn to 
the Sun (v. 2, S.), he is said to be the son of Euryphaessa and 
Hyperion. See also the hymn to the Moon, and hymn to 
Mercury, v. 99, 100., where the Moon is called the daughter 
of Pallas. 

i* Hermann acutely remarks the comparative rarity of any 
hiatus or open vowels in this hymn ; and justly concludes 
fiom this fact, that it must have been composed in an age long 
subsequent to that, or those of the Iliad and Odyssey, and when 
the use of the digamma as an aspiration or supporting prefix 
to initial vowels was almost obsolete. 
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divcllcrs on Olympus. In this hymn Henna 
git\i.*d ivilti the character of a perfect Spaii 
Picaro, a sort of Lazarillo de Tormes amongst ib 
gods, Btesling their goods, playing them tricb, 
telling EUcli enormous, such immortal, lies to ta 
himself from detection, that certainly no Im 
thief could ever have the vanity to think of riv>i^ 
them on earth." 

Mercury was the son of Jupiter and B&ia, «J 
was born in a cave about daybreak: by mot 
hail made a lyre out of the shell nf a tortoise,* 
he caught crawling at the entrance of the csi 
and had learned to play upon it ; and that s 
evening he stole and drove away a matter of 
cowB belonging to Apollo, and grazing on the Pief* 
hills. The description of the ancient lyre 
hymn has been followed by almost all wiiteni 
mentioning the subject; — 

Kol J"(X"C iviOijii', iwl li Zvyo" ^paptv aii^my' 

irri Si ou/i^cufoui; iiiuv iravvrraaTo ^opfiii;, 

airdp iwfil^ TtvKi 0ipwv Ipanivii' dSupfia, 

tr^tlXTpif iiTEip^TiIf Hard /lipof i) S' ipn-6 x"P^! 

a/itpiakinv (roiJrifi|(Tf' Stbc ^ inril KaXuv aitStv 

i5 aiiToax^iiriQ jrHpiu/ifWDf. f 

And Ihrough ihe Blone-shell'd tortoise's strong skin I 

j4i propti distanres Email boles ht TDod^, 

And futen'd the cut stenu of reeds within. 

And with a piece of leelher overlaid 

• Sir Josliua Reynolds's admirable picture of " MercuT 
as a thief," is a complete embodfing of the spirit of thishnc^ 
f V. 47-55. 
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The open space, and fixed the cubits in» 
Fitting the bridge to both, and stretch*d o'er all 
Symphoqious chords of sheep-gut rhythmical. 

When he had wrought the lovely instrument, 
He tried the chords, and made division meet 
Preluding wilh the plectrum, and there went 
Up from beneath his hand a tumult sweet 
Of mighty sounds, and from his lips he sent 
A strain of unpremeditated wit. 
Joyous, and wild, and wanton. Shellet. 

As to the cows, he makes them walk backward, and 
does so himself, taking the additional precaution of 
throwing away his sandals and wrapping up his feet 
in the leafy twigs of shrubs. He meets one old 
labouring man, and recommends him to be blind and 
deaf to present objects, or he may suffer for it. When 
he comes to the Alpheus, he turns the cows into 
a meadow to feed, and kills and dresses two of them; 
and afler extinguishing the fire, he creeps about the 
dawn into his cradle again. The whole description 
is very graphic and spirited. 

iravvifxtOQ' KoKbv di ^outQ lireKafiiTE (TsXrivriC 
KvXX^vijc ^ «^^* avTiQ A^iKtro S^a K6prjva 
6p9piog, ovde ng ol doXixriQ odov avTf^oXrjaev 
ovTB ^i&v ftcuedpuVf oirt ^vrjr&v dvOpiavbtV 
ovSk KvviQ XiKcLKovTO* Aibg d* kpiovvioQ *EpfjLfic 
doxfiiifOtlg fiEydpoio did KkifiOpov idvvsv, 
avpy htnapivy ivoXiyictOf, iivT ^/li^Xy. 
iQvvoQ d' dvrpov ii^ccero friova vrjbv 
rJKa TToai irpoiiJ^wv* ov ydp KTVirev, latrtrep lir' ovht» 
ifTffVfievfOQ d* dpa Xlxvov kirtpx^fo Kv^tf^og *Epfiijgf 
owdpyavov dfnp* wfioig tlXvfikvogy i^vrt T£KVQV 
v^TTtov, Iv iraXdfiyffi vap' iyvvai Xaitftog dOvpuv, 
Ktiro, XbXvv kparrjv kv dpianpd x^^P^Q ^^y^v* 

• V. 141-153. 
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All nighl li* vark'd in llio soren* moonshine; — 
Bui when thv light of day was spread abnwd, 

Be sought his natiJ mouDtain-peoks divine. 
On li'u long ■■anilering, imither man nor goJ 

Hwi met him, since he kill'd ApoHo^ kin^ 
Nor lisd ■ house-dog bark'd upon his road. 

Now he obliquely through the key.hole pmi'4, 

Like a thin mist, or bd auiumQal blast. 

Right through the temple of the spacious o*e 
He went witli soft light feet — as if his tread 

Fell Doton earth — no Miund their Tailing gave; 
Then to his cradle he crept quick, and spread 

The swaddliag clothes about him, snd the kniie 
La; playing with the cotering of hia bed 

With his right hand about his kneea — the left 

Held bit beloved Ijre. SsK 

His mother suspects him of some roguish » 
ture, and predicts that Apollo will discover him i^ 
punish him severely; to all which expostulation ki 
answers that lie >ti determinecl to provide, by 
exercise of his talents, for the comfortable iiui 
tenancL' of his mother and himself; and 
Apollo, if he should make any disturbance abound 
cows, Mercury declares he will immediately go 
commit a burglary on the Pythian temple, andsi^ 
twice the value in tripods and robes and gold,* 
adds that his mother might come and see Ho 
It if she liked. 

Meantime Apollo misses his cattle, and by 
quiring of the old labouring man who had sa 
Mercury, and by help of augury, he discovers lli^ 
his brother of the half blood is the thief. Hefe 
to Cyllene, though he is something puzzled bjtli' 
extraordinary foot-marks in the sand at Pylos, "^ 
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mters the cave. Mercury rolls himself up into a 
tall, puts his head under the clothes, and pretends 
» be asleep. However, Apollo, after searching every 
lote and corner in tlie cave, and looking into Maia's 
wardrobe and storeroom, lights upon our little friend 
ind addresses him thus : — 

ti Traif 'og lv^\Lcvi^ icaraictttaif fiifwi fioi povs 
Sarrov' Itti'i T6\a viSi lioic6itiS^ 06 sard Koafiov. 
pi^ut yop ai fiaXiiv is rifiTapov ^tpdivra, 
lis ipifov aivofutpov sal &iiiixavoV oili 11 f^rqp 
ig ^oe, oilt JTar^p ivaXinnrat, aXX" iirb yafp 
ippi/mc, iXiyciaiv iv arSpdirtv ilytpowuiui'.' 

" Little cradled rogue, declare 

Of my illustrious heifers — nherc they are ', 
Speak quicklj '. or a quarrel slraight 'tniit us 

UuK lise, and ibc cvcni will be that I 

SIibU hurl you into dismal Tarturua 

In fiery gloom to dwell eternally ; — 
Nor sball your fathn-, nor your mother loose 

The bars of that black dungcou — uHerlj- 
You shall be Cltsl out from the light of day 
To rule the ghosts of men — unblest as tliey !" 

^D which Mercury ansiverB : — 

■ AuroiJij, Tiva tobtov ilirqwra /iBSov Itivec; 
' Kui pous dypaikovs ItZtiiuvog MaS' itavnt; 
dAc llav, ob iniSiiitjv, auc akXov fiuSov Utovna^ 

If ODTf JJoiuv iXarqpi, Kparaiif fwri, ioita. 

o6k t/iiv Ipyav TouTo, a-dpoj; (ti /lai liXXa fiipiiXiv. 
Birvue iiioiyc tiipijXi Eni tjfifTJpijc yoXa /ii)rpiE, 
irapyava t a/If' l5/IO(ffiv ijtiv iciii ^ip/td \atTp&, 



L 
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fill TIC roPro myOoir*, ^69iv ru^t *>iu»c irtytt. 
mi III- ^4 fiy ^a"/iu ;•"'' aSavtirom yfvonr, 
jraifa viov ytyotura A<1 irpaei',Dou> mpiivia 
fiaval fiir' iypatiXoivi.' rA 3* dirptirtBif oyf^uuc. 

•( Jl 9rtMi, raTpit w^oXijv, fifyaf 'optov, tpdSfii 
^4 ^iv iyu /lifT' oirij iirlaxonai atrto^ eTwi, 
flqri riv' ■IXXoi' ixvra ^oui' cruTrtli' iijiErtfMar, 
alnyit ol ^ic •ici* rd <^i eX<0|,- olav iliiiifw.* 

" Son 

or great Littona, what a speech is this ! 

Whj come you here to ask me what ia done 
With the wild oien which it aeems you rnia? 

I have not seen them, niv from any one 

Hate heard a word of the whole buunew; 

If you should promise on immense reward, 

I could nut tell more than you now have heard. 

An oT-stealer should he both toll and strong. 
And 1 am hut a litlle new.born thing. 

Who, yet, at lensl, can think of notliing wrong;— 
My business is to suck, and sleep, and fling 

The cradle clothes about me all day long. 
Or Imlf ojileep, hear my sweet mother sing, 

And to be waih'd in water clear and warm. 

And hush'd and kiss'd and kept secure rrom hum- 

O ! let not e'er (his quarrel he averr'd ! 

Th' astounded gods would laugh at you, if e'er 
Tou should allege a story so ab5urd. 

As that a new-horn infant forth could fare 
Out of his hou!« after a savage herd ! 

I was bom yesterday ; my small feet are 
Too lender for (he roads so hard and rough ; — 
And if you think that this is not enough, 

• V. 261-267. 
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I swear a great oath by my Father's head, 
That I stole not your cows, and that I know 

Of no one else who might, or could or did; 
Whatever things cows are^ I do not know. 

For I have only heard the name.*' Suellet. 

Hiis is pretty hard swearing. Apollo however is 
inflexible, and catches the boy in his arms ; the boy 
behaves in a sort of way that makes it as difficult 
for Apollo to hold him as for me to describe the 
adventure ; and the result, after much altercation, 
in which Mercury in vain endeavours to cozen his 
brother — 

diamond cutting diamond — they both go to Olym- 
pus, and Apollo lays his complaint before Jupiter. 
Mercury makes the following defence : — 

Zev Trdrep, iJTOi lyw <rot dXtjOEiriv jcaraXi^oi* 
vijfieprrjQ re yap dfiiy koI ovk olda ^EvdeaQaC 
rikOsv i£ rffierkpov Si^rjfievoQ tiXiTTodaQ (Sovg 
fffjfJiipov T^eXioio vkov iiriTeKkofiivoio' 
oitSk Sredv ficucdpwv ays /idprvpag^ ovdk KaroirraQ, 
firivvHV 5* IjccXevev dvayKaiijg virb woXX^g. 
TToXXd ^i fi rjTTtiXritre ^ctkelv ^q rdprapov evpvv, 
o^vex' 6 fikv TBptv avQoQ txsi ^ikoKvdioe ^^VSf 
abrdp kyia x^^^^Q ycvo/iMjv* rd $k olde jcat avroC 
ovTt fioStv IXarQ/Di, Kparaitf ifKarty htKwg. 
7ru9e<t (Kal ydp ifjLiio irarilp (piKog (vx^at elvai) 
wf oifK oIkuS* tKaaaa pdag, (^Sjg SKttog firjv^ 
oif^ virkp ovdbv itrjv rode S* drpEKetag dyopevut" 
*H.k\tov ficcKa aldkofiat jcot dalfiovag aXXovg, 
Kai (re 0tX(5, jcai tovtov diriZofjiai.' oTcrda Kai avrdg, 
wff OVK atrtSg dfii' fisyav d* iTridaiofiai ookov* 

• V. 319. 
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Ktii woi-Myu Toirif tIoh ■rori irijXia fwi^v, 
■a' r,«.rtpy in)i iilvri* ai> 1' oirXtiripaviai affju' 
" GiMt Falhn- ! you know clearly befbre haai 
Thai all wbich I shall say to you is sootb ; 
I iiti a most teracious person, and 

Totally uDi>ci]uai tiled with untrutfa. 
At Eun.rise Ptiabun came, but witb no bond 
Of euds (0 boar hitn witness, in great rutti, 
To ray abode, seeking his heifers there, 

AnJ wiying, I must abow him where they are, 

*■ Or he would hurl me down the dork abjsa ! 
I know tliat e»ery Apollonian limb 
Is clothed with speed and might and manlinesa, 

As a green batitc with flowers ; but unlike him, 
I was bom ycaterday, and you may guess 

He well knew Ihia when he indulged the whin 
OTbullying a poor little new-born tfaing 
Tbal slep^ sod neier thought of cow-dtinig, 
" Am I like a atrong fellow that steals Itine ? 

Believe nie, Jearest Father ! (such you are !) 
This driving of tht hcrJs i noae of mine ; 

Across my threshold did I wander ne'e^. 
So may I thrive ! I reverence the divine 

Sun and the gods, and I love you, and care 
Even for this hard accuser, who must know 

'■ I swear by these most gloriously wrought portals- 

(It is, you will allow, an onth of might !) 

Through which the multitude of the ImmortalB 

Pass and repass for ever, day and night. 
Devising schemes for the affairs of worlds — 

That r am guiltless ; and I will requite. 
Although my enemy he great and strong. 
His cruel threat ! Do thou defend the young '. " 

• V. 3G8-3S6. 
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Mercury accompanies this speech with divers wink- 
ings of the eye and nods of the head to Jupiter to 
let him know the exact state of the case. The end 
is, that Jove bursts into a violent fit of laughter to 
see his roguish child — 

ev Kai lirKTrafiBViM^c dpvsvfitvov dfi<pl Poifffft 



" lying so well and skilfully about the cows," but 
intimates by a sign to Hermes that he has done 
enough to establish his reputation, and that it is 
time he should now really discover the truth. Mer- 
cury obeys, leads Apollo to the place where the 
^ cows were concealed, and gratifies him with the gift 
of his lyre. Apollo is transported with delight at 
the possession of this instrument, and thereupon 
they swear an eternal friendship. The hymnist ends 
his celebration of the god with saying of him, in not 
very pious language, as it should seem — 

iravpa fifv ovv ovivrjtriy rb S* uKpirov TJvepoirevei 
vvKva 5l dp^vairjv ^vXa S'VJ^rwv dv9pii»7rijv,* 

In few things does he help — more oft deceives 
Through the dark night the tribes of mortal men. 

III. But by far the most beautiful of the Hymn to 
Homeric hymns — indeed, for its length ^®°"*- - 
equal in beauty to any part of the Homeric poems 
— is the hymn to Venus. No poet ever surpassed 
the richness and elegance, the warmth and delicacy, 
the dignity and tenderness, of this exquisite com- 
position. It has always seemed to me to be con- 
ceived in an older and more Homeric spirit than 

• V. 574-575. 
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any of the other hymns ; and it is remarkable 
being founded entirely on the loves of Venus and 
Anchises, and for containing* a repetition of the 
prophecy of the Iliad, that j^neas and liis posterity 
should reign over Troy, It is indeed quite Trojan 
in its subject and sentiments, and there is one pas- 
sagef in it by which we learn that tlie PhrygiaDs 
spoke a language entirely different from the Trojan, 
and by which we may infer that the Trojans, as 
has often been conjectured, were Greeks in speech J 
and blood as they certainly were in religion. Bryaut 
objects this very circumstance to the authenticity 
of the Iliad, remarking that no mention is ever made 
of the worship of Cybele. The fact is, the worship 
of Cybele was a Phrygian worship, and the Trojans 
are not Phrygians in Homer, though they are in 
Virgil. LucretiuB seems to have borrowed Che 
thought of his famous invocation of Venus from the 
opening lines of this hymn. The following passage 
is by no means the most poetical in the poem, and 
yet I tliink few persons can read it witliout feeling 
its genuine beauty. Venus re-assumes her owd 
proper appearance, and awakes Anchises : — 

Bpoie AapSavUti' ri vv iijjypfrov tlirvov laitic', 

o'ir}V til /!( rA irp&TOV iv /upBaXiioln vdifoitf. 

, • V. 197-199. t V. US-IM. 

) See, however, tlie language of ^schylua in Ihe Ap- 

tncmnoD, v. io.^s-loco. lofiS-iOTl., and laio-ieis., wlun 

Clylenineslni «nil the Chorus trcst Cassandra 

and teem to suppose it natural that die iliould ba i( 

of Creek. The Cborua calls Troy, iwSSfotir ri\w. 
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•ff ^ff' o S' ii virvata /iik' Ifipairiiu^ iirisoviTtii 
iig ff ilSir Supiiv ri ail ofifiura ta\' 'Afpoiir^^, 
Tapiiiair TtKtxi Saoi irapaK\tiiv irpairtv iX\j/. 
&tfi o' aSng }(\aivf rt ica\infiaTO icaXd rpoaaijra, 
Eoi piv Xi09D/«Kic iiria wTipiivra irpoarii£a' 
airita a' «{ Tairpwro, 3ia, 'lov o^aXfioiatv, 

dXAa ffi irpif Zijvij; yDutdJJo/iM AljiijfOW, 
fill pi ZHvt' Aiiivt)i'iv iv AvOpiaTTOIaiv liirj/g 
yaiiiv, a\X' IXinip'' iirti oi IkoOnXfiios Av^p 
yijinTBi, Of Ti Siais liva^irai ASavdrfOi. 

rbv i' ^/HiEtr* tiriiTa Aiij ivyar^p 'AfpoSint' 
'Ajx'"!! 'iiwrc caroSt^rui' avOpuiriav, 
^dpim, i"iSi n ayiri /ifri fpiai £iWiBi \i^r. 
ou yap ™ ri Jlof, iraSiiiv KHiciiv i? i^6(v y(, 
oij&' 6XKtuv fioKapbtv' I jrtt^ ^iXof laal 3f oTn. 
ffoi ^' ft-m i>&oj ulif. Be fV Tpufoaii' avo^i, 
(tol B'nWic Tu/oiooi hapnipii iK-fiydnvrai' 
Tip tl Kol Xlyilac ovofi' t^otrai, avvtua p' alvav 

texty ix's-* 

" Ancbiiea, wike; 
Thy fond repose and lethargy forsake ! 
Look on the nymph wlio laW inini Phrygia came, 
Beliold me wdl — sn; if I seem (be same ! " 



At her first call t 


le chains of sleep were broke. 


And, starting frtim 


his bed, Anchises woke. 


But when he Venu 


Tiew'd without disguise. 


Her shining neck beheld and radiant eyej.— 


Awed and abash'd, 


he lum'd his head aade. 


Anempting with hi 


robe liis face lo hide. 


Confuwd vitb wonder, and with fear oppren'd. 


In winged *ords h 


thus ihc queen addrcis'd : — 


•< When ttnt, Goddess, I thy foitn beheld. 


Wbo« chMnn so f 


t bumonity cicell'd. 


• 


V. 178-30a 
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To thy ccleUial |ioner aij iows I paiil, 
_ Aoi witb bumility implorvd thy aid- 
But thou, fot (ocriit cause tu me unknown. 
Didst ihy diiine immortai stale disown. 
But now, 1 beg tbee by the eiiol love 
Due to thy Ciiher, ^gis-bearidg Javi^ 
Compataon on my hutnan stale to show. 
Nor let me lead a life infirm below i 
Dtfend me from the woes which moitala wu^ 
Nor let me share of men the comiQon fate ! 
Since neter man with length of days was blest 
Who in delights of lore a dcily posBess-d," 

To him Jote'i beauteous daughter thus replied; — 
" Be bold, Anchiaes ! in my love cotiSde ; 
Nor me, nor other god, thou need'sl to fear. 
Tor thou to all the heavenly host art dear. 
Know, from our loves, thou shalt a son obui% 
Who over all the realm of Troy shall reign ; 
From whom a race of monarchs shall descend. 
And whose posterity shall know no end ; 
To him thou shalt the name £ncas give. 
As one fot whose coDception I must grieve ! " 

CoKoem 
After telling the story of Tithonus, Venus goes i 
in a strain of real human affection for Anchises;- 

oit dv lyujk m Tolov iv aQia'aTotaiv iXoi^ijr, 

aXX' ti fiiv Toiovro^ itinf ttSoc te £ifta^ re 

o*e 3v iTTiira ji axos irvtivic ipptvas aii-pucaXim'. 
viv ti ai ftiv ra^a yijpaQ afioilow n^^akir^a, 
viiKnic, TO y' iTTftrn ■jrapiaTarai av9pbnroiiTU', 
oiUpivov, ca/iBTTipav, o, Tf OTvyiouai Ssoi wi^ .' 

" On terms like these I never can desire 
HiDU ihauldst to inimorlality nspire. 

• V. 240-217. 
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Couldst thou, indeed, as now thou art, remain— 

Thy strength, thy beauty, and thy youth retain ; 

Couldst thou for e?er thus my husband prove, 

I might live happy in thy endless love ; 

Nor should I e'er have cause to dread the day 

When I must mourn thy loss and life's decay. 

But thou, alas ! too soon and sure must bend 

Beneath the woes which painful age attend ; 

Inexorable age ! whose wretched state 

All mortals dread, and all immortals hate ! '* 

CoNoaxvs. 

In no Greek or Latin classical poem> that I re- 
member, is Venus represented with such consum- 
mate dignity, tenderness, and passion as in this 
hymn ; and in this particular it certainly differs a 
good deal from the more popular conception of the 
goddess of love in the Iliad. Difficult as the story 
was to tell, it is told with unbroken decorum, and 
constitutes a striking example of that instinctive 
propriety of manner and words, in the display of 
which the Greek poets set all others at defiance. 

IV. The manuscript of the hymn to ^ 
Ceres, which in some parts is in a very cer«. 
fragmentary state, was discovered in the last century 
by C. F. Matthaei, in the library of the Holy Synod 
at Moscow, and communicated by him, together with 
a few lines of a lost hymn to Bacchus, to David 
Ruhnken, a professor at the university of Leyden. 
Ruhnken published it with critical notes. There 
has been much diversity of opinion concerning the 
genuineness of this poem, or, I should rather say, 
its identity with the Homeric hymn to Ceres, which 
certainly existed in the second century, and is often 
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quoted by Paiisanias." The passages so dteilj 
Pausanias differ in a slight degree from lines wt« 
fnutid ill this hymn. The scholiast to the Alto 
jihurmi^-u of Nicandcr says, that " Ceres lau^ 
at the ludicrous speeches of lanibe, as is relaleJi 
the hymns ascribed to Homer." As in tbe opini* 
of Rulmken no such incident is mentioned intli 
hymo, RS we have it, he concludes the scholissti 
be mistaken, or not to allude to this poem. Biil,i| 
point of fact, the passage, as it now stands, io[ 
very well answer all that the remark of the schnW 
would lead us to espect. Ceres sits for a long iM 
in profound melancholy, — 

wpiy y' !irt itf) xXfupc fiiv 'Ioft£i} kiSv' aSvla 
TToXXd ■eapaomiirroiw' Jrpii^aTO Trdrvinv, iyy^v, 
linSljam, yiXairm Ti, Kiii iKaav n^tiv 3«^v.-|- 

TUl wise Ismbe wilb her jeau uiii gibes 

Iniiumt^TiJjle, caused the holy quet^n 

To sj^ilc, to l^iush, anJ have a cl.ocrful mind. 

Wolf seem* to hold this discovered hymn « 
cheap ; but he speaks with reference to its claim n 
absolute genuineness ; without allowing wliicli, « 
may certainly consider it in the same point of nc 
as we do the other hymns commonly attriboted" 
Homer; and though it is not equal in vigour »• 
beauty to the three principal hymns before mw 
tioned, it is still a very lively and pictutesf 
poem, smooth and flowing in its language, andw 
rious and peculiar in some of its incidents. Itff«f 
deserves a scholar's attention. 
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The story is that Pluto, being enamoured of 
Proserpine, the daughter of Ceres, carries her off 
secretly, with the connivance, and by the aid, of 
Jupiter. Ceres wanders over the earth with blazing 
torches in search of Proserpine. Having learnt 
from Hecate and the Sun that the maiden had 
been carried away by Pluto, she forsakes Olympus 
and assumes the shape of a woman. She goes to 
Eleusis, and is introduced into the house of Celeus 
the king, by his daughters, who had come with 
their pitchers to a fountain to fetch water. Me- 
tanira, wife of Celeus, had an infant boy at that 
time : Ceres undertakes to nurse him ; and she, in 
order to make him immortal, places little Demo- 
phoon every night in the midst of the fire, by those 
means to bum away the corruptible part of his 
nature. The child throve wonderfully under this 
caustic treatment. Metanira one night watched 
the actions of the nurse, and upon seeing her boy 
placed in the flames, cried out with terror. Ceres 
snatches him up, and then declares the spell broken 
and the process of immortalization frustrated. 
Meantime Ceres has blasted the earth with sterility, 
and Jupiter sends repeated messages to induce her 
to remit her anger and return to Olympus: she 
however refuses all reconciliation, till Jupiter de- 
spatches Mercury to Hades to order Pluto to give 
up Proserpine. Pluto obeys, but gives her a pome- 
granate seed* to eat; and the conclusion is, that 
Ceres is pacified upon an understanding that Pro- 
serpine is to pass two- thirds of the year with 

* 'PoiTjj k6kkov, 
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her, and (he remaining third only widiberlm 
band.* 

The Poet says that Pluto seized her — 

ui*i(i t' o/ii'fiiviji', poia, Kal rpoKOv, ijF !a ati, 
\ufiiiv' Sv paKiair, jcaj dyaXXitac, JiS" fiearStr, 
vApuaaov d', Zv fim BSXav iiaXvici!nriSi Koipj 

SavjuiirrAv yaviuvra, aiSoQ rori -Kaaiv I'ilffflai 
iBavaroi^ ri SioiE ^^i ^jitoIq avdpwiroic* 
rou cai diA ^ijijj Uarbv c&pa tSnri^iieii, 
Kifitil S" iiliy 'at aipavbs liipiic viripBir, 

1} J* Ufa SafiSi'l'Tiul' vpi^ara j^tpalv S/i' d^^ 
■aUv SBapiia XoCiiv x<iv( £1 ;^uv (ApudTvu 
N^fTtOv AfL'^iovt Ty opovtrty avttZ IloXviiytufV 
Tirn-Dij aBavdroiei, KpdvoB n-oX.ir(uiJL>/ia£ viae. 

^' Wo^wpopivfiv, i'd)[i]« i' dp' 6p9u> favy.t 

In Nysia's Tale, with nymphs a lovely train. 

Sprung from the boar; father of the miuii. 

Fair Proserpine consumed the fleeting houra 

In pleasing sports, and pluct'd the gaudy floweu; 

Around them wide the flamy crocua glows, 

Through leaves of verdure blooms ihe opening rost; 

The hyacinth declines his fragrant bead. 

And purple violets deck the enamell'd mead; 

The fair narcissus, far above the rest. 

By magic fono'd, in beauty rose confest. 

So, Jove, t' ensnare the virgin's thoughtless mini 

And please the Ruler of Ihe Shades design 'd, 

He caused it riom the opening earth to rise 

Sweet to Ihe scent, alluring to the eyes. 

• Preface to Hale's Tronslalion of the hymn to Cue. 
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Never did mortal or celestial power 

Behold such vivid tints adorn a flower. 

From the deep root a hundred branches sprung, 

And to the winds ambrosiid odours dung, 

Which, lightly wafted on the wings of air. 

The gladden*d earth and heaven*s wide circuit share ; 

The joy-dispensing fragrance spreads around, 

And ocean's briny swell with smiles is crown*d. 

Pleased with the sight, nor deeming danger nigh. 
The fair beheld it with desiring eye ; 
Her eager hand she stretched to seize the flower, 
(Beauteous illusion of th* ethereal power !) 
When, dreadful to behold 1 the rocking ground 
Disparted — widely yawn*d a gulf profound ! — 
Forth rushing from the black abyss arose 
The gloomy monardi of the realm of woes, 
Pluto, from Saturn sprung; — the trembling maid 
He seized, and to his golden car conveyed ; 
Borne 'by immortal steeds the chariot flies, 
And thus she pours her supplicating cries. 

HOLR. 

When Ceres begins her fictitious account of her- 
self to the daughters of Celeus, she says she comes 
over sea from Crete — 

vvv avre KpiirrjOev iv t^pka vlara ^aKdvtrriQ 

and it is worth remarking, that thrice f in the 
Odyssey, Ulysses, when fiabricating a history of his 
birth and parentage, declares he was bom in Crete. 
This brings the 

Kp^rcf atl }j/evfrral 

* V. 123, 124. 

t E'. XIV. 199. N'. XIII. 256. T. XIX. 181. 
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of Epimenideii, quoted in the Epistle toTitns^.tl 
our rL'Colk-ctioD, and nay induce us to bclinelial 
Cretan mendacity was of so ancient a 
have become a subject of eatii-ical allusbnemt 
the time of Jlomer, 

The change io the person of Ceres, when m* I 
looked by Sletanira, and tlie eiFects of the mi 
feblntiOQ of Iier divinity, are told in tJie Me 
fine lines : — 

Sic tljTBZira Bin, fiiytBos Kai illoc iijiiiyf/i, 
yiipae Aiciuenficvii- -rtfi t' Afipi re vdXXoc our. 

eniivaTo, rqXj A ^yyotenrb xfrabc iOava-nm 
XofjiTE Siiji; iavBoi li rajtm tartvifvoBiv lifiiit 

li!i li ti' It itiyiipuM- Till; ff adrina yofij^r' Btvm, 
Xjipiv D* dipSoyyus yivtra xpovov, ovSi ri irailii 
llvliaoTO TtjXuytrDio diri lairiSov Aft\lc9ai.f 

Thissaiii; the front of age so late assumed 
DNsolved,— hEi- face w!th cliamis celeslial bloomU 
Tlie sacriid vesture that around her flew 
Tliroiigh the wide air ambrosial odours threw ; 
Hcrr lovely form with suriilcn radiance glow'd. 
Her golden locks in wreaths of BplenHour flow'd ; 
Tlirough the dark palarc stream'd a flood oflight, 
A^ cluud-engender'd fires illume the night 
With sudden hlaio; — then swiftly from their view, 
UrgL'd by indiguant rage, the goddess fiew. 
la Meranira's breast amflzement reigii'd ; 
Silent she stood ; nor long her knees sustaln'd 
Their tottering weight ; she sank in grief profound. 
The child neglected, shrieking on the ground. 
Beside bei lay. Hi 

" C.I. ». 12. + V. l^n-iaq 
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. When Proserpine is about to leave Pluto for the 
upper world, he gives her, as before mentioned, or 
rather forces her, to eat a pomegranate seed, fonj^ 
x^'KKAVy thereby, as Ovid* says, to preclude her 
from availing herself of his promise that he would 
restore her to her mother, provided she, Proserpine, 
had eaten nothing in his dominions. 

In this hymn we have probably the earliest 
mention of the Eleusinian mysteries now extant : — 



opyia KaXct 



• » « * * 

(TEfivdy rd y* ov7r(og gffri Traps^Bfiev, ovte TrvOiffBat, 
ovT^ axsHv' fJisya yap ti SrtCJv dxog iffxdvn av8rjv» 
oXtiog, og rdo* oinoTrev ^TrixGoviiov dvOpujirun/' 
og ^' dreXTJgy lepwv og t* dfifiopog, ovwoB* 6fioi<t>v 
alaav ex^*> ^Oifisvog irep vwb K6^^ tiipmvri.f 

Those sacred mysteries, for the vulgar ear 

Unmeet, and known, most impious to declare ! 

Oh ! let due reverence for the gods restrain 

Discourses rash, and check enquiries vain ! 

Thrice happy he, among the favoured few. 

To whom 'tis giv*n those glorious rites to view ! 

A fate far different the rejected share ; 

Unblest, unworthy her protecting care, 

They 11 perish, and with chains of darkness bound 

Be plunged for ever in the dark profound. 

Hole. 

The following remarks by this rather lax trans- 
lator deserve notice : — 

'^ Herodotus, in the second book of his History, 
relates that the mystic rites of Isis were originally 
carried from Egypt to Greece by the daughters of 

• Metam. V. 8. f V. 476-482. 
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Danaiis : and that the Pclasgic women a 
Btructed by them in tlie nature, deMgrii udfai 
of their celehration. From the same «itbt())i 
strengthened by that of ApoUodorus, it hu bed 
supposed that these mysteries, disgaised lac 
other names and other forms, were aftenvardtt^ 
brated at Eleusis in honour of Ceres, and obtii»^ 
the name of Thesmophoria.* 

" If this Hymn should not be supposed to M 
to the Egyptian IsU, figured under the charadti' 
Ceres, and to Proserpine, as an emblem ol'i^ 
coinf being hidden part of the year benealln* 
earth — may not the story on which it is founJB 
be simply tliis? Pluto, probably King of 
loBsians, wages war against the Eleusinians, vn" 
their country, and carries off their com : a f«M 
ensues. Jupiter, his brother, ruler ov^r a p 
part of Greece, who had connived at the isvawi 
thinks proper at length to obtain a peace for C^ 
on their paying to Pluto one third of their tilif 
by way of tribute. Tliey again cultivate i^ 
country, and Rhea, Ceres, and Jupiter ori 
ciled ; that is to say, the earth produces cociiV 
the people are under the protection of the Mip 
bouring king. The conclusion of the story 
evidently allegorical, and intended to convej't^ 
plain and excellent moral — 'That those 

• But Ihe Thesmophoria were distinct from ihe EInra* 
rites, were celebrated at Athens, and attended by WMsei s^ 

f So Fhenephimt signifies in the Phanicion Iid^ib^ 
whence Promrpim ii supposed to be derived. Tin Fl"*' 
cisn word in sound is Peri-sajAoun, friictua oceuiuit ^ 
tnniOD od Tbeo^on. Heeiod. n. wl t. 733. 
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■shall prosper who apply diligently to agriculture 
and the cultivation of their lands.' Hence Plutus 
(Riches) was called the Son of Ceres."" 

The history and real meaning of the Greek 
mysteries form one of the most curious and deeply 
interesting subjects of enquiry which the philo- 
Eophic scholar can propose to himself. The bdi^ 
of enlightened paganism rested on them. Varro-l- 
said that there were three kinds of Theology : 
' 1. The mythical or iabulous, which belonged to the 
poets ; 2. The civil or political, which was founded 
on the mythical, and belonged to the magistrate -, 
3. The physical or natural, which belonged to the 
philosopher. This last, the natural theology of the 
Greeks, was secretly preserved in the mysteries, 
and it may be conjectured that the etoteric or m- 
frard doctrine of the Pythagoreans and PJatonistB 
was in many respects similar to that taught to the 
initiated. At least there was a close analogy be- 
tween them. 

I have no intention of losing myself, or of con- 
founding my reader, by any attempt to enter sys- 
tematically into this, the profoundcst subject con- 
nected with the history of the pagan religion and 
philosophy. Neither shall I take notice of the 
Cabeiric or Samothracian mysteries (though perhaps 
the oldest and purest of alt) ; nor of the Telchines, 
the Dactyli, or the Corybantes. A proper place 
may occur to speak of these respectively hereafter ; 
at present my wish is to give, if 1 can, a slight in- 

• Hole's notes lo hymn to Cerei. 
t In August. Ciir. Dei, Ivi. c. 5. 



sight into the nature of the far more oJebnni 
mysteries of Eleusii, the fabulous origin ar«Ual 
i* described, and, to the best of my recnllecli^j 
thii <.'ariiest Blluaimi to wliich is made, in Urn ftviK; 

Thtse mysteries were probably Egyptian 
origin. They were brouglit, according to tWiJ,, 
pulor legend, to Peloponneeiis by the fa 
Daiiaua.* WTien that part of Greece was 
and revolutiotiiEcd by llio Dorians, the inysli 
were lost everywhere except amongst the Ai»] 
dtans. They were not introduced loto Attica "i] 
established at Eleusis till about a century aflO' 
tvarde, in the reign of Brectheus. 

The tliree mystical divinities (all the m}-stdj 
involved a sacred Triad) were Demetei 
Phersephonc or Proserpine, and lacchus 
being altogether distinct from the Theban Badttj 
These three were the Greek copies of the Eg-pl 
Triad — Isis, Osiris, and Horus. The Egypw 
story was, that Isis was sister and wifeofOiins 
by whom she had a son, Horus ; that Tj-plion « 
tlie brother of, and murdered, Osiris and also tin 
youthful Horns; that Isis wandered to BybK' 
city of Phti'iiicia, in search of the body of Iw 
husband, which had been carried thither 
coflin by the waves. The coffin had resie 
plant called Erica, with which it had become ini*- 
porated. The king of the country ordered li* 
wood to be cut, and a pillar in his palace toh 
made of it. Isis seated herself by a founlainsn^ 
wept bitterly; she would speak to no one, escepl 

" Her. Eutetp. 171. 
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the maidens of the queen Astarte. Her garments 
exhaled a divine odour. Astarte sent for the 
stranger, and committed her infant child to her 
nursing. Isis applied her finger, instead of her 
breast, to the infant's mouth, and thereby burnt 
away all the corruptible parts of his body. She 
then flew, in the form of a swallow, to the pillar of 
Erica, and uttered a profound groan. Astarte, who 
had been watching this scene, cried out with sur- 
prise. This interruption cost her child his nearly 
attained immortality. Isis discovered herself, and 
obtained the pillar in which was concealed the 
corpse of her husband. She opened it, and took 
out the coffin, and left the shell of the tree at 
Byblus, where Plutarch says it still was in his 
days.* Isis, supposing herself alone, opened the 
coffin and wept over Osiris. Melicerta, a son of 
the king, looking at her, was struck dead by a 
terrible glance from the offended goddess. The 
Egyptians paid divine honours to this unfortunate 
person under the name of Maneros. Isis ultimately 
returned to Egypt with the recovered body of her 
husband. 

The murder of Osiris and Horus by Typhon be- 
came in Greece the rape of Proserpine by Pluto, 
and the destruction of lacchus by the Titans ; the 
voyage of Isis in search of her husband was the 
wandering of Ceres in search of her daughter ; the 
restoration of Horus to life, and the recovery of 
the body of Osiris, were the resuscitation of lacchus 
and the finding of Proserpine. The details of the 

• Plutarch, Is. et Os. 5a 
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stories are ao coincident that do one can doubt t^ 
identity. 

Isis represented mystically the earth — the pas- 
sive or feminine principle of production. Her sur- 
name was Mouth • — Mother, and her own name, 
Isif , meant the fertility of the earth. Slie was 
Mother-Earth, the literal original of a^ y-^^nf. De- 
meter or Ceres. Herodotus;}: says expressly that 
they were the same. There was a very ancient 
temple at Athens dedicated to the Earth, and this 
was distinct from Ceres ; but Eubsequently these 
two divinities became completely confounded toge- 
ther§, and their names indicated the goddess of 
nature, the queen of all things, the giver of riches, 
the mother of all the plants and of all the animals. 

Tiie introduction of agriculture necessitates the 
enactment, and promotes the observance, of same 
kinds of laws. Hence Ceres was called @iafj.i><pifu:, 
legifera, lawgiver. 

Osiris was the active or masculine principle of 
production — the husband of Isis, Together they 
gave birth to Horus, the mystical symbol of the 
visible or manifested world. He was sumamed 
Kaimin — visible.jl The Greeks altered the fable 
a little, but the meaning was the same. Proserpine 
was the seminal principle, which is carried under 
the earth, or, as the Egyptians said, killed. Honif 

t Jablorsk. Path. ^gypt. II. p. 32. 
I Eulerp. ubi supm. 

% ■ a^^rnp 3fi, 

r^ V itrrit, Evo^a S, iwiktpov Bai\t,, KdXn. 

Bucliir, VT. 37S, S76. 

U 1b. et Ov 55. 



U torn to pieces and Igis restored him to life — 
1 allegory which Plutarch does not dare to ex- 
ain, but says that it is extremely difficult to 
enetrate the sense of it. It seems tJiis, that every 
irt of the visible creation is, sooner or later, to be 
ecomposed, and perhaps, as they thought, to be 
leolved into the mother earth. Earth reproduces 
1 things. 

Bishop Warburton, who perhaps discovered more 
tgenuity than sound judgment in his views of the 
Iture of the Greek mysteries, entertained a general 
piDJon that their ultimate object was to teach to 
le initiated a pure theism, and to inculcate the 
ertainty and the importance of a future state of 
jwards and punishments. I am led by the tirgu- 
lents of VilloisoD aad Sainte'Croix * to doubt the 
ccuracy of this, and to believe, on the contrary, 
lat tlte doctrine of the mysteries was a pure pan- 
leism, Iiylozoism, or, as it has been named, in more 
lodern ages from a very remarkable philosopher, 
'pinosiam.-|- Although the language of many of 

' Bcoherehes surles Myst^tcsdu Paganimie; one of tliebesC 
Doks that con be read Tor a compeni^oui licw of this subject. 
f TAnim — the belief in the being of one God different 
pom uiy modification of the nuterial univene; Panlhtism — 
^ef in one God identical with, or tctuslly coDsiituting the 
A of, (he material uniterse; /TjiJusotim (SA.i)i jViJ)] — life of 
tie Eubject-matler of the world, and the ume with Pantheism; 
IpinOBism — substantially the same alw, from Benedict Sidno^ 
, Dutch philosa|iher, according \o which doctrine God — 
Warms in tlie sun, refreshes in the btceie, 
Glows in the eurs, and blossoms in the trees ; 
J.i>es throu^ all life, cilendi through ali extent ; 
li tuitUvidvdj i^ralei unspent. 

Fori, Eua</ on Mam 
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tlie ancient writers is ambiguous upon Uiii « 
the result accmii to be llmt in the Eleusiniwi s 
Uwry, und in tlie I'yttiagorean schools, the 
diietrine was taught in secret concerning the Daff I 
and the state ttf the soul a^cr dcatli — a doctrikl 
whicli Ktnick at the root of the popular religion If I 
auppoaini; on thu «ne hand a divioe unity,!" 
on the other tliat unity was made to cons 
deiScation or apotheosis of nature, the i 
parent of all things. 

Jupiter est quodcunitue vides, quocunque moTerit. 

The Creator and the creature were an omniprn 
One, manifested in various forms, under raratl 
relations, and producing and absorbing all thbg^l 
The spirits of men were particles or sectimu of ' 
great Spirit of the Universe, and atler the dimfel 
tion of the body were re-united to it. Merged iir 
the bosom of the common Nature, they losiilB 
individual existence, and were incapable ofreworij 
or punishment. The bodies of men were resoiredl 
into their constituent and cognate elements i^l 
matter, and passed in an infinite revolution in 
other integral forma. There was no death in i*l 
ture, but change only. This was the palingeoKir 
or resurrection; this was the metempsychosis i 
transition of souls. 

Nature therefore alone was the divinity of 1^1 
Eleusinian mysteries. 

The gods of the popular religion, as I have alresif I 
suggested, were of two sons : first, the personifc^ I 
forms, functions, and powers of the material wcrfi I 
in conjuQCtioa with some of the passions and moii I 
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i^nalities of man also personified; and, secondly, 
deceased heroes, benefactors of mankind, in various 
ways, as Hercules, iSsculapius, Castor, Pollux, and 
wthers : — 

Inventus qui yilam cicoluere per Hites, 
Quique sui memoreB alioi fecere merendo.* 

"Now the introduction of agriculture and tlie con- 
sequent reclaiming of men from a savage state 
Were amongst the greatest benefits ever bestowed 
by man upon man : hence many of the Eleusinian 
TJtes had reference to the invention of seeds and 
the exercise of husbandry ; and the apotheosis of 
these primary friends of humanity, and pre-emi- 
nently that of Ceres, as the civiliser of mankind, 
■was the principal object of exhibition to the in- 
itiated, f 

• " There were reckoned above human lionoiirs, lionnurs 

which honours, we lee, anliquh; mode this diflerence ; — thsl 
whereas founders and unilera of states and dties, lawgiven, 
exlir|iers of tyrants, falhen of the people, and other eminent 
persons in civil ineric, vrerc honoured but with the litlea of 
Wonhies Of Demi-gods, such an ivere Herculen, Theseus, 
Vinoe, Romulus, and the like ; on Ihe other side, such w 
jWere invcnton and authois of new erls, endowments, and com- 
jtnodities towards man's life, were ever vonsecrated amongst 
|1m gods themselves, as were Ceres, Bticcliiu, Mercurius, 
Apotio, and others." — Baooh, Mp. of Leammg, B. 1. 

-j- Myaery is derived fnun the word iiiar, either simply (o 
elrue the mouth, or to vrink, or half shut the eyes. IniliaU i'> 
fi-om inilnini; because, according to Cicero, in the mysterii's. 
,pien received the begianingt or priiicipln of a iui>erJor know- 
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iifmnio ^"' "* return to the poems, frcm^luii 
BMtbi* I have wandered too long, Amosgttibc 
smaller hymns, that entitled *' Bacchus or ibcE^ 
rales" is particularly worthy of attention. Thaiifr 
turesqueness and vigour of design in this ii[tle| 
are very remarkable ; the lang-uag-e and versific 
are beautiful. The story ia the tnetainofphoaii,lp 
Bacchus, of all but one of a cren- of pirates i« 
dolphins or porpoises, and of their vesse' ' 
vine-tree; and is the original of similar namtiili 
in Ovid*, Propertiusf, and Seneca.J 
Hyi>,D Id In the Hymn to Mars, whicli conti* 
Mui no fghle or story, and is something Biah 
to the pliilosophical hymns of a much more 
time, is contained a piece of astronomy, soi 
later in date than the Homeric age, and invoH 
a representation at vatiance with the popular R 
count of the god of war: — 

atdipoc i-rrTairipQiQ lyt riipt-jiv, lv9a be jrilXot 
fnfXfj-Jte TpiTQTiK iijrip uvTvyos aiit, ixavai.^ 

Thou Ihy fiery cirelei roll'* 

"Mid the Bev'n wand'ritig stars of hcav'n, where Iha 
Thy flaming Bleeds on die third chariot's wheel 
Bear ever. 

The poet counts from Saturn through Jupiter' 
Mars. The word i£fitnt,f \\ also is used ia ^ 
hjmn, but is not to be found in the Iliad i 
Odyssey. 

• Metam. Ill, 60e. + m. ^s. 25. 

J (Edip. 443. This story also will put ,be rroder in '^^ 
of Ariel, 

S V. 6-B. II V. S. 
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In one of the hymns to Minerva a very ^ „„ ^^ 
spirited picture is given of the fable of that Minerva, 
goddess springing "all-armed" from the head of 
Jupiter : — 

T7JV ahroQ kyeivaro fiTjTisTa Zs{)q 



aEfivfjg Ik jcc^oX^g, iroXEfiriia tevx^* txovffav, 
X/ovcea, rrainpavotavra* aktag 8* sx^ Trdvrag bpwvTag 
dBavdrovg' t) 8k irp6(j9iv Aibg Aiyioxoio 
iotrvfiEViag utpovffiv &w' dOavdroio Kaprfvov, 
irtiffatr* 6Kvv aKOVTO." psyag 8* iXfXi^er* oXvfiiroQ 
8hv6v vtt' dfiQpiftijg yXavK<i>7n8og' dfi^i 8k yaXa 
afji€p8aXeov idxtjtrev' tKivrjdti S' dpa irovrog 
KVfiaffi Trop^vpiouTi KVKto/JLivogM* 



Her the counsellor Jove 



In golden arms all shining did beget 

Out of his awful head. AmaKement s^ed 

The gazing deities, what time she burst 

Forth rushing from the ^gis-bearer*s front, 

And shook a pointed dart ; — the vast heav'n quaked 

Dreadful beneath the Azure-eyed ; — the earth 

Groan'd terribly the while ; — the sea was moved 

With all his dark blue waves, i* 

An acquaintance with the Homeric hymns 
is not only to be recommended to all stu- 
dents, for the sake of the fine poetry which they 
contain ; but also because they present the original 
form and colouring of many of the mythological 
fables of the Greeks, which in the course of suc- 
ceeding ages underwent great changes in one and 
the other. An accurate knowledge of the popular 

• V. 4-12. 

f This passage evidently suggested to Milton the hint for 
bis grand description of Sin breaking forth from the head of 
Satan. 

BB 2 



thcogonj' aiiii theali^y in their successirev 
U indiHiicnaabl*! to a masterly view of the pxttji 
the (irceks ; without it, a thousand alliuioiu d 
cBcajH; notice — a tlioueand paseagcs will be imjO' 
I'ectly or not ut all understood. Perhaps the » 
jiorCunce of this branch of good scholarship htii* 
been sutRciently considered in our great school! 
modern times ; at least it seems clear ftom iheiH 
editioue of tlit: claBsic poets that it was fonual! 
much more an object of learned study than < 
present. It is from the Homeric poems In genai 
that wu may best learn the character and bearingsi 
the popular religion of the Greeks — that which ll 
(Jd heroic poets made familiar to the most humli 
and with which the almost exclusive derotiai ■ 
the splendid achievements of the arts, afsodaU 
leelings of fondness and of admiration in the htSi 
of the noblest, of their countrj-men. The saDofi 
the Pira;us invoked the god ; the philosopher in (': 
Academy meditated on the power or law or aiff 
bute; but both stopped to gaze at, and, gaiie 
almost equally admired, the shape in which Phiis 
or ApeJles represented the sailor's god and thesL* 
man's allegory. But, independently of this 
mpurtant consideration, there is, as I have si 



before, so nmch beautiful and 



vigorous poetry n 



these hymns of the old Jieroic sort that a 
who aspires to a complete knowledge of the fe' 
manner of the Greek literature should be m» 
without having read them through frequentljiKi 
with attention. 
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Under the title of Epigrams are classed 
a few verses on different subjects, chiefly 
addresses to cities or private individuals. There is 
one short hymn to Neptune, which seems out of 
its place here. In the fourth epigram Homer is 
represented as speaking of his blindness and his 
itinerant life : — 

Krjpa d* lytjj, rriv fiot SrsbQ bivaat ysivofikv^ nep^ 
rkriaofiaiy dKpdavra ^ptjjv TeTXrjon Srvfif* 
ov8e Ti fioi 0i\a yvTa /ikveiv Upaig iv dyviaig 
Kvfirjg opfiaivovai, fikyaq Sk fis Srvfibg l?rety£i 
Srjfiov kg aXXoSairdv isvai dXiyov nep kovra,* 

The fate, which God allotted at my birth, 
With patient heart will I endure on earth ; 
But not in Cumae's sacred streets to dwell, 
Idle for ever thus, like I so well. 
As, my great mind still leading me before, 
Weak though I be, to seek a foreign shore. 

The Poet addresses also the following thoughtful 
couplet to Thestorides: — 

• Epig. IV. V. 13-17. 
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Btaropttti, SvijToioii' dvuii 



Man; Ihe Ihiiiga obscur 
But Dougbt obBcurer thi 



I reserve some remarks on the very penfc 
character of the Greek epigram till hereafter; Si 
sufficient at present to say, that it is sofarfra 
being the Kame with the epigram of modero 
tliat sometimes it is completely the reverse, i 
general the Gcnall pieces in Ben JonsoD, Hemit 
Waller, and perhaps, occasionally, in Moore, pn 
better notion of the Greek epigrams than an; oili 
species of modern composition, f 

• Epig. vr. 

f For H lery elegaat esBSy an the character of the Gi^ 
epigram, I refer the reader to the preface to Mr. M(rinW 
lale edition of Uland's Anthology ; b charming work, 
serring univursal acceptation Bmongst scholars. 
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The Fragments, as they are called, consist 
of a few scattered lines, which are said to 
have been formerly found in the Iliad, the Odyssey, 
and the other supposed works of Homer, and to 
have been omitted as spurious or dropped by chance 
from their ostensible context. Besides these, there 
are some passages from the Little Iliad, and a string 
of verses taken from Homer's answers in the old. 
work, called the Contest of Homer and Hesiod,'; 
which I have mentioned before. A passage from 
the Little Iliad, to which I have previously alluded, 
is worth notice, as containing an account of the for- 
tunes of JEnesLS utterly at variance both History of 
with the Iliad, the Hymn to Venus, and the ^^*>^ 
i^neid, and also as showing the tone and style of 
these works, which were so popular in former ages, 
but which have now almost entirely perished. The 
subject of the Little Iliad was the continuation of 
the Trojan war from the death of Hector. 

avTop *Ax*XX^oc fieyaOvfiov ^aiSifiog vlbQ 
*£icrop€i}v aXoxov Karayiv KoiKag ktrl vfjaf^ 
naiSa d* iXutv U k6\icov ivvXoKafioio nOrivrjc^ 
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pi^, iroilts rirayinr, airi irupyou' rt)t> i!J Taina 

'KKTOfWC" Ifw r( oi ofir^ •JpioTqtc Tracaxnuw 

tiriv r" 'Ayx"'"' }'''►«>' «X.»r6i> igriroddfiuui, 

jlfviiov, ii* wip'ffiv ISiiTaTO irot'TOwofHitaty, 

Ik Tuvrwv dai^iui-, riyi^iix yipas (Eoxov dUov/ | 

Bui gr«fll Achilles' glorious son led down 1 

Tlu: wife of Hector to the hollow sliips ; 
And frum the txwoni of Hie fair-hair 'd nurse 
Seiied by tlie foot herchild, and from (he tower 
Hurl'd headloDg to dnrk death and final fate. 
Hu aat of all chose Hector's bright .zoned spouK, 
Andromache, whom the assemble chiefs 
Gaye to the Hero, Talour's meet reward. i 

And he Anchises' ftmous son embark'd I 

Captiic JEnats In the tesward ship, J 

'Midst all the Greeks a great selected prize. I 

There is a very remarkable couplet am* | 
these tragments, fouDtl indeed in Plato "I", but""' 
seems almost Cbristian in its turn of thought. T^ 
tbought was never expressed with more breviii' 
energy than thus : — 

'/.iv ^aatkiii, rii iiiv iaSXa gal ciixciiiuon: cai nviri:'-. 
ap/ii oicoii- tH St \vypa laJ ibxoiiivuiv oTrciAnXK. 

Atk'd and unaslt'd, Thy blessings give, O Lord I 
The evil, though we ask it, From us ward '. 
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Half of the following is also found in Hesiod* : — 



dti Oetf evxi avflucn, 

ff fiiv or* (ifvd^^yf Kai Ihav ^dog Upbv (\9y. 



Pray always to the King divinr. 



At bed-time and when sacred dawn doth shine. 



• Op. et DL y. S39. 
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CONCLUSION. 



Im {lutting with Homer, I cannot forbear one 
aiiil fur the last time, earnestly advising such offfl 
reddtTE, as are really desirous of acquiring a pf 
and healthful taste and a clear aod vigorous st?l 
to study the Homeric poems with care and pen 
veranei'. It is too generally the case that the lit 
and tlie Odyssey, from the comparative facili^if 
their construction, are da£sed as school books ool! 
but in truth they are lit to be the studies of evB 
age and of all men. If there be such a thing » 
royal road to a just and manly feeling of whal' 
^reat aiui animated in poetry, it is to be found in 
knowledge of Homer. To be Homeric, is to 1 
natural, lively, rapid, energetic, harmonious; tt' | 
ancient critics used the epithet as a collective lero I 
to express these qualities, however exhibited. The}' 
Lidlcd Sophocles, Homeric— Pindar, Homerit- | 
Sappho, Homeric ; because all three have that clear- 
ness, picturesque ness, and Ibrce which the Iliad hdJ 
the Odyesey display in perfection. Homer alwaj' 
seems to write in good spirits, and he rarely fails w 
put his readers in good spirits also. To do tlii^ » 
a prerogative of genius in all times ; but it is esfit- 
cially 80 of the genius of primitive or heroic poein- 
In Hornet, UtaiawAVieMt »\>eak and are spoken w 
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)gether. Morbid peculiarities of thought or tam- 
er have no place in him. He is as wide and 
eneral as the air we breathe and the earth upon 
hich we tread, and his vivacious spirit animates, 
ke a Proteus, a thousand different forms of intel- 
actual production — the life-preserving principle in 
lem all. He is as the mighty strength of his own 
eep-flowing Ocean — 

— = PaBvpptirao fiiya oOkvog 'QKeavdio, 



i^ oifcip irdvTiQ ^rorafiot, Kai irdaa BdKaffffay 
cat Tcdacu KprivcUy Kai ipptiara fiaKpd vdovaiv* 

Whence all the rivers, all the seas have birth. 
And every fountain, every well on earth. 



* II.*'. XXI. 195-197. 



THE END. 
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London: 

Hrinted by A. Spottiswoode, 
New-StreeuSquare. 
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